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A pe 
THE GOLDEN ROAD TO SAMARKAND: 


The Arabian Nights In Detective Fiction 


by 
Frank D. McSherry Jr. 


"In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate! To my Lord 
Salah ad Din...the Sun of Heaven, thus hath spoken Abimilki, the 
groom of thy horse: I am the dust under the sandals of my Lord the 
King...I have bowed me down seven times with breast and back; and 
all that the King said to me, well, well, do I hear! Abimilki, a 
servant of the King am I, and the dust of thy two feet!" 
Inscription on the throne-rug of Saladin 
from "galadin's Throne-Rug", by E. Hoffman 
Price. 


In the cool stillness before the hot and coming dawn the cry of priests rings out 
over the city from mosques, temples, and towers whose spired tops are already touched with 
the red flare of the sun. Outside the city, the desert sand, blown by a thin dawn wind, 
whispers around palm trees still in shadow. 

Here is the Orient of spices and ivory, pearls and silks and peacocks, the Orient 
of strange cruelties and stranger loves, the mysterious East that has drugged the dreams of 
Western man since the world began. 

What is this call of the Far East, what the secret of its alluring appeal, that per- 
sists so passionately? A Polish sea-captain tells of his first meeting with the East: under 
the name of Marlowe, he tells of his long-gone youth, as the survivors of a ship wrecked in 
China seas row toward the nearest land through the night. 

"A red light burns far off upon the gloom of the land, and the night is soft and 
warm. We drag at the oars with aching arms, and suddenly a puff of wind, a puff faint and 
tepid and laden with strange odors of blossoms, of aromatic woods, comes out of the still 
night -- the first sigh of the East on my face. That I can never forget. It was impalpable 
and enslaving, like a charm, like a whispered promise of mysterious delight." 

Hearing that whisper, Marco Polo followed the Persian dawn half around the world, 
and priests, traders, explorers and soldiers of fortune followed after. Massed armies have 
gone too, led by geniuses half drunk with that dream and no more immune to it than any ordinary 
man. 

To the East Alexander led his armies, past the Golden Horn to Persia and India, to 
join East and West under a single congueror's silken banners, farther and farther into the 
unknown, until the old familiar stars faded from the skies and strange constellations rose, 
the Wain itself gone from the sky, until their maps were as lost as they and the terrified 
soldiers forced him to call a halt. 

A later, cruder captain tried. After a British battle fleet under Nelson shatter- 
ed his ships at the Nile, Napoleon Bonaparte tried to take his army home in triumph by march- 
ing from Egypt through Palestine, entering Jersalem in a conqueror's glory. "I shall over- 
turn the Turkish Empire, and found, in the East, a new and grand Empire which will fix my 
name in the records of posterity."3 Only the fortress-city of Acre stood in his way, manned 
by the forces of grim Djezzar Pasha who gave a silver piece to every soldier who brought him 
an enemy head, and a British fleet under Commodore Sir Sydney Smith. Nine increasingly hard- 
driven assaults failed, the last being forced back only by a force of British seamen led by 
Smith in person, and Bonaparte was driven into a retreat more disastrous and desperate then 
any previously known in all history. 

Where the French had failed the British succeeded; a century and a half later British 
armies under Allenby entered the Holy City in December 1917 and in September 1918 entered the 
Plain of Esdraelon to block the escape of the Turkish armies and climax a six-weeks' campaign 
that was perhaps the only campaign of World War I of which the Allies could be entirely proud. 
The British took India, too, holding on for centuries, though only a brief moment of history's 
time before the winds of change blew into the storms that shattered and then rearranged their 
Empire. 

In the empire of dreams, as well as in other empires, that call of the East has never 
died. Like a struck gong its vibrant beats resound in the dark heart of the West, creating 
romantic visions of desert mirages, oasis, palm tree and camels, fantastic cities, languorous 
girls veiled with gauze and walking with peacocks in locked gardens. It is the world of 
Sinbad the Sailor, and his Valley of Diamonds. It is the world of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, of Alladin and his Magic Lamp. It is the world of the Arabian Nights. 
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That which led Alexander to the East leads us to the tales of the thousand and one 
nights of Scheherazade, and it is hardly surprising that writers of crime and detective 
stories would also mine this wealthy vein of romance rich and pure. 

This particular vein was,first revealed to the West in 1704, when Antoine Galland 
published his French translation of The Thousand and One Nights, followed by an English 
version four years later. Its immense popularity caused a flood of translations from other 
countries such as Persia, Turkey and India, and many imitations written in the same manner. 
Like jewels in gold setting, these wonder tales told by the beautiful bride, Scheherazade, 
are placed in an ingenious framework: one evening she is married to a mighty Sultan who 
takes a different bride every night and has her beheaded in the morning. To avoid this fate 
she tells him a fascinating story every night, one that has not quite ended at dawn. To 
hear how the story comes out, the Sultan must keep her alive yet another day. (Pulp writers 
of the Thirties, trying to stay alive on what editors paid then, will appreciate her feelings 
in this matter.) The host of pastiches and imitations that has followed ever since testifies 
to the popularity these stories never lost. Told, retold, and retold again, they became part 
of the childhood of Western man. 

Inevitably, writers in other fields tried to borrow this fascination, tried to weave 
the gorgeous color of the Arabian Nights into more specialized tales, and in doing so created 
an unusual group of stories in the detective-crime field. All these stories are steeped in 
the atmosphere of the Arabian Nights like a rose in perfume, often set in exotic surroundings, 
often told in a richly sensous style, often dealing with specific themes from those Nights; 
and pervading the tale and the telling is a faint fragrance of sensuality, as erotic as a 
night drum pounding in time with your pulse. The best of these stories share the magic of 
that moment of the theatre when the house lights dim, the orchestra begins to play the over- 
ture, and the curtain goes up. 

Among the best of these“stories are two novelettes by Theodore Roscoe in which this 
blending of the atmosphere and motifs of the Arabian Nights into the detective-crime story 
can be clearly seen. 

Buy a drink for old Sergeant Thibaut Corday, retired now, and he may tell you a wild 
and wonderful story of his adventures in the French Foreign Legion, and of the truth that lies 
behind the great legends of mankind. For Sgt. Corday believes in the Arabian Nights, and why 
not? Once a genie popped out of a bottle and granted his wish to be transported out of Arabia, 
onto foreign soil. 

"I was in Arabia, and I wished I was out of there, and that curst genie waved his 
hand -- Sacre! the next thing I knew I was on British soul. It was," says Corday, "exactly 


as the woman with emerald eyes had promised, exactly as she had told it in her story from the 
Arabian Nights."4 Legends are but recollections of real things; what is the Flying Carpet 
but a glider built by an unknown genius long ago, the dragon but a memory of dinosaurs dis- 
torted by time and the imagination of man? "The Wonderful Lamp of Thibaut Corday" (Argosy, 
April 29, 1939) reveals the truth behind another legend. 

A slight disagreement with a fellow Legionnaire leaves Corday suffering from a knife 
wound and swimming for his life in the Red Sea off the coasts of Arabia, watching his troop- 
ship pull away into the night. His life is saved by a beautiful woman with emerald eyes who 
asks in return that he help her recover a fortune. The next evening she tells him the story 
of the wonderful lamp, made of gold, the size of a ten-gallon pitcher, that shines like the 
sun in darkness, on "that barren beach, the desert stretching east, the Red Sea stretching 
west, twilight spinning grey cobwebs among the rocks, the silence of Arabia around." 

She says the lamp "is priceless, Sidi...Men have died for a chance to see it; kings 
have sold their thrones to own it for an hour...It is ten thousand years old -- twice ten 
thousand! -- and from the day it was made, men have cut the East in bloody strips trying to 
get .their hands on it... 

Thieves made off with it; princes killed theig brothers to inherit it; moguls hang- 
ed their children to make them tell where it was. 

For century after century the Arab world was in a turmoil over that lamp...It was 
owned by Ahmed the Mighty, by Sulieman the Conqueror. Zoroaster wrote the great ‘Zend-Avista 
by its light, and Mohammed the Prophet tore half the hairs from his beard because it dis- 
appeared during his lifetime and his generals could not find out where. 

From Turkey to Palestine, it went..the East was perfumed by the corpses of adventures 
who had lost their lives hunting it. Jenghiz Khan charged all the way from Tartary seeking 
the lamp; Tamerlane hid it in India; it was owned by Abdul the Great." 

Now at last after all these years the great lamp has been found, only a few miles 
from here, in fact. But here a slight difficulty crops up: it is in the fortress of the 
notorious bandit chieftan, El Azrek, who would just as soon cut your throat as look at you; 
and it is so heavily guarded by his armed followers that a full regiment of the Legion could 
not storm its walled prison. But what a regiment cannot do, one man just possibly might -- 

Corday gets the fever; "I followed her, itching, like Cortez on his way to Eldorado",? 
to begin his great adventure. Roscoe describes it in a vivid, evocative, wildly romantic, -- 
sometimes lurid and melodramatic -- prose that blends perfectly with plot, theme and setting. 

"The hills were black crepe crested with splashes of lemon. The sky was a purple 
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velvet canopy pinned back by a yellow crescent moon with a star at its tip, like the trade- 
mark on a package of Turkish cigarettes...there was a tang in the darkness that reminded 

me of the spice-cake my mother used to make. It seemed like just the country where a jealousy- 
maddened woman would set out to steal from her husband a relic worth a few million dollars... 

""There it is!' she panted. 'Look! The lamp!...' 

"Believe me, I was looking. How I looked! It was a great scene the woman showed me 
from that high place...Arabia, messieurs! One vast sweeping stretch of silent. sandhills, 
etched in moon-yellow and stripes of black night, a landscape like a tiger's pelt spread out 
to the edges of the world. And on the sands below our high place, a black-walled, sullen 
fortress with a light in its lofty watchtower glowing...It was a tiger asleep with one eye 
open... 

",..That light in the upper tower was just about the brightest glare I had ever 
seen...It was all of a mile distant, but even at that distance it made me blink. It was as 
if that tower room was filled with a white-green fire... 
age green-eyed woman gripped my arm. 'I told you it was the brightest lamp in the 
world...' d 

You can get any treasure in the world with the aid of this lamp, she tells him -- 
truthfully, too -- for it is the lamp that once belonged to a great prince. She tells Corday 
his name, but her French is bad and her accent worse and not until it is too late does the 
Legionnaire understand the real identity of the great prince Allah Deen. 

This is an exciting, fast-moving, melodramatic story that deserves reprinting. The 
outcome is as trickily clever as anything by Carr or Queen, and the deception (worked on 
readers as well as on some of the characters) is as slickly double-plotted as any of the 
Sherlock Holmes stories of Robert L. Fish. The story is not fantasy or science-fiction, de- 
spite the fact that Corday actually is transported from the middle of the Arabian desert to 
British territory, and the fact that possession and use of the lamp will get you any treasure 
in the world. Nevertheless the story is solidly within the detective-crime field, and so 
plausible and down-to-earth is Roscoe's explanation that one is convinced that this could be 
the reai story behind the legend of the wonderful lamp of Allah Deen. 

Sit down at the table, buy old Sgt. Corday another drink, and hear him tell how he 
encountered another weird legend out of man's dim and distant past, and discovered the simple 
criminal explanation underlying it. 

March or Die! has long been the Foreign Legion's grim motto. A standard Legion 
stroli in the desert is thirty-one miles a day with a hundred-plus pound pack on the back and 
five minutes' rest every hour on the hour, in heat of over a hundred degrees during the day 
and freezing cold at night. (Don't complain; look at the good side of it: you get ten cents 
a day, all the Arabs you tan kill, and useful instruction in how to go long periods without 
food, water or women, and in how to chip enough rocks out of the desert to build a small fort 
at the end of each day's march. You need the fort to keep the Arabs from capturing you; if 
they capture you they'll -- well, let's not discuss what they'll do to you at least not while 
we're eating.) In "Corday and the Seven League Boots," Corday tells of the wildest march the 
Legion ever took. (Argosy, June 24, 1939.) 

The Legion's marching boots are not ordinary boots to start with: "That is an engine, 
a ten-pound galley to enslave the toes!" cries Corday, pointing to his boots. "...A rock- 
crusher! That leather is hippopotamus hide; that bunion-bulged toe could have kicked to bits 
a brick wall; the sole was thicker than a carpenter's plank, and if in a fight I stamped 
down on a ruffian's hand the iron studs would have flattened it to a pancake...A legionnaire 
must teach his boots to drill, slog, parade, charge...pace endless routines of sentry duty, 
or stand still on guard when there is a noise in the dark and his feet want to go. 

9 "Sometimes, with the bullets nipping their heels, they must run like the wind, these 
boots." 

But once Corday was privileged to wear another pair of boots, and on that day he 
made the longest day's march in Legion history. "From Tunis to India. That was only the 
halfway mark. 

"From there I ran to China, Persia and Japan, pausing for breath in Cambodia and 
taking’ the long way around by Madagascar. In the end I landed in Hell. 

"There were bullets nipping my heels all the way, and I could not have done it if 
each stride in those boots I wore had not carried me one hundred and eleven thousand and 
eighty feet!"10 

Col. Rolant, commandant of the Legion post at El Hamma, orders a duplicate of the 
pair of fine leather boots he has seen in a cobbler's window. The blind cobbler, strangely 
nervous, has refused to sell him the original pair, brought in for cleaning by an archeologist 
digging in an unknown desert tomb nearby. The next morning Col. Rolant marches the entire 
Legion company out of the post, off the parade ground and straight into the desert, without 
warning, without extra water, food, ammunition or supplies other than those the men are carry- 
ing, and still in their full-dress parade uniforms. Smiling, laughing, skipping along in his 
new boots, he takes them into the dangerous territory of the dreaded Tourareg warriors for a 
two days' march and on the evening of the second day he tells his bewildreed officers and men 
that he has seen the dancing girls marching with them. 
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"Do not pretend you did not see them,Captain. Lovely little vixens they were too. 
The three blondes who beckoned to me last night as ig went through China were the nicest... 
That Japanese geisha girl was the most charming!'"11 Midnight he had spent in India; to- 
night he expects to spend in Bagdad., It is not far when "I can go twenty-one kilometers 
with every step I take in these boots."12 

That night a sandstorm springs up and in the morning the colonel is missing. Be- 
yond the open back flaps of his tent they find the track of a right boot, headed northeast 
toward Bagdad. At noon they find the colonel dead, “his left boot twisted under him, the 
ankle broken as if he had landed on that foot after 3 tremendous leap. He was about twenty- 
one kilometers from the place where we had camped. "1 

Captain LaSalle, wearing the colonel's fine, expensive Italian-leather boots, heads 
the company back to El Hamma at full speed, hoping to reach the Legion base before the gath- 
ering tribes can attack. During their bivouac that night a shot rings out and the captain 
is found dying, his last words "I was there. I saw them." 

"Who?" the lieutenant asks. 

"The dancing girls. Doing the dance of the Seven Veils...I was in India...'"14 

The lieutenant puts on the beautiful boots, leads the march, and is found two morn- 
ings later dead in his tent, the boots unexpectedly dusty as if he had just returned from a 
long trip. The knife in his back was made in China. 

Just as the Legionaires sight El Hamma, dim in the distance at dawn, just too far 
to rouse its garrison by the sound of gunfire, the gathered Arab tribes launch their attack. 
At the end of a day's vicious desperate fighting, all the officers are dead or wounded; com- 
mand falls on Sgt. Corday. Someone must slip through the Arab lines at night and get help 
from the fort, twenty-one kilometers away -- seven leagues. 

No one can run fast in Legion marching shoes; Corday puts on the fine leather boots 
and prepares to run as he has never run before. 

"A thin lemon-rind moon cruised in the sky, but its pale shine could not penetrate 
the blackness that lay like a sea of tar across the sands."15 Don't jo it, Corday, a friend” 
begs. He has recognized the boots: they are the genuine Seven League Boots, made a thousand 
years ago for a crippled king who wished to travel,by a blind shoemaker out of the East, who 
died when the speed of such travel burned out his brains. "The boots were captured by Chinese 
bandits...who wanted them for their marvelous power. Then the Russians had them. They fell 
in the hands of the Britons where Mother Goose heard the story. It is said Magellan wore 
them -- gave them to Marco Polo! Finally the Arabs got them, Corday. '"16 Don't wear them -- 
"'The pace is too fast, a speed that burns out one's brain...you are standing in the Seven 
League Boots!'"1 

Nonsense, says Corday, and begins his desperate march, the wildest march the Foreign 
Legion ever performed; and feels his brain starting to totter and burn! 

Despite all this, the story is not fantasy; and the true explanation discovered by 
Sgt. Corday is so simple that the reader will want to kick himself for not seeing it from the 
beginning. 

Written in Roscoe's typical vivid, lurid, melodramatic style, perfectly fitting and 
reinforcing plot and theme, both novelettes deserve a reprinting they have never received. 
These colorful stories are epitomes of the Arabian Nights theme in detective-crime fiction. 

Like the proverbial collision between the immovable object and the irrestible force, 
the greed of the West and the pride of the East collide in E. Hoffman Price's short story, 
"Saladin's Throne-Rug," Weird Tales, October, 1927, reprinted in the same magazine July 1938. 
At an auction, a collector realizes what the auctioneer does not: the apparently worthless 
rug he is 6ffering so cheaply is really an unrecognized masterpiece, its gold and silver not 
mere colored cloth but metal of pure gold and silver bullion, a rarity of enormous value. 

"Oriental rugs", says the narrator, "are works of art, the peer of any of the numer- 
ous products of man's instinct to create unbelievable and imperishable beauty. And just as 
those who collect the works of ancient silversmiths, armorers, cabinetmakers, and bookbinders, 
so likewise are there those whose consuming passion and sole aim in life is the accumulating 
of antique specimens of Oriental weaving: rugs from Boukhara and silken Samarkand, from 
Shiraz, and Herat of the Hundred Gardens...the study of their personality and traits is the 
pursuit of a lifetime. Some are prized for their beauty and matchless craftsmanship; others 
for their exceeding rarity; and some for the sake of all those qualities."1 

Despite spirited bidding, he loses to another collector, an Oriental gentlemen who 
reveals that the rug is a fragment of the throne-rug of Saladin himself. "Threadbare and 
eroded by the passing of eight centuries, the throne-rug of Saladin, that great prince who 
elevated himself from the castle of Tekrit, in Kurdistan, to the throne of Syria and Egypt, 
and reigned as Defender of the Faith and Sword of Islam..." 9 ‘ 

The Oriental collector, a direct descendant of the great Saladin, has inherited the 
rest of the rug, and with the possession of this part can now complete the rug. Would you 
like to see it? he asks the narrator, and invites him to his home. 

It's quite an afternoon; to make space for the throne-rug Bin Ayyub gives him "what 
even in that dim light I recognized as an ancient Ishpahan: that deep wine-red and solemn 
green, that classically perfect rendition of the Shah Abbas border and field...It was indeed 
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an old Isphahan, that final, supreme prize of the collector; that rarest and most costly 
of all rugs."20 

He drinks coffee perfumed with ambergris from a great jar tall as a man, that, 
"gracefully curved as a Grecian amphora, glowed in the level sunset rays like a monstrous, 
rosy-amber bead. 

",..from it rolled a wave of overwhelming sweetness, an unearthly fragrance so 
curiously blended that I could not pick the dominant odor. Jasmine, or the rose of Naishapur, 
or all the mingled spices of Cebu...A dizzying madness, a surge of intoxicating warmth and 
richness poured irrestibly from the glowing, pulsating, almost transparent depths of that 
great urn. 

He sees the silken cord with which dishonor is avenged and murder committed in the 
East. "And then he showed me how the bowstring is employed; that flickering, swift gesture 
of his long, lean hands was gruesomely convincing."22 And meets Bin Ayyub's naive, beautiful 
young wife. 

"What a mad afternoon! The throne-rug of Saladin...and then the descendant of that 
great prince...and that girl, with her smouldering, kohl-darkened eyes...the familiar spirit 
of the urn whose Byzantine curves imprisoned that glowing, rosy-amber sea of sweetness... 
wild thought!...but she was small and dainty enough to have emerged from that great jar, and 
then vanished back into its shimmering, pulsating depth..."23 

When the villain searches his memory of the Arabian Nights and uses a stragem con- 
tained therein, the swindle results in murder and in what may well be -- though the term is 
odd in connection with a burial -- the most exotically beautiful internment in literature. 

The author's knowledge of the Orient -- and of Oriental rugs -- is accurate and based 
on personal experience. Price, almost as colorful as the people he writes about, has been a 
cavalry trooper in the Phillipine Islands, a regular soldier in France, microfilm technician, 
and a collector of Oriental rugs as well. He is best known for his adventure stories, though 
he has contributed pulp stories of every type and kind. For a collection of his stories, 
STRANGE GATEWAYS, Arkham House, 1967, he wrote, "My 69th birthday is just behind me, and I am 
old and battered and sad, from having outlived so many of the good friends and pious companions 
of the fictioneering years. So I sit here, drinking Demarra rum, chewing a maduro cigar, and 
wavering between sadness for the long ago days and gratitude that once there were such days 
and such friends!"25 

Nearly all the stories in STRANGE GATEWAYS are fantasies or borderline fantasies, but 
one, "The Rajah's Gift", falls into the detective-crime category. "Strange tales are told of 
the rajah of Lacra-Krai, of the justice he dealt, of the rewards he gave, but the strangest of 
all...is that of the gift he gave to Zaid, the Persian who had served him long and well."26 
For Zaid has saved the rajah from assassination, and a gentleman cannot let such a debt go 
unrewarded. Is there any reward Zaid might especially desire? 

Oh, yes; for twenty years he has wanted something. He wants to ride in royal state, 
to ride as the rajah rode, when twenty years ago, Zaid, a dirty ragged beggar-boy then, 
watched "the rajah ride past in the concentrated, fiery splendor that marked a prince's acces- 
sion to his throne...he had eyes for none but the rajah. High above the crowd, on the back 
of a great elephant he sat, dark, calm, impassive as a god...The prince was oblivious of pomp 
and splendor, oblivious of the tumult and applause...it seemed to Zaid that he saw not a man, 
but destiny itself in march...the great temple gong clanged with a reverberation that seemed 
to shake the very base of the universe; a strange, unearthly vibration that mingled with... 
the hiss of serpents and the rustle of silk; a sound that rose and fell, resonant, sonorous, 
awful. At the sound of that gong, at the sight of that impassive face, a great madness 
possessed Zaid, so that his blood became as a stream of flame. And he swore that he, too, 
would someday ride in such a procession, would bear himself with the same godlike hauteur, the 
same superb arrogance; he, Zaid, hungry beggar-lad, dared have such a vision." 

Such a mark of favor, however, will immediately convince everyone that the childless 
rajah intends to make Zaid successor to the throne, and all the princes of the blood, generals 
of the army, and lords of the court, will plot his assassination. To grant Zaid's request 
Means Zaid's murder. 

Is there not something else you would prefer? asks the rajah. "Zaid was led through 
treasure=vaults full of gilded arms and armor, trays of flaming jewels, great chests 98 age- 
old coins, dinars and mohurs of gold, the secreted plunder of a hundred generations." 

Or perhaps...He leads the Persian to a shadowed hall, "whose walls were curiously 
carved with strange figures in odd postures, engaged in strange diversions." And then Zaid's 
ears "were carressed by the soft, sensously wailing notes of reed and stringed instruments: 
his senses were stirred by the dull pulsing of atabals...through the purple gloom of incense- 
fumes he saw the lithe, swaying, gilded bodies of dancing girls, slim and beautiful. One, 
emerging from the figures of the dance, slowly advanced." This iè Nilofal, said the rajah; 
"and certainly she is worth all the dreams that have haunted men since the beginning of time."29 

But Zaid refuseg; give up a vision of twenty years? No. He wants "the rare gift of 
satisfaction, the gift so often denied to kings." 

The rajah is perplexed. He owes Zaid his life, and debts of honor must be paid. 
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But life is the measure of all rewards. A gift that kills as it comes is no gift; one must 
be alive to appreciate any reward. After a moment's thought the rajah orders the procession, 
and then, secretly, gives another order. How the rajah solves this problem of honor makes 

a story that is hard to forget. It was first printed in Weird Tales for January 1925, and 
like the previously-mentioned Price story, was also reprinted, in the magazine's April 1936 
issue. 

The next example of this category is a full-length novel, first appearing in Argosy 
for July 2, 1927, as a five-part serial. You could almost always tell an Argosy story. or 
nearly half a century the fiction published in this popular, high-circulation weekly magazine 
had the same style for nearly every story. It was a straightforward, no-nonsense, almost too 
simple style devoted solely to moving the story forward as smoothly as possible. It took 
great care to never get between reader and story; it went out of its way at times to make 
things as easy as possible for that reader. 

It is perhaps ironic that the one major -- perhaps the only -- exception to this kind 
of writing was the most popular author ever published in the entire history of the magazine. 

"We paid A. Merritt the highest word-rate given anyone in the history of the maga- 
zine,"31 said associate Munsey Co. publisher Albert J. Gibney. In 1938 Argosy asked its read- 
ers to name their favorite Argosy story of all time. "Tarzan of the Apes" came in second; the 
winner was A. Merritt's "The Ship of Ishtar." 

Merritt was for many years a top reporter (and later city editor) on the Philadelphia 
Inguirer. The deep humanity that let him feel and see the human side of tragedies made his 
reporting of them powerful and moving -- so much so that he was told to cover every big tragedy 
-- shotgun killings, car smashes, a lynching -- that arrived. Never a callous man, Merritt 
suffered from these assignments. When he turned to writing fiction after joining the American 
Weekly staff (and later becoming full editor) it may have been in an attempt to exercise suc 
ugly moments, and to do so largely by creating imaginary worlds of great beauty in jeweled 
exotic prose. 

When almost any other Argosy writer would say "We crossed the border into Persia", 
Merritt says: "Over the highways and byways of Persia's glory, Persia's shame and Persia's 
death we four -- two men, two beasts had passed...We had slipped over ancient Iranian trails; 
over paths which the warriors of conquering Alexander had traversed; dust of bones of...Greeks, 
of Romans, beat about us; ashes of the flaming ambitions of the Sassanidae whimpered bepgath 
our feet...For a fortnight we had met no human soul, seen no sign of human habitation." 

Sometimes he stops the story to discuss leisurely some point of philosophy, or history 
of witchcraft, or some odd, ingenious little idea such as this: "'Manners -- hell!...Now I'm 
going to tell you something, Dr. de Keradel. I've been in a lot of out-of-the-way corners of 
the globe. I went there hunting for goblins and demons. And in all my travels I've never 
seen one thing that couldn't be explained on the basis of hypnotism, mass suggestion or trick- 
ery. Get that. Not one thing. And I've seen a lot... 

"Years ago I had a brilliant idea which put the whole problem in its simplest form. 
The brilliant idea was based on the fact that the hearing is probably the last sense to die; 
that after the heart stops the brain continues to function as long as it has enough oxygen; 
and that while the brain does function, although every sense is dead -- it can have experi- 
ences that seem to last for days and weeks, although the actual dream lasts but a fraction of 
a second. 

"'Heaven and Hell, Inc.' That was my idea. ‘Insure yourself an immortality of joy! 
‘Give your enemy an immortality of torment!' To be done by expert hypnotists, masters of 
suggestion, sitting at the bedside of the dying and whispering into his ear that which the 
brain was to dramatize, after hearing and every other sense was dead --' 

"The Demoiselle drew a sharp breath. De Keradel was staring at me with a strange 
intentness. 

"'"Well, there it was,' I went on. 'For a sufficient sum you could promise, and 
actually give, your client the immortality he desired. Any kind he wanted -- from the houri- 
haunted Paradise of Mohomet to the angel choirs of Paradise..and if the sum were sufficient.. 
«you could whisper into the ear of your employer's enemy the Hell he was going into for aeon 
after aeon. And I'll bet he's going into it. That was my 'Heaven and Hell, Inc.' 

""A sweet idea, darling,' murmured Helen. 

"'A sweet idea, yes,' I said, bitterly. 'Let me tell you what it did for me...If 
there is a delectable life after death will I enjoy it? Not at all. I'll be thinking -- 
this is just a vision in the dying cells of my brain It has no objective reality...And 
all the miracles of magic, Of sorcery, I've ever beheld were no more real than those dying 
visions would be.' 

"The Demoiselle whispered, so faintly that none but Jcould hear: 'I could make 
them real to you, Alan de Caranac -- either Heaven or Hell.'" 

But mostly Merritt loved beautiful, exotic, lovely words, used to describe highly 
imaginative scenes of great beauty. One whole chapter, actually a long prose poem, of "The 
Ship of Ishtar" is used to describe how the priest of Bel, sacreligiously impersonating the 
God Himself, mounts through the seven stories of the Temple of Bel, to take the human sacri- 
ficial bride for himself, 
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Such imaginative prose does not reflect a lack of control, an inability to know 
where to stop, on Merritt's part. He was quite capable of writing economical, tight, taut 
short stories of adventure and fantasy, each sentence information~packed as tightly as a 
traveling salesman's suitcase. For example, here is the first sentence of his first story, 
“Through the Dragon Glass": "Herndon helped loot the Forbidden City when the Allies turned 
the suppression of the Boxers into the most gorgeous burglar-party since the days of Tamer- 
lane." (Here Herndon finds, and takes home with him, a tall, marvelous mirror, whose 
carved metal edges have thirteen dragons sculpted onto it. Soon he finds it shows things 
that aren't present in the room it ought te reflect, including a beautiful Chinese girl -- 
and you'll be fascinated to learn why Herndon soon needs to buy the biggest, most powerful 
elephant gun on the market.) 

Nearly all of Merritt's work +- and all of his best -- was fantasy or science- 
fiction, but one novel alone was a straight detective-crime story. Written in a more re- 
strained style than the fantasy novels, it avoids both the strengths and the faults of his 
usual approach. While this novel lacks the verbal beauty of the other stories, it also 
avoids both the pitfall Merritt's love of beautiful writing often led him into, of over- 
ornate, "pretty" or "precious" prose, an overdone and often boring effect. At that, the 
novel is so richly embroidered that it has often been listed as fantasy, though it is not. 

"Seven Footprints To Satan" began in Argosy for July 2, 1927, a five-part serial. 
It was also later reprinted in Argosy, this time Titustrated by the magnificent work of 
Virgil Finlay, beginning with the June 24, 1939 issue. 

Adventurer James Kirkham, just returned to New York after a trip to China during 
which he tricked the Chinese bandit Kin-Wang out of the fabulously valuable jade plaques 
sought by a millionaire collector, is standing on the steps of the Explorer's Club when a 
strange passer-by attracts his attention. The man has vanished into the fog before Kirkham 
ag ape why he seems strange: he is an exact duplicate of Kirkham, down to the last article 
o ress! 

Next he meets a tall, distinguished-looking man of incredible physical strength 
who calls himself Dr. Consardine. "A night for adventure," says Dr. Consardine, pointing 
to a ferryboat. 

",..An argosy of potential adventure. Within it are mute Alexanders, inglorious 
Caesars and Napoleons, incomplete Jasons each almost able to retrieve some Golden Fleece..." 

"Lucky for the world they're incomplete," says Kirkham. "How long would it be be- 
fore all these Napoleons and Caesars and Cleopatras and all the rest of them were at each 
other's throats -- and the whole world on fire?" 

"'"Never,' he said, very seriously. 'Never, that is, if they were under the control 
of a will and an intellect greater than the sum total of all their wills and intelhects. 

A mind greater than all of them to plan for all of them, a will more powerful than all their 
wills to force them to carry out those plans..." Such a mind, in fact, exists says Consardine, 
and tonight you are to meet him, James Kirkham: "He summons you! Come, Kirkham, it is time 
for us to go!" 

And Kirkham is kidnapped, right off the streets of New York, by Consardine, a thug 
named Walter, and a pretty girl named Eve. It is a smooth, flawless operation; all Kirkham's 
strength, expertise and experience as an adventurer, explorer, former secret agent in World 
War I, are of absolutely no avail. They tell everyone Kirkham is a recaptured mental case, 
Consardine his doctor, Eve his sister, and have no objection to his complaining to a police- 
man. When the policeman phones the club, Kirkham is startled to hear his own veice reply, 
this isn't the first time he's impersonated me, officer -- "Poor devil!" 

But Kirkham is no ordinary man; on the subway he loudly points out to the amused 
passengers all the medical marks of degeneracy on Walter's face, and as Walter turns red, 
he turns to the girl posing as his sister, and says, "'All this time I've been away from 
you -- and you haven't even kissed me!' 

I lifted her chin and -- well, I kissed her. Kissed her properly and in no brother- 
ly manner. I heard Walter cursing..I kissed her again and again -- and the girl's face which 
at the first of my kisses had gone all rosy red, turned white. She did not resist, but...I 
heard her whisper: ‘You'll pay for this! Oh, but you'll pay!'" 

Journey's end is "an immense building that was like some chateau transplanted from 
the Loire." They enter a hall where "the choicest treasures of medieval France had been 
skimmed of their best and concentrated here. The long galleries, a third of the way up to 
the high vaulted ceiling, were exquisite Gothic; arrasses_and tapestries...hung from them, 
and the shields and arms were those of conquering kings." 

Here he dines in state with the massive, barrel-chested, man with a dead face and 
alive eyes -- "eyes of the deepest sapphire blue and they were the alivest eyes I had ever 
beheld...Gemlike they were in color, and gemlike were they in their hardness...lashless, and 
as unwinking as a...snake's", the man who calls himself Satan. 

"I lifted my glass and paused, staring at it with delight. It was a goblet of rock 
crystal, exquisitely cut, extremely ancient, I judged -- a jewel and priceless. 

""Yes,' said my host...'Truly one of a rare set... 
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"I begin to glance about the dimly-lighted room. If haaf of what my eye took in 
was genuine, the contents of that room alone were worth millions... 

"'But they are genuine,' again he read my thoughts. 'I am a connoisseur indeed -- 
the greatest in the world. Not alone of paintings, but of gems and wines and other master- 
pieces of men's genius.,,A collector of what, loosely, are called souls. That is why, James 
Kirkham, you are here! '99 

Satan intends to posses the world's greatest works of art; but since they are the 
national and cultural treasures of the countries now guarding them, they are not for sale to 
anyone at any price; if Satan is to acquire them he must do so by theft or not at all. And 
for thefts on a scale so colossal he needs lieutenants unusual indeed, men and women who are 
not ordinarily criminals at all; trustworthy, reliable, clever, capable, of the highest 
quality. People who, in short, aren't likely to turn to crime. 

How can such people be recruited? Well, if you work for Satan he'll offer you a 
little bonus not available elsewhere: the world itself. 

Satan then tells Kirkham the legend of the Seven Footprints of Buddha: how, when 
the infant Buddha was born, he took seven steps forward to greet the heavenly hosts kneel- 
ing to worship him; and his seven footprints, glowing silver, marched away to show men the 
path of righteousness. But the king of the devils, knowing that this would cause him to 
lose his power over mankind, trapped the last three footprints, seduced them into the wrong 
ways and sent them to lead men astray. And men followed the three, for their paths were 
softer and more pleasant than those that led to salvation. 

In Satan's throne-room seven shining footprints wait on the twenty-one stairs lead- 
ing to the throne. If the recruit steps only on the fortunate four then the entire world- 
wide organization of Satan - and Satan himself -- are yours to command for as long as you 
live. Your every whim, no matter its cost or nature, will be carried out to the letter. 

Is there someone you want killed? Satan will kill him for you. Would you like to 
be President? Satan will plan your campaign himself, finance it, see that your opponent, if 
necessary, has a fatal accident just before the election. Do you seek wealth? Satan will 
steal it for you. Or do you want something more -- unusual, more outre? Three times a re- 
cruit has won the throne and gotten Satan for a servant; one, a woman, wanted a real kingdom 
for her very own. Satan found one for her, hidden away in the fastnesses of Tibet; conquered 
it for her and gave it to her. 

But if you step on one of the three deceiving steps...one, you must perform one ser- 
vice for Satan, whatever he requests; two, you must serve him for a year; "'But if he treads 
on all three,' -- I felt the blaze of the blue eyes scorch me, heard a muffled groan from 
Consardine -- 'if he treads on all my three, then he is mine, body and soul! '"4 

Kirkham agrees to join the organization and attempt the stairs, but he is no or- 
dinary man and his acquisition is a dangerous one even for Satan. For during the ceremony 
Kirkham notices something small, something trivial; something that may smash Satan and his 
world-wide empire of crime to shards. 

It is the sort of story and plot that Ian Fleming would have written if he had been 
born a generation earlier. By modern standards a little leisurely, a little long, its larger- 
than-life heroes, heroines, and villains, their apparently non-existant sex life and high- 
flown principles, in the hands of writers less skilled than Merritt would be called corny. 
Merritt shows these qualities in his own light: they are really romantic, in the Grand Tradi- 
tion of Romance. 

We have now examined enough of these stories in enough detail to be able to see the 
outlines of some other characteristics they hold in common besides gorgeousness of style and 
a mood of wonder: they are, for example, solidly rooted in reality. For all the exotic mood, 
unusual words, and atmosphere of fantasy and legend, somewhere in them is a solid bit of 
reality, usually an unpleasant bit of it and one firmly faced. In "The Rajah's Gift", the 
Rajah faces the unpleasant fact that even the power of an Oriental potentate is limited, and 
the ugly fact of power politics that will doom Zaid if he grants Zaid's wishes. Roscoe's 
novelettes are set in the toughest unit of mercenary soldiers in the world, in the roughest 
terrain imaginable. Romantic though it sounds, the bowstring used for murder in "Saladin's 
Throne-Rug" is a time-honored method of killing in the East; there are rug collectors, and 
rugs of great value; Orientals often use perfume in their coffee. Even Merritt's fantastic- 
sounding story is real in its central device; the world-wide gang of thieves and killers 
led by Satan is an up-dated version of the real-life Sect of the Assassins, encountered by 
the Crusaders centuries ago, led by the Old Man of the Mountain who attained fabulous wealth 
and political power by assassination and theft. It is to fantasy and legend. 

Also, many of these stories are concerned with moral problems, with debts of honor 
or dishonor that must be repaid, whether any written law says so or not.’ These moral pro- 
blems are recognized as such, spoken of as such and as such are directly faced by the char- 
acters. There is no attempt to avoid the problem or deny its moral obligations or conceal 
them by euphemisms either. The debt must be paid fully or it is not paid at all. The 
rajah of Locrai-Kai recognizes that to give Zaid millions in jewels and money is not partial 
payment but no payment at all. The moral obligations are carried out rigorously, without 
evasion, to an extreme which the reader (however he might admire the character's actions) 
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would in his own private life regard as impractical, imprudent, and not very sensible. To 
face such unpleasant matters so directly requires a sort of primitive, childlike, savage 
honesty -- unlearned in prudent evasions -- "The Emperor wears no clothes!" 

The morality itself is of an odd kind, a gentleman's code of conduct, unwritten, 
largely unrecognized by law authorities and courts, let alone enforceable by authorized agents 
of that law -- and held all the more severely for all of that. It is not a rational code of 
conduct; its holders do not object to your committing a spot of adultery, or killing thousands 
in war; but they are deeply, profoundly shocked, if they discover you cheating at cards for 
even as much as a penny. "A gentleman doesn't do such things." 

Perhaps the point was best put by Talleyrand when in 1807 Napoleon tried to steal 
the throne of Spain by a gangster's trick of threatening the heirs he had kidnapped until 
they signed over to him their rights to their throne. "But Talleyrand was a man of the world, 
and he knew which crimes the world will condone and which it can never forgive. He told 
Napoleon that he had lost more than he had gained by this policy...bidden to explain himself 
he did so by an analogy: 

"'If a gentleman commits follies,' he said, ‘if he keeps mistresses, if he treats 
his wife badly, even if he is guilty of serious injustices towards his friends, he will be 
blamed, no doubt, but if he is rich, powerful, and intelligent, society will still treat~« 
him with indulgence. But if that man cheats at cards he will be immediately banished from 
decent society and never forgiven.'" : 

Napoleon's acts towards Spain were in fact the beginning of the end for him and the 
Napoleonic Empire. "...While it might prove possible to prop up the facade of the Empire 
for several years, the fate of the Emperor was seajgd. At Bayonne Napoleon had committed 
the unforgivable crime. He had cheated at cards." 

These stories have an intense sensuality in them, running through them, of an odd 
kind. It is not merely an erotic feeling alone, though there is erotism there, but rather 
an enjoyment of the intense and intensified use of all the senses -- sight, taste, feeling, 
all of them -- for themselves alone, not for sex only, as if the senses, or the world they 
come in contact with, were somehow new to the beholder. A cup of wine receives as much 
attention as a dancing girl; the beauty of a rug is enjoyed as fully as the colors of a sun- 
set. 

A powerful theatricality is almost basic to any Arabian Nights theme. The call of 
the theatre is so strong in the heart of the theme that would expect to find many plays list- 
ed in this category; and yet, I don't know why, I could find only one play that fits this 
theme. But this play is a superb thriller, so skillfully wrought that it makes up for the 
lack of others, a gorgeous and gripping evening's entertainment that will keep you on the 
edge of your chair. 

One night in the Nineteen Thirties, William Archer, a Scotsman known for his serious 
books and plays on social problems of the day, had a most unusual dream. In the morning he 
began ta fashion that dream imto the płay by which ha is still remembered while his serious 
works have been long forgotten; The Green Goddess. 

Engine failure brings a British plane to a crash landing in the small, little-known 
state of Rookh, high in the isolated and almost inacessible ranges of the Himalayan Mountains 
in northern India. Its three passengers -- an alcoholic British Major, his unhappy wife, and 
the young doctor she loves -- find themselves treated with such Oriental opulence and royal 
hospitality that it takes them some time to realize that their servants are really guards, 
and that the Rajah intends to have them murdered. 

For while the Rajah went to Oxford to study political science, his three brothers 
stayed home to practice another branch of that not thoroughly understood, esoteric profession 
-- assassination. Convicted and condemned for the murder of a British official, they will be 
executed this coming weekend unless a reprieve is granted. And if they are, the Rajah will 
in turn execute his three British guests as soon as he hears the news. 

One of the basic requirements for a good thriller is that the villain be so well- 
drawn, so well-characterized, that the audience will be convinced immediately upon meeting 
him that there will be not the slightest chance that a change of heart, a touch of kindness 
or love, will permit his intended victims to escape. Once believing that the heroes must 
escape their predicament by their own unaided efforts or not at all, the audience can settle 
happily down to enjoy a splendid evening at the theatre. There is no possibility that the 
audience will be cheated by any sudden attack of such silly feelings as mercy, on the part 
of the Rajah of Rookh. You can depend on him: he's rotten through and through. 

Just to have life harder -- and very likely, much shorter -- for the hero and heroine, 
the Rajah is no fool, and very much a realist where power politics is concerned. Appropriate- 
ly for a good villian, he has some good lines. (One is reminded of Jean Kerr's comment about 
her son who came home one day with a sad face and the news that he had picked to play Adam in 
a Sunday School play. Why so sad? she asked, that's the star part. Aw, he replied, the snake's 
got all the lines. The Rajah too has all the lines, or at any rate most of the good ones.) 

The Rajah explains why he cannot communicate with the British Government to arrange 
a trade for his three brothers or try to influence their decision in any way; nor will he -- 
nor can he -- tell the British Government he holds the three English people as captives. 
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Since many of the Rajah's activities are such that they will bear a close scrutiny 
by the British Government -- there's a little matter of human sacrifice to the Green Goddess, 
for one thing, about which the English are rather narrow-minded -- he has gone to great 
lengths to keep the British Government unaware of the state of Rookh by means of, in the 
Rajah's words, "a policy of masterly inactivity." 

Sewing his captives up even tighter, the Rajah explains that he can't let them go 
even he did have a change of heart or mind: his people believe that the Green Goddess brought 
them here by her supernatural powers for a human sacrifice in retaliation for the death of his 
brothers. He gives them at the same time an insight into the psychology of power: 

"Rajah: I would beg you to remember that, although I am what is commonly called an 
autocrat, there is no such thing under the sun as real despotism. All government is government 
by consent of the people. It is very stupid of them to consent -- but they do. I have studied 
the question -- I took a pretty good degree at Cambridge, in Moral and Political Science -- 
and I assure you that, though I have absolute power of life and death over my subjects, it is 
only their acquiescence that gives me that power. If I defied their prejudices or their pas- 
sions, they could upset my throne tomorrow." 

The story is surprisingly undated and without any corn with the possible exception 
of one line -- "Maj. Crespin: One word, and I shoot you like a dog.", which the Rajah prompt- 
ly treats with the contempt it deserves: "Ode no Major -- that wouldn't help a bit. You would 
only be torn to pieces instead of beheaded." : 

The play is full of dramatic devices -- lights mysteriously dimming, shots ringing out, 
a murder on stage, doors broken down, etc. -- to insure a rousing evening's entertainment. 
Over and above all is the sinister gentlemanly figure of the Rajah of Rookh, so wicked, so 
intelligent, so determined that the reader becomes genuinely afraid that the play will turn 
out to be a tragedy instead of a melodrama. 

This rich role is an actor's dream, and it made a star out of the unknown who played 
it, with lip-smacking relish and mad-eyed glitter, when George Arliss opened in it at the David 
Belasco Theatre in New York in 1933. 

The play can be found in SIXTEEN FAMOUS BRITISH PLAYS, Ed. by Bennett Cerf and Van H. 
Cartmell, Modern Library, 1938, elegant and opulent, rubbing shoulders with such works as 
Sheriff's "Journey's End", Coward's "Calvacade", and Barrie's "What Every Woman Knows", and 
quite properly unabashed among such aristocratic company. 

If you have ever wondered what happened to all the tax money given by citizens to the 
government, then envy the citizens of Kosar, a little Oriental kingdom. They know exactly 
where the wealth of their state has gone, while castles fall, people beg, grass grows in the 
streets and even the Rajah's personal bodyguard is half-starved: it has been used to buy jewels 
all of which are worn by the Rajah on holidays and state occasions. 

"Rubies...the largest was as big as a man's closed fist, and the next were as big as 
a man's thumb, and...all sizes from thence on down to small, glittering red stones no larger 
than a grain of sand... 

All else in the city and the kingdom was poor and mean and faded, even the howdah of 
the Rajah's mount, but the jewels gleamed the more brightly for the tawdriness... 

They gleamed like blood, they sparkled like flames, they were a blaze of sheer magnif- 
icence...There were no guards near the Rajah, because it was death to come within ten paces 
when he wore the jewels of state." 

Very well guarded indeed, but those are more jewels than any man needed, decides a 
` scoundrelly man who has come to the Orient a hop, skip and jump ahead of the police, and, dis- 
guised as a priest of the god Khayandra, who can insure that a woman's coming child will be 
Male, sets out to steal the rubies. There is a man who will tell you how it all came out, as 
long as you do not drink red drinks while he does -- "red drinks...were like rubies and in 
consequence abominable beyond the imagination of men. They had beep cursed for a hundred 
thousand years, he said, ever since the Rajah of Barowak laughea."4 Then he will tell you 
"The Oldest Story in the World", by Murray Leinster, in Weird Tales for August 1925 and re- 
printed October 1938. 

A studied cruelty, carefully selected by both author and characters for the maximum 
artistic effect, is another characteristic of these stories. The torture is either chosen 
coldly as another method of achieving one's ends, and stopped once those ends are met, or are 
chosen as a way of revenge in response to an extreme offense; seldom is pain inflicted with 
a perverted, uncontrollable desire to inflict alone. 

Yuan Li, the mandarin, knows that the French Foreign Legion is close to discovering 
that he is the secret head of the notorious gang of river pirates they wish to stamp out. 

The proceeds of his latest piracies can easily finance the briberies of civilians that will 
protect him, if he can get his loaded boats past a secret Legion outpost located somewhere 
near Hanoi on the Mekong River, and to discover that outpost's location so he can wipe it out 
he has kidnapped young Lieutenant Fournet. Since not even Yuan Li dares to kill a French 
officer in his own palace, Yuan's torturers are handicapped, and a day and a night's efforts 
fail to get the information from Fournet -- but there is the young Vietnamese girl Fournet 
loves. Yuan Li has her brought to him, along with a charcoal fire in a tripod, and a copper 
bowl, and a wire cage with something moving desperately in it. 
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The horrifying and pitiful tale of "The Copper Bowl" is well-told by Major George 
Fielding Eliot, in Weird Tales for December 1928 and reprinted, in the December 1939 issue. 
Often anthologized, it is Eliot's best-known story. 

An Irishman presents the atmosphere of the Arabian Nights in his story of a Manchu 
duke whose shop holds the treasures of the Earth. His businessman's knowledge of how to 
give value for value is applied when the lovely inexperienced young girl who is his friend 
plans to marry a sadistic killer, who, among other crimes had tortured an old mandarin in 
the hope of finding his treasure -- "They had given him the togture of the bowstring, and 
the water torture, and the torture of red metal at his feet." Selecting one of the most 
unusual instruments of murder ever shown in fiction (and once, according to legend, actually 
employed), Li Sin the Manchu duke sets out to prevent a great tragedy by showing the killer 
"A Quatrain of Ling Tai Fu's," by Donn Byrne. (In Ellery Queen's Anthology, 1964 Mid-Year 
Edition.) 

Theodore Dreiser, the great American novelist, made his reputation with long, massive, 
thoroughly researched and detailed novels of realism. But at least once he may have been 
bored by the realistic novel, for one short story he wrote in a wild vein of romantic adventure 
in the pure Arabian Nights style, like nothing else he ever did. 

Here in the market-place in Yemen sits the story-teller Gazzar-al-Din, and for a 
score of anna, the mere fourth part of a rupee, he will tell you a fabulous tale of "The 
Prince Who Was a Thief." Ah, a tale, "As jasmine, it is fragrant; as khat, soothing. A 
marvelous tale!"49 

Kidnapped and sold into slavery at Bagdad by a politically scheming relative, the 
Prince Abou is brought up by a famous thief with an unusual method of bringing up children. 
He would "take each of his neophytes in turn at the age of seven, dress him in a yarn jacket, 
lower him into a dry cistern from which there was no means of escape, place a large ring- 
cake upon a beam across the top and tell him to obtain the cake...Many starved for days and 
were eventually dismissed...But when the young Prince Hussein was lowered he meditated upon 
his state. At last he unraveled a part of his yarn jacket, tied a pebble to it, and thgaw 
it so that it fell through the hole of the cake, and thus he was able to pull it down." 

The thief is so pleased he brings up Abou as his own son. 

When grown he sees the beautiful Yanee, the Caliph's daughter, but how may he aspire 
to one of such high rank? Then he hears of the giant four-square building filled with the 
Caliph's gold and heavily guarded on each of its four pyramid-like levels, and plots to steal 
from this seemingly invincible vault. How he does it is told in an ingenious, humorous and 
fascinating tale. (Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine, March 1945.) Again we find the touch 
of reality; the story really happened, and is taken directly from the Histories of Herodotus.' 

A difficult legal and moral problem is faced by the mandarin Yuan Hu in an odd, un- 
classifiable short-story by Robert Clancy entitled "The Reward". The foreigner Hargreave 
saves Hu's life from an attack by a deadly snake. He is promptly thrown into prison, for in 
doing so he has stepped into the Sacred Temple, where only priests may enter, and violated its 
sanctity: the punishment is beheading and by law there may be no exceptions. Yet the same 
law also says that he who saves your life must be repaid in kind -- how can these rules, each 
admitting no exception, possibly be reconciled? 

After days of deep thought, Yuan Hu has the solution. He has Hargreave removed from 
his cell, seated in a chair with a strange machine on its back, and tells him not to move. 
There is a brief whirring sound and Yuan Hu says: "I have just beheaded you...the mechanism 
which has beheaded you is so fine -- finner than the thinnest silk thread -- that although it 
has severed your head from your body, none of the veins, arteries, tendons or bones have been 
disturbed from their positions. It is so fine that there will not be much flow of blood, 
just a little, which will soon clot. But, he warned, if you lear forward, your head will 
fall from your body, as the petal falls from the plum flower. And if you become excited or 
fearful, there will be too much of a flow of blood, and you will lose your life's blood. 

'Neither must you speak or swallow, Yuan continued, 'for that will change the position 
of the larynx. You must remain seated, motionless, in an upright position...If you can do 
this for twenty-four hours, everything will, by then, be entirely healed. The cut is so fine, 
that even the bone will be knit by that time. You will then be free to go, and I will present 
you witb, precious gems such as you have never seen. Thus will I be fulfilling my double 
duty?" 

He leaves. Hargreave doesn't want to think, at first. This must be just a joke. 

I mean, it is a joke, isn't it? Of course, there's a quick way to find out: just nod your 
head -- or sneeze. But what if Yuan Hu was really telling the truth? If you want to know 
what happens to Hargreave, the story is in the September 1940 Weird Tales. 

Clancy's story strands the reader halfway between smile and shudder, but there is 
no doubt about the majestic, somber grimness of "The Vengeance of Nitocris", by Thomas Lanier 
Williams. (Weird Tales, August 1928.) 

Friend of the Gods Themselves is Pharoah; he walks among Them like an equal, and 
such is his pride he vows he will drive his chariot across the sacred Nile itself. The Gods 
in anger send a flood to smash his bridge, a drought to smite Egypt; the priests in anger 
raise a mob that tears Pharoah to pieces. 
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And then they shake in the palsied grip of guilt and fear; what will Pharoah's 
sister, Nitocris, now Queen of Egypt, do? Will she, like most of us, do nothing; will she 
feel it impractical to seek retribution when murder has been committed by a mob, large numbers 
of whom cannot now be identified? Apparently so; for what she does is to build a temple to 
the priests of Osiris. On the day of its opening, they "followed her in gaily draped barges, 
singing and laughing down the sun-glowing waters of the Nile... 

What a place to conduct their ceremonies! They began to feel that the sacrilege 
of the dead Pharaoh was not, after all, to be so greatly regretted, since it was responsible 
for the building of this glorious new temple... 

"Ah, yes -- a splendid place for the making of sacrifices, gloated the staring priests. 

Ah, yes, indeed, agreed the Queen Nitocris, smiling with her closed eyes..." 

For with that savage, childlike, eye-for-an-eye code of honor often found in these 
tales, she knows that the important thing about a debt is that is a debt, not its size -- 
and she has designed the temple itself; a design that will fill the reader -- as well as her 
brother's murderers -- with horror, when the secret of its function is finally realized. 

Though its plot is taken directly from an incident recounted in the Histories of 
Herodotus, the story has a genuine literary quality that any experienced writer would envy. 
Yet the author was only sixteen when this story was written and sold. It foreshadows many 
of the themes that would make the author famous many years later for the plays he would write 
under the name of Tennessee Williams. 

A touch of fever fills Williams' story, a sense of something near to hysteria. The 
opposite mood is found in "The Kiss of Zoraida", by Clark Ashton Smith, an early story per- 
vaded with the icy, marching, measured sense of a stately, marmoreal doom that characterises 
Smith's later and better-known work in the fields of fantasy, horror and science-fiction. 

One night in Damascus, beyond a street "that was peopled only by the long, faint 
shadows of a crescent moon, Selim dropped from the high wall among the leafing almonds and 
flowering lilacs of Abdur Ali's garden. The night was almost sultry, and the air was steep- 
ed with a distilled langour of voluptous perfume...Selim could not have breathed that per- 
fune without thinking of Zoraida, the young wife of Abdur Ali. Evening after evening, for 
the past fortnight...she had met him among the lilacs, till he had grown to associate the 
very odor of her hair and the savor of her lips with their fragrance... 

But the shrouded figure waiting is not Zoraida. It is Abdur Ali: "The faint moon- 
rays glinted on...the bright silver frettings of a heavy pistol which the old merchant held 
in his hand." 

He is taken to see Zoraida. "...Selim traversed the dim garden and entered the court- 
yard of the jewel-merchant's house. It was like a journey in some evil dream...Even when he 
stood in the harem interior, by the soft light of Sarcenic lamps of wrought brass, and saw 
the familiar divans with their deep-hued cushions and coverings, the rare Turkoman and Persian 
rugs, the taborets of Indian ebony,..he could not dispell his feeling of strange dubiety... 

Zoraida, wearing the scanty harem costume of bright silks in which she was wont to 
receive her lover, was lying on the sullen crimson fabrics of the divan. She was very still, 
and seemed to be asleep. Her face was whiter than usual, though she had always been a little 
pale...the soft, child-like features, with their hint of luxurious Rgundness, wore a vaguely 
troubled expression, with a touch of bitterness about the mouth..."> Just how bitter Selim 
is soon to find out, as he realizes the tragedy that is to occur to them both. 

First appearing in The Magic Carpet Magazine for July 1933, the story is reprinted 
in Other Dimensions, Arkham House, 1970, a collection of Smith's work, which though largely 
science-fiction and fantasy, contains three other short stories that fall in this category. 

In "The Rajah and the Tiger", the Englishman Bently accepts a post as British Resident 
at Shaitanabad, and on a tiger hunt with the Rajah discovers why his two predecessors in the 
post disappeared so mysteriously. "The Mahout," and "The Justice of the Elephant" are two 
variations on the same theme, a long-delayed revenge for an offense that must be repaid 
artistically, in kind, and how it came about. They are good but basically minor stories. 

Perhaps the most famous story in the genre of the Arabian Nights crime-detection 
tale is that ‘of the barbarian princess whose forbidden love for a foreigner is punished when 
the foreigner is thrown into the arena, where his fate awaits behind two doors, one of which 
the princess must open. If she opens one, the man she loves will be married to a beautiful 
girl waiting behind it; if she opens the second door, a starved, man-eating tiger will leap 


into the arena. The princess knows which door is which -- and which will she choose, asks 
author Frank R. Stockton: "The Lady or the Tiger?" 
The story is one of the world's most famous -- perhaps the most famous -- puzzle 


stories. It would seem at first that a third possible ending for the story could not exist; 
after all there are only two doors in the arena, and whichever way the story ends surely it 
must end with either the woman or the tiger entering. 

Not necessarily, thought Jack Moffitt, and entered Ellery Queen's 1948 mystery story 
contest with a story presenting a third possible plot resolution. 

A researcher at the Vatican Library finds a yellowed letter twenty centuries old 
showing that the legend Stockton's story recounted was based on a real, historical event. 
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The barbarian princess was Salome, daughter of King Herod Antipas who ruled Palestine under 
Pontius Pilate. Herod was the only Eastern monarch to possess an arena. The ancient letter, 
written in Hebrew, "in a sprawling, girlish hand...was written by the girl who had waited be- 
hind the second door."56 Moffitt tells an interesting story of Salome; Herod; Miriam, the 
high priest's lovely daughter; the handsome, clever, politically ambitious Greek Jason; and 
the conflict of tangled loves and hates and unholy passions that finally leads to death in 
the arena, and a double surprise ending. The story, of novelette length, won a Special 
Prize for the Best Tour De Force in the 1948 contest, a prize it well earned. "The Lady and 
the Tiger" first appeared in Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine for September 1948. 

Conflict in the arena -- this time with no problem about what or who's behind the 
door -- provides a long, gripping, thrilling edge-of-the-seat scene in "Jungli Admi", the 
only story in all this group by a writer not British or American, Sarath Kumar Ghosh. 

Young Captain Sturton takes his girl on a moonlight canoe ride, under an archway and 
into what he believes to be a public park. Too late he realizes that what he has entered is 
in fact the harem of the Rajah, a capital crime in itself, and what is worse has seen by 
accident the face of the Rajah's wife -- "a face had appeared upon the balcony -- a face of 
transcendent beauty, of the clearest olive, such as the loveliest Kashmiri might possess. The 
silken veil was pulled well back, showing the full contour of her face, her supple form light- 
ly draped in the softest Dacca brocade. The moon, now risen above the distant hilltop, shown 
full upon her...with a strangled cry, her arms were flung out toward him, bidding him begone.. 
-For a man to penetrate the harem...the penalty was death. To gaze upon the Rani's unveiled 
face, death by slow torture. For the Rani herself...death with ignominy." 

Sturton is captured; his girl, unseen in the dark, escapes; and the Rajah does not 
for a moment believe Sturton's story. But he will be fair; if Sturton can kill a huge tiger 
armed with nothing but a bamboo stake two feet long and two cone-shaped, umbrella-like bamboo 
shields, as is the custom, he will regard this as a sign from Allah that the young man's 
story is true. The combat in the arena that follows is one of the most exciting of its kind 


ever written, (In Great Untold Stories of Fantasy and Horror, Ed. by Alden H. Norton and Sam 
Moskowitz, Pyramid, 1969.) 


I am not sure that The Arabian Nights Murder, by John Dickson Carr, really belongs 
in this category, its title notwithstanding. The crime, is set in the Persian Room of a 
London museum, but it might just as easily take place in any other room, and the admittedly 
exotic happenings of the night of murder have little specifically Oriental about them. Though 
the book is a borderline case where this category is concerned, there is no doubt about its 
standing in the detective story field generally. It is an excellent novel of the deductive, 
fair-play puzzle school, with a diagram -- "X Marks the Spot" -- thoughtfully included by 
author and publisher. James Sandoe once considered it Carr's best work under the Carr name, 
though he later revised this judgement and listed The Crooked Hinge as the best. Dr. Gideon 
Fell, rubicund, jovial and wheezing, acts as an armchair detective when three.of his friends 
from Scotland Yard visit him one evening, each telling in turn their part in the investiga- 
tion of the murder in the Persian Room and their interpretation of the clues they found, and 
finally, they suggest the name of the murderer. At dawn, as they end, Dr. Fell names the real 
killer. 

Another title, that may not belong in the detective-crime field, certainly belongs 
among works in the tradition of the Arabian Nights. Its author, James Elroy Flecker, was that 
tragic figure, a poet who died relatively young. He never lived to see his poetic play, 
"Hassan", in print or on the stage. 

Still, there is crime in the play -- treason, plotted against none other than the 
mighty Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, "The Rider on the Spotless Horse, The Cypress on the Golden 
Hill, the Master of Spears...the Drinker of Blood,the Peacock of the World, the Shadow of God 
on Earth, Haroun al Raschil...the Caliph! "°8 But there is also one brief scene with two 
ghosts in it. We might well regard it as a border line case, and let any reader interested 
decide for himself. He will enjoy doing so, whatever his final decision, for the play, with 
its conflict between dream and reality, has considerable literary quality and emotional impact* 

This same conflict can be found in a novel that fits firmly into the category of the 
Arabian Nights theme in detective-crime fiction, although at first no title could seem less 
likely for inclusion in such a list. It is The Maltese Falcon, by Dashiell Hammett, one of 
the finest -- indeed, it is thought by some to be the finest -- detective novel ever written. 

Miss Wonderly -- if that's her name -- is here, a cute, red-headed lovely, a knock- 
out, and she has a problem for the firm of Spade and Archer, private detectives in San Fran- 
cisco. Her sister ran away with a man who's dangerous, who won't stop at anything. He's here, 
now, in San Francisco; can Spade and Archer have him shadowed and find her sister? F 

It sounds simple, routine, a day's work; Archer takes the-shadow job. But that night 
the phone rings -- Archer has been killed, shot in the back four times with a heavy gun at 
close range. Spade's troubles have only begun; the police think they know who did it, for 
Spade hated his partner too much and liked his partner's wife too well. 

Spade checks, probes, seeks; and hears the rumor about the Black Bird. Strange 
people are gathering in San Francisco, coming from all over the world to possess the Black 
Bird. For seventeen years they've hunted for it. They'll kill to possess it -- they'll do 
anything to possess it; and they believe that Spade either has it or knows where it is. 
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From the sinister, grotesque fat man, Caspar Gutman, Spade learns the strange 
history of the Bird, out of the dim, misty past when the Emperor Charles V gave the Knights 
of Malta an island of their own, and they in return gave him a present of unbelievable 
wealth: The Maltese Falcon. 

"The fat man looked over his shoulder at the closed doors, hunched his chair a few 
inches nearer Spade's, and reduced his voice to a husky whisper: . 'Have you any conception of 
the extreme, the immeasurable, wealth of the Order at that time?'...His whisper became lower 
and more purring. ‘They were rolling in wealth, sir. You've no idea. None of us has any 
idea. For years they had preyed on the Saracens, had taken nobody knows what spoils of gems, 
precious metals, silks, ivories -- the cream of the cream of the East. That is history, sir. 
We all know that the Holy Wars to them, as to the Templars, were largely a matter of loot... 
and they hit on the happy thought of sending Charles for the first year's tribute...a glori- 
ous golden falcon encrusted from head to foot with the finest jşwels in their coffers. And 
remember, sir, they had fine ones -- the finest out of Asia.'" 9 

But the foot-high jeweled bird never reached Charles; the galley it sailed on was 
taken by pirates, by the Admiral Barbarossa, Khair-ed-Din, and went to Algiers. Down through 
the ages it traveled, leaving behind a trail of blood and crime and besotted greed, finally 
turning up after a century of silence in Paris, where the fat man heard of it and began the 
search that has taken him to San Francisco. 

Spade's adventures with the dangerous people who'd do anything for the Bird have 
enthralled people ever since the book first appeared in Black Mask as a five-part serial, 
September 1929 - January 1930, in hard-covers, Knopf, 1930. 

The story is told in a hard-boiled prose as cold and precise as a slicing scalpel. 
It seems at first as far away from the Arabian Nights as possible: "'That -- that story I 
told you yesterday was all -- a story,' she stammered, and looked up at him now with miserable 
frightened eyes. 

"'Oh, that,' Spade said lightly. 'We didn't exactly believe your story.' 

"'Then --?' Perplexity was added to the misery and fright in her eyes. 

"'We believed your two hundred dollars.' 

"You mean --?'... 

"'I mean that you paid us more than if you'd been telling the truth,' he explained 
blandly, ‘and enough more to make it all right.'"60 The dialogue sounds so real and natural 
it seems Hammett just took it all down in shorthand while real people spoke, rather than 
inventing it. 

But there is the rigorious code of honor, followed strictly to an extent and an 
extreme most of us would never go to. Spade hated Archer but he is going to track down his 
killer no matter what the cost. He knows most people will not follow a code that far, es- 

ecially for someone they didn't like. Spade will: "Listen...You'll never understand me, 

ut I'll try once more and then we'll give it up. Listen. When a man's partner is killed 
he's supposed to do something about it. It doesn't make any difference what you thought about 
him. He's your partner and you're supposed to do something about it." 1l 

And there are the other many qualities that put this story in the Arabian Nights 
category, first pointed out perceptively by Ellery Queen. He described Hammett as a "romantic 
realist". 

"Examine the plot of Hammett's most famous story, The Maltese Falcon: the seventeen 
years' crusade to win that fabulous, solid-gold, gem-loaded bird; the trail of double-cross, 
theft, murder, chicanery, blook, sweat and tears. Can you imagine a more romantic theme? 

"Every incident in the main line of the plot is 20th Century fairy tale. Against 
this background of sheer melodrama and sensational romanticism, how does Hammett achieve the 
hard lacquer of realism?... 

"Hammett tells his modern fables in terms of realism...His stories are the stuff of 
dreams; his characters are the flesh-and-blood of reality...authentic human beings who think, 
talk, and act like real people. Their speech is tough, earthy...their desires, their moods, 
their frustrations, are cut open, laid bare, probed... 

"The skin of realism hides the inner body of romance...inside...Hammett is one of 
the purest and most uninhibited romantics of us all. 

"Reader, take from Hammett...escape to a dreamworld of Maltese treasure --- a modern 
Arabian Nights of crime and detection."63 

Where does this strong appeal come from? Certainly not from the real worlds of the 
East. The Orient has all the problems the West does, with less technological capacity to 
cope with them and a rising population problem that hampers and cripples what efforts they 
can make, Author and traveler L. Sprague de Camp returned from a recent trip to India and 
remarked that he was never so glad to get out of any country as he was to leave India. "Even 
with the best of intentions,," he said, "I doubt if any place on earth administers such a 
violent trans-cultural shock to the Western visitor as does India." 

"Starvation, disease, and destitution still continue to take a frightful toll," 
comments Cook on India in Human Fertility: The Modern Dilemna. "Between 1875 and 1900, it 
is estimated that nearly twenty-four million people died of famine. In 1943 alone, some four 
million died. Many millions are chronically underfed...Cholera has continued as a constant 
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threat. Between i900 and 1930, deaths from this disease alone totaled over ten million. 
Plague has caused about thirteen million deaths since 1896...In spite of...famine and disease, 
India's population has grown. "65 In China, "a high birth rate is kept in check by a high and 
fluctuating death rate..."©© and if China has any immensely powerful secret organizations 
they have certainly failed to stop the Chinese Communists in China, Tibet, Mongolia, etc. 
Torn by war, disease, starvation running rampant, these countries are hardly, now or in the 
past, realistic bases for romance and beauty. Nor, with all their immense problems, are they 
likely to be in the near and probably far future either. 

The world of the Arabian Nights, then, was never real, either centuries ago or today. 
Where then did it come from in the first place? And how can we account for the magic spell 
it casts over us all? How can we believe, even for a moment, in a world we knew all along 
never existed? Why do we believe in that world of color and romance, of cruelty and strong 
sensuousness, as even hard-bitten Sgt. Corday believed; in that world of crime and codes of 
honor rigorously followed? 

The world of the Arabian Nights is our world as seen through a child's eyes. Only 
children hold such strange beliefs in codes of honor and trust in promises, and carry them 
to extremes that only prudence and experience can convince later are impractical or even 
harmful. Only children will so unfeelingly inflict cruelty on others. (Some grow out of 
this; others do not.) That is why these stories have such color and vividness of visual 
experience in them, it is the look of jeweled insects seen for the first time by one too young 
to be bored, to whom everything is strange and never-seen-before, one who does not overlook 
the strange beauty around him because he is seeing it for the first time. 

Our cities of today would seem as strange and gorgeous to an Arab, say, who had 
never seen a modern city before, as strange as the Bagdad of minirets and temples, the Babylon 
of the Hanging Gardens, would seem to us. Until we got, in both cases, close enough to see 
the dirt, the misery, the starvation in the streets. 

Here is H. P. Lovecraft seeing New York for the first time: "Coming for the first 
time upon the town, I had seen it in the sunset from a bridge, majestic above its waters, 
its incredible peaks and pyramids rising flowerlike and delicate from pools of violet mist 
to play with the flaming clouds and the first stars of evening. Then it had lighted up window 
by window above the shimmering tides where lanterns nodded and glided and deep horns bayed 
weird harmonies, and had itself become a starry firmament of dreams, redolent of fairy music, 
and one with the marvels of Carcassone and Sarmarcand and El Dorado and all glorious and half- 
fabulous cities."67 

Bagdad is our town, as it once appeared to us in our youth, in a time we have long 
forgo CERI, It is the atmosphere of our youth, the feeling of our youth, the emotions of our 
youth. 

The Arabian Nights is our own youth. Its appeal lies in its revisiting of that long- 
lost land we once knew so well and felt at home in, the time when we were children growing. 

As Marlowe said to his fellow seamen, "But you here -- you all had something out of life: 
money, love -- whatever one gets on shore -- and, tell me, wasn't that the best time, that 
time when we were young at sea; youth and had nothing, on the sea that gives nothing, except 
hard knocks -- and sometimes a chance to feel your strength -- that only -- that you all 
regret?'" 

And we all nodded at him...over the polished table that like a still sheet of brown 
water reflected our faces, lined, wrinkled...marked by toil, by deceptions, by success, by 
love; our weary eyes...looking anxiously for something out of life, that while it is expected 
is already gone -- has passed unseen, in a ay , in a flash -- together with the youth, with 
the strength, with the romance of illusions."68 


"Hearken, O King, while I tell of high dooms and valorous men in the dim 
Mists of long-passed eons -- aye, long and long ago, ere Ninevah and Tyre 
were born and ruled and crumbled to the dust. In the lusty youth of the 
world, Imperial Gobi, Cradle of Mankind, was a land of beauty and of wonder 
and of black evil beyond imagination. And of Imperial Gobi, Mistress of 
the Asian Seas, nothing now remains but a broken shard, a shattered stone 
that once crowned an obelisk -- nothing is left but a thin high wailing 
in the wind, a crying that mourns for lost glories. Hearken again, O King, 
while I tell you of my vision and my dream -- 

The Tale of Sakhmet the Damned." 

from "The Citadel of Darkness", 

by Henry Kuttner.69 


NOTES 


* The runners-up, in case anybody is interested, were (in the order named) :2 - 
Tarzan of the Apes, by Edgar Rice Burroughs; 3 - The Miracle Man, by Frank L. Packard; 
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4 - "Steamboat Gold", by George Washington Ogden; 5 - The Light of Western Stars, 
by Zane Grey; 6 - The Golden Knight, by George Challis (a pen name of Frederick 
Faust, "Max Brand")" 7 - Annapolis Ahoy!, by George Bruce; 8 - The Unholy Three, 
by Tod Robbins; 9 - "War For Sale", by Max Brand, (Faust again); and 10 - The 
Thirty-Nine Steps, by John Buchan. I don't know if the Ogden and Brand stories 
were ever in hard-cover,. 
Though his novels were a little longer than most today, Merritt was never a pro- 
lific writer; his total works are eight novels, one never issued in English in 
hard-covers, though there is said to be a pirated Russian edition; five short 
stories and one novelette; and two unfinished novels later completed by another 
writer. The s-f and fantasy novels are: The Moon Pool, 1919; The Ship of Ishtar, 
1926; The Face in the Abyss, 1931; The Dwellers in the Mirage, 1932 (perhaps his 
best novel); Burn, Witch, Burn!, 1933; Cree Shadow, 1934. The detective-crime 
novel, Seven Footprints To Satan, came out in . The two unfinished novels, 
both fantasy, were completed by artist and writer Hannes Bok. The Fox Woman and 
The Blue Pagoda, by A. Merritt and Hannes Bok, was published 1946, and The Black 
Wheel, again by both Merritt and Bok, in 1947. A collection of his shorter works, 
including all he had done of The Fox Woman, published as a complete novelette, 
and two unfinished novels, each about three or four pages only, was published in 
1949 by Avon in paperback under the title The Fox Woman and Other Stories. The 
short stories were: "Through the Dragon Glass"; "Three Lines of Old French"; 
"The People of the Pit"; "The Drone"; "The Last Poet and the Robots". The novel- 
ette, "The Women of the Woods", and his novelette-length unfinished part of "The 
Fox Woman", published here as a complete novelette, made up the long stories. 
Two fragments rounded it out, "The White Road", and "When Old Gods Wake". One 
novel, first published as "The Metal Monster", and in revised version as "The 
Metal Emperor", may have been published in Russian as The Lightning Witch. Avon 
published a paperback edition of it, as The Metal Monster. It has never had hard- 
cover publication in English, unlike the rest of his novels. 
For an author whose works are not, one would think, widely known, Flecker is a 
favorite with the most unexpected people. In his anthology, Other Men's Flowers, 
an anthology of verse that he has liked enough to memorize at one time or another, 
Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, who destroyed the military reputation, as well as 
the armies, of Mussolini in an almost literally whirlwind campaign in North Africa, 
relates that Flecker is one of his favorite poets -- "one who had the vision of 
the poet." He likes to quote him, and states: "I can still repeat to myself -- 
nearly all that is printed here. My A(ides)D(e)C(amp) have to listen politely 
when I quote verse to them -- that is a privilege of a Commander-in-Chief; my wife 
and daughters have quietly but firmly cured me of the habit as far as they are 
concerned. I would warn young men, when they find young women willing, even ap- 
parently anxious, to listen to them repeating poetry, to watch their step very 
carefully." (Putnam's, 1945, pg. xvi.) 

We print the Field Marshall's warning here as a public service to our bach- 
elor subscribers. We are not merely and callously concerned only with your money; 
our interest is in your welfare. 


General Note: 


The stories and novels about the efforts of the sinister Oriental Dr. Fu 
Manchu, to dominate the world, have not been included because of a lack of space. 
Many of them qualify, and to list and discuss them in even superficial detail would 
require an article by itself, one at least as long as this one. Many of Sax 
Rohmer's other novels and stories have been left out for the same reason, includ- 
ing his more recent novels of Sumuru, a sort of female version (Women's Lib Style) 
of the insidious doctor, and, like him, also attempting world aomination. 

Many of the stories listed here come from Weird Tales, a magazine that did 
not confine itself to ghost stories only. Its most influentail editor, Farnsworth 
Wright, "loved the florid, the exotic, the richly phrased, the high flight of fancy. 
..He loved words...rolled words in his mouth as he would an old wine...He believed 
in his magazine", said E. Hoffman Price, who knew him. ("The Book of the Dead: 
Farnsworth Wright", by E. Hoffman Price, in Anubis, Vol. 1, No. 3.) 
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LADIES IN CRIME 


A Quiz by Veronica M.S. Kennedy 


Readers are invited to identify, from the clues (in the style of the Times of London 


Crossword Puzzle), fifteen ladies who are either detectives, associates of detectives, cri- 
minals or victims in famous mystery novels or series of novels. 


l. A peaceful muddler. 
An English pittance inters an automobile. 10. 


8. 


9. A Lady could age. 
Syrup with an R in it. 


Self effacement on fire. ll. Did she give a clue to Cromwell? 
Avoid flattery. 12. My friend the Apostle's offspring. 
Distant, short, and not quite fat. 13. Overlook an agent. 

Contrary Greeting. 14. Santa Claus a redcap. 

Henry's river. 15. Of the Italian highway. 


Divine talon. 


Extra clues: All the ladies come from novels by the following: James Hadley Chase, Agatha 
Christie, Arthur Conan. Doyle, Ian Fleming, Erle Stanley Gardner, Peter O'Donnell, Ellery 
Queen, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Sax Rohmer, "Sapper," and Georges Simenon. 
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A NOTE ABOUT LEWIS CARROLL 


by R. W. Hays 


In an earlier issue of The Armchair Petective, J. R. Christopher referred to a lost 
and perhaps never-published piece of writing by Lewis Carroll, which from its title, "The 
Unknown One," may have had some connection with the mystery field. It has occurred to me 
to associate this title with "L'Amie Inconnue," the title of Chapter Two in Carroll's much 
underrated Sylvie and Bruno,? but since "The Unknown One" appeared, if at all, in 1845, and 
Sylvie and Bruno not until 1889, the similarity is probably coincidental. In any case, the 
chapter contains no element of mystery in the sense understood by TAD readers. 

Considering his known preoccupations, it would be no surprise, however, if Carroll had 
taken some interest in detection or detective fiction. His concern with logical puzzles and 
with ciphers, his inclusion of courtroom scenes in Alice in Wonderland and The Hunting of the 
Snark, his stories "Novelty and Romancement" and "Wilhelm von Schmitz," the plot of the for- 
mer based on the misreading and of the latter on the mispronunciation of a word or words— 
all these might be taken as pointing in the direction of some such possible interest, but 
neither these examples, nor occasional humorous references to policemen,3 suffice to estab- 
lish it. 

I have found one and only one passage in Carroll's writings that clearly shows an in- 
terest in the work of the detective. It appears in “A Tangled Tale," serialized in The Mon- 
thly Packet in 1880. In this story, each of the installments, called "Knots," was a vehicle 
for one or two mathematical and logical puzzles for junior solvers, whose answers the author 
graded and discussed. The solvers used pseudonyms—one, for example, was "Balbus", the 
nickname of a character in the story itself. Some showed considerable ability as mathemat- 
icians and humorists, and one wonders whether any of them could now be identified. 

In 1880, Sherlock Holmes was yet to be created, and I can find no evidence that Car- 
roll had read any of the detective writings of Poe, Gaboriau, Collins, or Green. The pas- 
sage under discussion shows, however, the influence of Dickens, both in its style and in its 
use of the name "Bill Sykes," from Bill Sikes in Oliver Twist (1838), a novel much concerned 
with crime and its exposure. How much of Dickens' work Carroll had read, is, again, a mat- 
ter on which I can offer no evidence, except for one citation of Nicholas Nickleby,4 but it 
is not unlikely that he also knew the writings, or some of them, in which detection plays a 
major role. 

And now, at long last, the quotation from "A Tangled Tale," Answers to Knot VII. 


Another remark of BALBUS I will quote and discuss: for I think 
it also may yield a moral for some of my readers. He says, "It is the 
same thing in substance whether in solving this problem we use words 
and call it arithmetic, or use letters and signs and call it algebra." 
Now this does not appear to me a correct description of the two methods: 
the arithmetical method is that of synthesis only; it goes from one 
known fact to another, till it reaches its goal: whereas the algebra- 
ical method is that of "analysis'; it begins with the goal, symboli- 
cally represented, and so goes backwards, dragging its veiled victim 
with it, till it has reached the full daylight of known facts, in 
which it can tear off the veil and say, "I know you:" 

Take an illustration: Your house has been broken into and robbed, 
and you appeal to the policeman who was on duty that night. "Well, 
mum, I did see a chap getting out over your garden wall: but I was a 
good bit off, so I didn't chase him, like I just cut down the short 
way to the "Chequers," and who should I meet but Bill Sykes, coming 
full split around the corner. So I just ups and says, "My lad, you're 
wanted." That's all I says. And he says, "I'll go along quiet, Bobby," 
he says, "without the darbies," he says. There's your Arithmetical 
policeman. Now try the other method: "I seed somebody a-running, but 
he was well gone or ever I got nigh the place. So I just took a look 
round in the garden. And I noticed the footmarks, where the chap had 
come right across your flower-beds. They was good big footmarks 
sure-ly. And I noticed as the left foot went down at the heel, ever 
so much deeper than the other. And I says to myself, "The chap's 
been a big hulking chap: and he goes lame on his left foot." And I 
rubs my hand on the wall where he got over, and there was soot on 
it, and no mistake. So I says to myself, "Now where can I light on 
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a big man, in the chimbley-sweep line, what's lame of one foot?" 
And I flashes up permiscuous: and I says, "It's Bill Sykes:" says 
I. There is your Algebraical policeman—a higher intellectual 
type, to my thinking, than the other.5 


NOTES 


l. TAD, III, No. 4 (July 1970), 247. The story was written for the Richmond School magazine, 
but no copy is known to exist. 
2. Although the Complete Works of Lewis Carroll (New York: Modern Library, 1936) is in fact 
far from complete, it contains all the writings cited in this article. 
3. E.g., from the poem "Miss Jones" (ibid., p. 818): 
And where's the new police? ... 
They sit and chatter, they chatter with the cook, the guardians, so they 're 
called, of public peace. 
Through the tanyard was heard the dismal sound, 
"How on earth is it policemen never, never, never, can be found?" 
d Ebid., p- 1107. 
5. Ibid., pp. 1057-59. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


MOVIE NOTE 


Non-Stop New York (Gaumont-British, 1937). Directed by Robert Stevenson; screenplay 
by Roland Pertwee and J.0.C. Orton from a novel by Ken Attiwill; camera, Mutz Greenbaum; 
musical direction, Louis Levy; dresses by Norman Hartnell; 8 reels. With anna Lee, John 
Loder, Francis L. Sullivan, Desmond Tester, Fran Cellier, Athene Seyler, William Dewhurst, 
Drusilla Wills, Peter Bull, Jerry Verno, James Pirrie, Ellen Pollock, Arthur Goulett. 

In the mid-30's, Gaumont-British produced a handful of slightly lower echelon thrill- 
ers to cash in on the market created by their Alfred Hitchcock films, without either com- 
peting with them or overlapping in any way. Using stories by writers like Oppenheim, and 
good directors (Albert de Courville, Robert Stevenson), writers and players, they were slick 
and often quite humorous films, modest in ambition but polished in outcome. Strange Boarders 
and Non-Stop New York were two of the best, and the latter also benefitted (in Britain at 
least) from the likeable new screen team of John Loder and Anna Lee, who had earlier co- 
starred in The Man Who Changed His Mind (with Karloff) and King Solomon's Mines, and would 
appear again together much later, for John Ford, in How Green Was My Valley and Gideon's Day. 
Next to Hitchcock, Robert Stevenson (then married to Anna Lee) was Gaumont's most reliable 
action and thriller director, and he followed Hitchcock (and Loder) to Hollywood in the early 
40's. Apart from being a good thriller, Non-Stop New York is interesting historically in be- 
ing the last of an unofficial futuristic trilogy in which Gaumont-British made some daring 
(but unfulfilled) prophecies about Atlantic travel. With the idea of transatlantic air tra- 
vel considered a dangerous impossibility in 1933, they made as a German co-production F.P.I. 
Doesn't Answer, dealing with the establishment of a mid-Atlantic floating aerodrome to re- 
fuel and repair planes, and thus cut the flying distance in half. (The steamship combines 
tried to sabotage it!) In 1935, considerate of pedestrian traffic needs, Gaumont-British 
and the Germans got together again for Transatlantic Tunnel. (Munitions magnates, wary of the 
world peace the tunnel would supposedly though unexplainably bring about, tried to wreck that 
project:) Then, a little over a year later, munus German collaboration, Non-Stop New York 
("Its fictional enthusiasm outstrips science" remarked the New York Times) set itself in the 
near future when non-stop giant airliner flights across the Atlantic would be possible. Even 
the giant jumbo jets of today, while carrying a much larger passenger load than the uneconom- 
ical handful of this film, haven't quite caught up to its spacious modern design and teċh- 
nically dubious observation platform. Presumably too, in the late 30's the prime consider- 
ations were space and comfort rather than speed; certainly detective Loder, performing above 
and beyond the call of duty, couldn't have clambered out of the plane and on to its wing at 
today's supersonic speeds. 

For all of its fanciful elements though (and partially because of them) it's still a 
rattling good thriller, with Francis L. Sullivan stealing most of the thunder with his bra- 
vura villainy. Incidentally, thanks to some interpolated New York-shot footage, the film's 
American story-segments do carry a little more conviction than the average British thriller 
with New York locales. One still shudders to recall a later (and more elaborate) British 
thriller, Dear Murderer, which kept New York business offices open on a key public holiday, 
and also had the hero (for an important story point) pick up a copy of the aristocratic/snob 
magazine The Tatler which someone had left lying around in a sleazy Times Square bar—the 
equivalent, at the very least, of The Village East being found in Buckingham Palace: 

—William K. Everson 
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CHARLIE GHAN IN BOOKS AND IN MOTION PICTURES 


by Douglas M. Armato 


During the golden age of the American detective story, Earl Derr Biggers created a 
rotund Chinese detective, Sergeant! Charlie Chan, who was to become famous first in book 
form and later in motion pictures. 

Chinamen in the pre-Biggers detective world were usually relegated to being either 
dumb henchmen, traitorous crooks, or scheming houseboys—the exception being Sax Rohmer's 
Fu-Manchu series and others of that type, in which the Oriential was portrayed as an out- 
and-out insidious criminal. 

It was not until Biggers published the first Chan novel in 19252 that an Oriental 
was finally cast on the side of law and order. This is not to say that after the appearance 
of Chan the "insidious oriental" prototype was reversed; suffice to say that it was less 
dominant. If there was any reason for the lessened frequency of insidious Chinese in the 
post-golden age plots it is probably because they had become old hat along with unknown poi- 
sons, separated-at-birth twins, and gramophones. 

But there were other things Biggers contributed to the evolution of the American 
detective story besides the non-insidious Chinaman. For one, Chan was gathering suspects 
together for group questioning long before Nero Wolfe made his debut in 1934. 

Biggers also set Chan's adventures in a small town atmosphere (Honolulu in the 20's) 
as Ellery Queen was to set his adventures in later years in Wrightsville*, and as Phoebe 
Atwood Taylor was to locate her sleuth Asey Mayo's adventures on Cape Cod. But unlike Queen 
in Wrightsville (or Mayo on the Cape), Biggers did not exploit Honolulu by turning it into a 
virtual bloodbath every time the detective would appear on the scene”. It is not like Wrights- 
ville (which must have had the highest mortality rate in the U.S. during the Queen years), in 
which every time Ellery set foot in the city limits a murder (or two) would be committed, al- 
most as if it were a custom used to preserve the status-quo-delicti. 

Biggers conquered the need to boost Honolulu's homicide rate by using the city mostly 
as a home base and setting only two and a portion of a third of the investigations there. 
Whenever Chan was called on to solve a crime on the continent, he would complete that task 
in one book and continue the excursion in the next book with a fresh murder. 

Biggers had two major flaws. The first was characterization. He would develop the 
personalities of the subordinate characters to the point where we feel we know them by the 
middle of the book. Normally this would be an asset, but in Biggers' case the reason we 
know them so well is because they are pure stereotype. 

Take as an example the round-the-world tour group in Charlie Chan Carries On: a re- 
tired lawyer with a fatal heart ailment who is accompanied by a young aristocratic Bostonian 
(Nob Hill, of course), who is acting as a traveling companion for the lawyer. The Bostonian 
falls in love with a rich and beautiful midwestern auto-empire heiress but tries to pretend 
he doesn't and vice-versa with the heiress. There is a yokel couple from Akron, Ohio, who 
take motion pictures, a gangster and his moll (from—where else?—Chicago), a rich lumber 
baron, and of course a "Grand Dame" who has traveled most of the world and gives love advice 
on the side, etc. 

Biggers' second major flaw is that sometimes the solutions to Chan's cases hinge on 
a single word or action such as the way a man opens his briefcase. The most famous of these 
one-point solutions appears in Charlie Chan Carries On, in which the whole case is cracked 
through a suspect referring to the murder room as "stuffy". The clue is not exactly hidden 
from the reader, but then again it is not quite "dangled in front of his face" either. The 
irritating thing about this method of solving the crime is that the reader has been dragged 
through two hundred and seventy pages of Chan and Inspector Duff following up leads, finding 
clues, and interviewing suspects, and then all of a sudden on page two hundred and seventy- 
one Chan solves the case on the evidence gathered from one word of one suspect's testimony— 
making all the detection on the previous two hundred and seventy pages just so much window 
dressing. : : 

But still the Chan novels remain a stimulating and enjoyable reading experience. Not 
all of the Chans have a one-pronged solution and the tiresome stereotypes were probably only 
familiar types in the 20's and 30's. 

The books benefit from a simple, yet not banal prose style and from the methodical 
detective procedures of Sergeant Chan. There is always action, yet it does not overshadow 
the job at hand, to discover the murderer. There are sub-plots and romantic interludes, but 
they do not detract from the plot, they rather make it more three-dimensional. 

Biggers wrote six detective novels featuring Charlie Chan, published in the eight 
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year period from 1925 to 1932. They are as follows: 

1) The House Without a Key (1925) 

Chan solves his first case, the murder of a rich man with a dark past, in Honolulu. 
The story is told through the eyes of John Tracy Winterslip, a snobbish young Bostonian®, 
Detection is rather nominal but much action takes place. There is extensive local Hawaiian 
color. 

2) The Chinese Parrot (1928) 

Chan brings the famous Phillimore pearls from Honolulu to the desert retreat of a 
rich man as a favor to his former masters, the Phillimore” family. He poses as a Chinese 
cook and with the help of Bob Eden discovers a murder and solves the crime. More detection 
here than is usual, but despite this a rather dull Chan in comparison to the other novels. 
Probably the first (and last) use of a talking parrat as a witness is found here. 

3) Behind That Curtain (1928) 

After the desert case Chan is in San Francisco waiting to leave for Honolulu. His 
departure is delayed by the murder of a famous retired Scotland Yard Inspector. Chan solves 
the case, which involves the disappearance of two mysterious women long before. Chan also 
first meets Inspector Duff here. This is the best Chan novel. 

4) The Black Camel (1929) 

Chan at his best in Honolulu, investigating the murder of a declining actress and 
making full use of clues and interviews to discover the murderer. 

5) Charlie Chan Carries On (1930) 

Murder follows a round-the-world tour group. Half the book features Inspector Duff 
of Scotland Yard, whom Charlie first met in Behind That Curtain, and who officiates until 
he is assaulted in Chan's office in Honolulu. Chan takes over his friend's case during the 
cruise between Honolulu and San Francisco, where the tour group breaks up. Despite the one- 
word solution it remains one of the better Chans, following only Behind That Curtain and The 
Black Camel. 

6) The Keeper of the Keys!° (1932) 

This last Chan is set in a secluded house near Lake Tahoe, where Chan must solve a 
mystery about an opera singer's past and her subsequent murder. Chan is more rigorous than 
ever, but despite this it is only a fair Chan novel. It suffers mostly from Chan not being 
in an urban atmosphere. 


The career of Charlie Chan in motion pictures began in 1926 when, played by Japanese 
actor George Kuwa, Chan appeared in a supporting role in The House Without a Key. The Chan 
series spanned over two decades and survived six different actors in the feature role and 
forty-seven of the most muddled movies ever to emerge from Hollywood, to end with The Sky 
Dragon in 1949. 

The first three Chan films found him played by three different actors!1 
in supporting roles. 

It was not until 1931 that Chan became the main character, in the movie Charlie Chan 
Carries On. Chan was played by Warner Oland, a Swedish actor who had previously been mainly 
cast as a villain and who was to become the most famous of the actors portraying Chan. He 
was to make twenty-seven Chan movies, in which he played a wise but pleasant Chan, not much 
changing the character Biggers had created but agreeably modifying him for mass audiences. 

One aint fgg modification was the appearance of "number three son" (usually 
played by Key Luke 2) who was a substitute for the fumbling Japanese policeman Kashimo, who 
was popular in the Chan books and performed approximately the same function, comedy relief, 
as Chan's sons and the inevitable Birmingham, Manton Moreland, were to play in the movies. 

After Oland's death a wide search was made to find an actor to succeed in the Chan 
role. Chosen was Sidney Toler, who was to make eleven Chans before his death in 1947. 

Toler, unlike Oland, seemed to be a bored Chan, and even the old formula after being used 
twenty seven times was rather stiff and stale. The murders were more ingenious and the loca- 
tions were more varied, sending Chan to such places as Reno and Paris and even to Honolulu 
where Chan was supposedly a member of the police force with the rank of lieutenantl3. To 
compensate for the more reserved nature of Toler's Chan and the overuse of formula, more 
footage was. devoted to Birmingham, the constantly terrified Negro chauffeur, and Chan's 

son (at this time played by Victor Sen Yung), who in some movies, such as Charlie Chan at 

the Wax Museum (1940), were seen together in more film footage than Toler himself. 

After Toler's death Roland Winters, the last: actor to portray Chan, took over the 
series for six movies. The Winters films were a vast improvement over the duller Toler 
movies, but still were not up to the Oland standard. 

‘Chan has not appeared on the screen since Winter's last in 1949, though there was a 
Chan television show starring J. Carroll Naish. The movies themselves were dormant until 


and tied down 
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1970, when the nostalgia craze caught up with them, and now they are once again popular. 

The forty-seven Chan films were basically built upon a formula, a step by step skele- 
ton plot which all the movies followed. Only a select few of the Chan movies deviated signi- 
ficantly from this formula, and these were movies based on previously used plots or stories 
such as The Docks of New Orleans, movies that were tailored for certain actors such as 
Charlie Chan in the City in Darkness, which was designed for Harold Hubert, or movies that 
doubled as U.S. propaganda during World War II, such as Charlie Chan in the Secret Service. 

The Charlie Chan "formula" was responsible for producing some of the most confusingly 
intricate plots ever to flash upon a screen. It made all the movies (disregarding side 
plots, murder methods, locations, and appearances of sons) essentially the same. One would 
imagine that this uniformity would make the criminal easy to spot, but strangely this is not 
the case in Charlie Chan movies. 

The classic Chan denouement consists of one major clue discovered by Chan (or sons), 
a struggle in which the clue is stolen, a group interrogation in which alibis are established, 
and a final gathering in which Chan gives everyone's movements on the night of the murder and 
points out the murderer, who will make a futile lunge for escape but will be seized by the 
up-to-now stupid police. 

A general rule can be followed to determine who the murderer is not, the rule being 
"anyone who: is found lurking in gardens, outside library windows, etc.; the evidence points 
out as guilty; has a perfect alibi; gets a prolonged camera closeup during the denouement; 
has a pencil moustache and smokes thin cigarettes in a holder; says he has business out of 
town and demands to be released; or says, ‘I've had enough of this outrage'; is always inno- 
cent." 

Now with this rule as a guideline one would think it child's play to identify the 
murderer. This is not so mainly because to determine the murderer from this rule you must 
be able to keep the characters straight, which, in a Chan film, is next to impossible. 

What makes the Chan films so enjoyable? First, the character Biggers created—like- 
able, pleasant, wise, humble, and in a way exotic. Second, the actors who portrayed Chan, 
each of whom added a new dimension to the character. Third, the stimulating somplexity of 
the plot that always kept the watcher guessing, even if usually in vain. And last, the re- 
run value. A viewer can see a particular Chan movie many times before he completely under- 
stands the complex plot and denouement. 

Certainly, between the books, films, comic strips and the television show, along with 
the other living relics of the initial age of Chan's popularity, it can be seen that Ser- 
geant Charlie Chan is a landmark in the development of the American detective story, along 
with Hammett, Chandler, Queen and Van Dine creations. 


NOTES 


1, Sergeant Charlie Chan becane an inspector somewhere between The Black Camel and Charlie 
Chan Carries On. 

2. The House Without a Key (1925). 

3. Fer de Lance (1934). 

4. Five of the twenty-one Queen books written since the creation of Wrightsville have taken 
place there, as well as a portion of The King is Dead (1952) and some short stories. 

5. Asey Mayo lived on the Cape and was usually called in on murder cases. 

6. In Charlie Chan Carries On (1928) most of Chan's part of the detecting took place on an 
ocean liner, though some occurred in Honolulu. 

7. This device was used twice, once between The Chinese Parrot and Behind That Curtain, and 
once between Charlie Chan Carries On and The Keeper of the Keys. 

8. Biggers had a fixation with snobbish Bostonians; one was either present or mentioned in 
all the Chan books. 

9. In the days before he became a member of the police force, Chan worked as a houseboy for 
the Phillimore family. Mrs. Phillimore taught him to read and write. 

10. Biggers had a tendency to use the word "key" in titles, such as in the two Chan books 
with that word in the title, and in his successful play, Seven Keys to Baldpate. 

11. The first and second films were silent and starred George Kuwa and Sojin (both Japanese) 
respectively. The third was a talkie and starred British actor E. L. Park. 

12. The part was also played by Benson Fong. 

13. Though Chan never had this rank in the books he achieved it in the later movies. 


The author wishes to acknowledge the use of the books The Detective in Film by Wil- 


lian K. Everson and The New York Times Encyclopedia of the Motion Picture, both of which sup- 


plied background information for the section on the motion pictures. 
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WHO KILLED CHARLIE CHAN? 


by Jon L. Breen 


Please hold your applause. Charlie Chan has not returned. 

Charlie Chan Mystery Magazine's first issue, dated November 1973, features a short 
novel of about 30,000 words called "Walk Softly, Strangler," under the byline of Robert Hart 
Davis. Davis, it will be recalled, is the house name that was used on the lead novels in 
the Man from Uncle and Girl from Uncle magazines, previous projects of publisher Leo Margul- 
ies. In the February 1974 issue, "The Silent Corpse" is the lead novel, again signed by 
Davis. Both novels feature a character called Charlie Chan. Little need be said here of 
the stories—they are capable but uninspired standard whodunits, "The Silent Corpse" slightly 
the better of the two. 

When I first heard, about a year before the first issue appeared, that there would be 
a Chan magazine, I was curious about various aspects of the publication and wrote to Leo Mar- 
gulies requesting information—at that time, however, the things I wanted to know were class- 
ified. Now some of the questions can be answered. 

Would the stories be done in period (i.e., the twenties and thirties) or brought up to 
date? As I feared, Chan has been updated to a contemporary setting. 

Who is doing the stories? Mr. Margulies didn't tell me, and I still don't know, but 
we can assume it's the same stable of ghosts that have previously come our way as Robert Hart 
Davis, Romer Zane Grey, and Brett Halliday in other magazines from the same publisher. 

Would the Earl Derr Biggers novels or the Charlie Chan films be used as a model? I 
suspected the latter, but as it turns out the magazine stories resemble neither the books 
nor the films. It is a relief that there is no number-one son yelling, "Hey, Pop, I got a 
swell clue:" But it is unfortunate, to get to the crux of the matter, that there is no 
Charlie Chan, either. 

The magazine Chan, who is drawn to look like Sidney Toler in the logo and Warner Oland 
in the interior illustrations, bears no resemblance at all to Charlie Chan as conceived by 
Biggers or to Charlie Chan as adapted (and slightly distorted) for the movies. 

To begin with, the magazine Chan talks just like anyone else. The only time his speech 
is notable picturesque or runs to proverbs is when he is putting it on for someone—either be- 
cause he is trying to live up to his image by doing what people expect of him or because he 
is trying to evade a question or put a suspect off guard. At times, he also kiddingly says 
things like "Cholly so solly." Whatever verbal variations Chan affects the author refers to 
as reverting to pidgin. It is done by Chan with a twinkle in his eye, and it often makes 
his friends impatient with him. 

Dictionary definition of pidgin: "a simplified speech used for communtation between 
people with different languages." (Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, 1973 ed.) What 
author Davis calls pidgin is nothing of the sort. More importantly, the Biggers Chan never 
spoke pidgin in his life. He abhored it. Nor did he speak broken English. Nor did he have 
trouble with his R's and L's. What grammatical problems he had were cleared up after the 
second book in the series. Chan was justifiably proud of his English. He took language 
seriously and spoke beautifully. For him to kid his picturesque speech, the kind of lang- 
uage that came naturally to him, would be utterly out of character. 

The changing of Chan's speech patterns undermines the whole basis of his character. 

It is easy to imagine why the magazine Charlie Chan came out the way he did. Some 
Asian-Americans have seen Chirlie Chan as a racial stereotype. I think this view is unjust- 
ified. Certainly it doesn't „eflect the intention of Earl Derr Biggers, who created Chan to 
counteract the.stereotype of sinister villainy exemplified by such characters as Fu Manchu. 
But in any case, doing Chan in the present lcimate of heightened ethnic sensibilities is a 
tricky business. The magazine has taken an easy out: call him Charlie Chan, but make him in- 
distinguishable from any other loner detective, make him Mike Shayne in Oriental makeup. 
Forget Punchbowl Hill and the wife and kids. Refer to the elements that made Chan recogniz- 
ably Chinese to his creator only to make fun of them. Try to satisfy fans of the old Chan 
by making his personality a sort of running gag. Make Chan younger, more physical, intro- 
ducing Eastern martial arts to help maintain the diluted Oriental flavor. 

As for Chan's identity crisis—the conflicting influences of Eastern and Western ways, 
the resistance to creeping ambition—forget that. It's dangerous ground. So is the racial 
discrimination Chan occasionally encountered, and his own irrational prejudice toward the 
Japanese. Anything introspective, anything that makes Chan a three-dimensional character 
must go. 

s And what about trying to approximate Earl Derr Biggers' gentle, humorous style? 


Needles to say, not worth the bother. continued on page 127 
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Another Side of Harry Stephen Keeler 
by Jack Cuthbert (and H.S.K.) 


I recently got around to reading Good Time Coming, a 507 page volume by Edmund Schid- 
del. This is a non-mystery type book, more or less about authors and the book publishing u 
business and the characters therein. I would say mostly less, since a large section of the 
tome is devoted to the sexual activities of the inhabitants of the publishing world. 

In any case, I was reminded, for some unknown reason, of the various remarks of Harry 
Stephen Keeler regarding book publishers and their nefarious activities. Accordingly, I un- 
earthed a slight bunch of letters I received from HSK some 25 years ago, during our all too 
brief exchange of letters. After rereading these I was agains impressed by his remarks and 
decided that his opinions and advice to unpublished writers might be of value or at least, 
of interest to some of TAD readers. 

After consulting with one AJH, I put together the following, ---- 

Harry Stephen Keeler, for the benefit of the younger generation and those older read- 
ers not familiar with his writings, was a somewhat controversial mystery writer, most popu- 
lar, in the U.S., in the 30's and 40's. He was controversial in that one either violently 
disliked or equally violently liked his highly individual style of writing. His plots, of 
infinite variety, were something at which to marvel-each book usually containing four or 
rave sub-plots which could be (and sometimes were) capable of being developed into another 

ok. 

As far as my knowledge of HSK is concerned, he was a very fine and gracious gentleman 
and generous with his time and council to aspiring writers or readers. His favorite dislike 
was book publishers (not without reason) as some of his letters will attest. 

I shall not go into his general history or give a list of the many books he wrote as 


all this has been covered -- and very well too -- by the following TAD writers -- 
F. M. Nevins, Jr. - TAD, Vol.1 #3 FrMn Nevins, Jr. - Vol.3 #2 
Bernard Beauchesne - Vol.1 #4 F.M. Nevins, Jr. - Vol.3 #3 


Frank Gruber - Vob.2 #1 


I trust readers will pardon numerous personal references which are necessary to follow 
some of the correspondence. 

I first became a Keeler devotee after reading his fourth or fifth published (in U.S.) 
book The Spectacles of Mr. Cagliostro and from there on avidly read his works as they appear- 
ed. These I read by use of te then popular lending libraries which were, at that time, pre- 
valent in department stories, drug stores and magazine shops. This was during the thirties 
when I -- among many others -- could little afford book purchases but managed to scrape up 
from two to five cents a day which was usually the rental charge. This was in the pre- 
paper back period and later, the advent of the many paperback publishing houses drove these 
rental emporiums out of business. 

However, in the early forties, when finances had picked up, I decided to acquire unto 
myself a complete collection of all the books written by HSK, which at that time, didn't 
seem impossible. 

By considerable searching and writing to various book finders, I acquired a respect- 
able beginning and slowly checked off from my list the latest acquisitions. Then a road 
block was thrown into my list by an ad of Pheenix Press announcing a new book by Harry 
Stephen Keeler, "author of Sing Sing Nights and 38 other books." The number 38 threw my 
check list off by one book and I also wondered how Phoenix Press got into the act as all his 
previous books had eminated from E. P. Dutton. Accordingly, in a rash moment, I took to my 
typer and dispatched a letter to HSK via Phoenix Press proclaiming my problem and my interest 
in hiw writings. In a surprising short time, I received the following from HSK -- with a few 


deletions: 
Thursday 


Dear Mr. Cuthbert 
That was swell of you to write me that letter, and to write such a big one, 


too. These are just a few -- the very few -- of the things that make writing 
pleasurable. For after so many years it becomes a drudge and onerous to say the 
least. 


You opinion of mysteries in general was particularly interesting to me. 
Curiously, I do much better in England than here. Over here, Earl Stanley Gardner 
and many others have the top sales I do not have. It might surprise you, but I take 
3 times as much out of England for a book than I do on this side, and since England 
has about 1/3rd of the popplation that America has (including, of course, Colonies) 
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that means the books have about 9 times as many readers. Since 85 percent of 
American mystery books circulate through rental libraries, and about 99 percent 


of Brish books. 


British like their fiction objective and highly descripted highlights. 
Americans want the sheer action, much like a synopsis. 
No grousing, however, so far as I am conterned. I also say damn this typewriter. 
I am using an old mill, all out of line, because my regular machine on which I 


transcribe in on the blink. 


Now about your mystery! Well, I changed over to Phoenix on the last book -- 
will be there from now on -- and they got mixed up and said "Author of S.S. Nights 
and 38 other books" whereas it should have been with book in your hand and 37 other 
books. (This sheet of air mail wartime stationary is also incorrect; it should 


read 38.) 


(The letter sheet reads as follows -- "Yes - the 37 published 
novels of Harry Stephen Keeler are available at all American public 
libraries, and are still in print and also available, without excep- 


tion, through the American Publishers, 


E.P.Dutton & Co., New York 


City, likewise in Great Britain through the British publishers, Ward 


Lock & Co., London.) 


- I am flattered you have so many of my books. Have you a copy of The Skull of 
the Waltzing Clown? I have a large number of that book, Dutton edition, bought when 
it came out, as I always prefer to present that one. Even though some people have 
claimed (librarians) that the author is certainly insane. I would be happy to send 
you one autographed, for your collection; as I have a large number. 

However, I don't want to give you something you have or have read. And so I 
have a next-large number of copies of Finger Finger, with some 700 pages in it. 
Happy to send you that if you like it better. Or, on the other hand, I have an extra 


Riddle of the Travelling Skull and a 


of Wonderful Scheme of Christopher Thorne, 

British war-time-format edition of The Book With the Orange Leaves with just a little 
cutting of the American version. Also Green Jade Hand. Do let me know? If you have 
all these, I might, just might, have an extra over my file copies of some other tities. 


That I would have to see by looking at the file supply in the garrethhere! 


Needless to say, I was very happy about the 
Dutton sentence "still in print and available" and 
list of my required volumes. 

Shortly after this I received a letter from 
were temporarily out of stock. Accordingly, in my 
and received the following comment on the vagaries 
dry questions. 


Dear Jack- 


Best wishes and thanks 
Harry Stephen Keeler (Sgd) 


whale thing and was attracted by the E.P. 
immediately dispatched EPD a letter and 


Dutton stating that the books requested 
next letter to HSK, I mentioned this note 
of book publishers, plus answers to suné 


Answering your letter backassward, let me say I don't smoke a pipe; though 
note that every author, bar none, has his picture taken with his pipe in his 


mouth! 


About Dutton's telling you that fakealoo, I can only figure that they were 
stalling; as a publisher never likes to confess being out of print on an item, 
for then the movie rights revert to the author if he has bought the plates, if 
they exist; since the Gov. makes the publisher now melt up the plates [this was 
during WW II] confessing "out of print" would make the movie rights flash back 
to the quthor; and in case of a sale, the publisher wouldn't get his twenty-five 


percent. 


Now, about my attic, I know there is no use of my shoveling over 250 tones 
of dusty stuff, because I know I have only my file copies of each title plus a 
precious one extra or so in case a movie sale does develop on that one. 

The reason my earlier titles are easier to get is because them was the days 
before the rental libraries; when large editions were made of original and reprint. 
After 1932 (after The Box From Japan) rental libraries flooded in -- and editions 
were curtailed, in many instances no reprints being made. 

Are you interested in writing? Your letter indicates such. 

About lengths, publishers are always yelling bloody murder. What they would 
like to put out is -- well -- you've seen the new wartime mysteries? That makes 
the publishers rub their hands with glee, only the public will never stand for 
those Crime Club 183 page booklets; I am certain. 

Well, Jack, I am sending you a Finger, Finger, G. Jade Hand and a war-time 
format, British published, Book With Orange Leaves. These are very hard to get. 
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The British publisher sells out his limited edition at once, and then even the 
author can't get an extra copy. This English version has but a few hundred 
words cut out of it with respect to che American edition, since the novel was 
short to begin with. You might like it for a curiosity, since books (English 
and American) won't always be "wartime format". 

I'm putting in a S-W-Clown so that you can trade it for something you 
do not have (I have so many. 

If for any reason these fail to reach you be sure to let me know. I 
think they will. 

Thanks for your long letter and all the encomiums. 

Sincerely, Keeler 


In my next letter to him, I mentioned some of my struggles in trying to get something 
published and related to him the travels of my second book Mss (my first had more mileage 
on it than a Greyhound Bus and was still unpublished) and that, after going to five or six 
book publishers (and back) was in the hands of Phoenix Press (his own publisher) and that, 
to date, it had been in their hands for exactly one year, I received the following- 


June 2 
Dear Jack Cuthbert 

Well, you certainly do have the patience of Job. A while year with the 
Phoenix people, eh? Well, darned if I know what to tell you to do. Seems like 
you ought to look into that script -- still, maybe you're afraid of tipping over 
the applecart. Seems that you ought to know what their intentions are, anyway. 
However, I might say that if they ignored your letters and didn't answer, chances 
are certain that they HAVE your script. And in that case, no answer is better 
than an answer. 

About my Way Out stories, I have but one -- not even a novel -- yet to come 
out. Just a novelette dealing with the old Chinese book, and I shall work it in 
some future novel as an integral part of the plot. Which will mark "finis" to 
the Way Out. For while I don't have much trouble to write the stories, I hada 
hell of a damned time trying to slant each to a bit of Chinese wisdom and then write 
the bit of wisdom to fit the story. It had to be brief, pungent, Chinese in flavor 
and where possible, with a bit of humor. And I nearly busted my cerebetlum making 
them up. I combed thousands of real Chinese proverbs, but with the exception of 
but two cases could never find anything to fit the theme of any story. 

The X-Y-Z story you have obtained from England has since been out here as The 
Ivory Arrow; and The Iron Ring will be out here shortly as Case of I.A. So you'd 

etter pass them up. Watch out buying from Ward Lock any interesting strange 
titles. They may be new titles to books already brought out here. Ward Lock 
changes most everything. 

I'll be interested to know what was the final outcome of your Phoenix matter 
whenever it does come to a head. 

Best wishes, Keeler 


Sometime later, I ran again into difficulties with his publisher's reference to the 
number of bookwritten by HSK and included the question in my next letter to the gentleman 
and received the following- 

No date 
(HSK was not. one for 
dating letters) 

Dear Jack- 

I'm just leaving Chi in a couple of hours -- Milwaukee -- and as your welcome 
letter poses about a hundred questions, I'm going to go right through it answering 
each question in turn, regardless of your numbering. 

Here we go: 

l. The announcement was wrong and should have read that 16 Beans was my fortieth 

book, at least reckoning in and after American publication order. Disregard its 

numbering. 2. The ones issued now only in England will doubtlessly be issued here 
and I will try to think to let you know if, as and when. Since those are long books, 
it's somewhat unlikely they'll be issued by Phoenix who has a rigid upper word 

limit; in fact, I have to "bitch" a novel badly, as Jack Woodford puts it, to make 

it Phoenix length, and many CAN'T be “bitched". 3. Your map of the Keeler books 
seems completely correct - that 16 Beans, involving the Chinese book, classes in 
with the other books that involve The Way Out. I return you the map in case it's 

a sort of record of yours! 
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4. Miss Taylor of D-D has a sort of stable of "favorites" -- very snooty people 
D-D and you have to crash past her stable to get into Crime Club. This is the 
case with MANY publishers. You literally have to hit there with a script at the 
moment somebody died or announced he's gone with some other company. You have to 
"cop the spot" as you might put it, at the second the spot appears. The finest 
Masterpiece can't c#ash in if there are no spots. 5. Strangely, I know very 
little about Phoenix. I would say, in your case, that with any publisher at all, 
not hearing or getting an answer was more favorable than getting one, unless the 
answer was an acceptance. Phoenix are solely rental-library publishers; they 

sell their books for 80 cents against the ordinary publishers' $1.20. They make 
the author contribute to the low price by a reduced royalty on earlier copies. 

In my own case, they also sell my books to various sales points about the country, 
big stores, because Dutton's created a sales-table sale for them; otherwise, I 
presume Phoenix would not solicit the sales points. For it is said, you know, 
that 85 percent of all mysteries go to the rental libraries, anyway. How true 
this is, I don't know. I had a row with Dutton's, and am still plenty angry. 
About all you can do on a script is to inquire every three months; and if no 
answer is received, that's more favorable than no receiving one. (7) A fast! When 
I was editor of 10 Story Book, we ignored all queries about stories, but when we 
answered, we accepted the story. The moment we accepted the story, we were on the 
spot to pay for it; that's why we kept our mouths shut up to the moment of putting 
it in type. Shenanagins, heh, but that's the way the publisher worded. 

I think I've answered everything. I wish you lots of luck, Jack; but let me 
caution you, this game of novel writing demands 20 percent talent, and 40 percent 
ability to take it on the chin when you don't deserve it, and 40 percent stickto- 
itiveness. The field is full of cases of big sellers which went begging; my own 
Cagliostro was a classical case. Best wishes and lots of luck. Keeler. 


So to make a long story longer, I wrote, sometime later, that, after further waiting 
I finally wrote to Phoenix and after one year and eight months received my MSS back with a 
slight apology and a major rejection. In view of his interest, I inquired whether he would 
consider reading a well traveled book manuscript. And received the following- 


Dear Jack Cuthbert 

That was positively the worst I ever heard of. A year and eight months. 
Good Lord, that should go down in history. 

I know of an English chap whose script was held there eight months but 
his agent got after them. He's very bitter. He never sold the script over 
here. And it was a strong story, too. 

Jack, I could fill a book with the stinking tricks played by publishers. 

All writers I know hate publishers' guts even when they have a publisher. They 
are all banded against the authors, and despise authors. 

Jack, I'll read the story with much pleasure and tell you my reactions and 
what advice I can give. Most writers today say bitterly that the only solution 
today for the author is to publish his own work, and solicit the rental libraries 
or place it there on consignment. The day will come when the government will have 
a publishing plant where any writer can publish his own work at low cost and pub- 
licize it with other works, at a cheap pro rata cost. I won't be 25 years. 

I hardly know these people; have not had much personal correspondence. You 
must remember, Jack, there are no publishing spots open right now. There will be 
soon. All through the war, the mystery spots were cut in half. When I tell you 
that my Cagliostro years ago was scornfully rejected by nearly every publisher in 
U.S.A. none even vouchsafing me a letter on it, and then issued by a firm which 
turned it down (as option book) and did mighty damned well, you see that I am 
bitter about that even today. 

About 10 Story Mag. I still see the copies in second hand stores. I have a 
few, but they're aerret up in a box in storage. No, I didn't write for it except 
in my salad days. I was editor of it on afternoon time only; merely selected the 
stuff and put it together. 

Now, I'll write you about your story when I've read it. And which will be 
reasonably soon. I think you received a foul ball all right, one that should go 
down in history. But you should have shoved them off the pot, of course. 

Alas, the author is always afraid to shove the publisher off the pot. I'll 
write you again when I read your story. 

Best to you and thanks for telling me of still another tough trick played on 
an author. Do they every stop? 

Sincerely, H.S.K. 
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So I sent him the Ms. -- not without some misgivings -- not because I feared he might 
say it smelt to the heights of Valhalla, but because I was afraid he might be somewhat an= 
noyed at the leading character and at the general subject matter as a large part of the Ms. 
entitled The Puzzle of the Mystery Master was a slight and intended imitation of his gener- 
al style and characterizations. For example, the leading character was a writer of mystery 
novels who was named Kelly Stevens and he resided in Chicago and was becoming famous for 
his 'Merry-Go-Round' complicated plotting and so on. 

However, I sent it and received the following lengthy letter dated 1-16-46 (one of 
the few which was dated), which I perhaps immodestly include in its entirety (almost), as I 
think it may be of value and of interest to any aspiring writer and, hopefully, to a few 
readers. Also, because it portrays his kindness and interest to a struggling unknown. 


Dear Jack: January 16, 1946 


I haven't written you during all this space because I've been awfully. sick. 
Terribly so, no less. Fortunately, I read your novel just before I took down. So 
read it with clear brain and all green lights ahead. My sickness has been the 
cause of my not writing you about it. 

Now, first of all -- oh, I've a lot of things to say to you -- I want to say 
the nice things about it. I found it interesting, quite and completely so, breezy, 
"brittle" -- perhaps that's the new adjective used in modern mystery writing though 
I've never been quite sure what it means -- really humerous -- and get this, "off 
the beam". Delightfully so. And it had a plot. You fooled even me. I figured 
you as an amateur and guessed the wrong villian. Perhaps if I'd known you had the 
knack you showed I might have then guessed who 'twas. Though there "be" no saying 
on that. 

For many years I've had in the back of my own mind to eventually start a 
little book-publishing company, and publish about 4 a year, 2 of my own and 2 of 
others. I figure I could get as much out of my own, even with a more inefficient 
distribution, than I get with the publisher having to have his out. And I would 
not have to stand all I have to stand for, and have always stood for. Now that 
dream always chases on ahead of me like a will of the wisp, Lord, I may never get 
to it -- probably never will -- it depends on possible inheritances and whatnot -- 
yet, I say frankly, that did I have this little one-room company here on Adams 
Street where I would have my office, I would unhesitatingly publish your story. 

I would have a good jacket drawn up for it. I would pay up to $100 for a list 

of all the rental libraries in the country, with their credit ratings and the 

name of their managers. I would send out the jacket of your book with an order 
slip and my own personal recommendation and -- what results? Well, I would no 
doubt get a fair to middlin' order for your book, nothing like what a company with 
distribution and credit arrangements could have. You would be dissatisfied with 
your total distribution, but you would then be published and that's how it is. 
Perhaps it's best for you in the long run that I haven't such company to scotch 
you in your infancy. 

I tell you these things to cheer you up. You have a good story there -- I'm 
going to suggest a few mechanical things. I would advise you never to quote me 
on the book, not that you wouldn't nave permission, for the surest thing that would 
happen if you ever quoted somebody else as saying a book was "good" is that the 
recipient of that recommendation would have an inhibition and if 'twere the last 
thing he ever did he would reject it. You knew Jack Woodford's proposed "approach" 
for a masterpeice to an editor? The masterpeice creator lays it tremblingly down, 
shuffles his feet, rubs his hands and weakly says "Is this any good?" In that way 
you have the editor in the first stage of egotistic amiability where he can growl 
"Oh, maybe we could use it. Whaddya want for the damn thing? 

Now, getting back to your story, I want to say that that gangster who was a 
malaprop was a scream. You have a character there. The reason he's a character 
is that he "malaprops" on your particular verbiage. If there were malaprops on 
the usual run of words, he would be just another. On your jaw breakers he's 
really a scream. 

Again. Now while in fiction you're not supposed to use dreams any more -- 
at least as a means to get out of the obstacle -- your dream chapter is a scream. 
Don't ever take it out because some editor says, "WE DON'T permit dreams." (as 
realities). That chapter is a scream and is a case where you dared to be your- 
self. My wife wants to look over your script and I've promised her a special 
treat if she reads that chapter word for word. 

Now I come to some other angles of this damned game. 
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Jack, there are four requirements in a human being to place a script. A mys- 
tery script. If he lacks any of the four, he's a goner. That's why there aren't 
more mystery novelists than there are, and God knows there are too many. 

The four requirements are 

(a) Desire to do a mystery novel 

(b) talent or ability to do it. 

(c) sticktoitiveness, ability to carry through a long story. 

(d) the sheer guts and persistence to dig out and find that first placement, 

after which most of the troubles are over. 

Now thousands have only "a". A limited few have "b". A great many professional 
writers do not have "c" -- I know talented men who confess they can't stick for the 
length of a novel. They are short story writers, and good ones. But ah--d--Now 
comes it. 

Jack, placing a novel is, in that respect, finding an open spot. Publishers 
do not sit waiting for novels to add to their lists. They found their companies 
on the basis of so many books a year. Their overhead and all is based on say -- 

12 books a year -- or 24 -- or 124, or what have you. They do not deviate much 
from this. 

Consequently, if all the spots are filled by authors whose books are taken or 
who have been taken and who are filling in with "repeats", the finest masterpiece 
can hardly hope to find a berth. It's like, say, you were an expert machinest 
and went to a shop to get a job where there were 12 lathes running and 12 machin- 
ists running them. (We'll say that these are the kind of lathes it takes one man 
to run one lathe) Now, no mater how fine a machinist you are, the boss, when you 
ask him for a job, says "I have only 12 lathes. I cannot place you." 

Well, such are the "spots" on a publishing company. Take Phoenix. They issue 
one mystery a month and only one. Their spots are limited to 12 per year. When I 
first cracked into Duttons, they were changing their 12-a-year to 24-a-year, an 
additional line issued on the mid-month dates. I got in on the extra 12, and when 
the list boiled down in later years with the panic, I was part of the residue which 
remained to make up the single monthly 12-novel-a-year list. What became of the 
rest I don't know, I suppose they peeled them off the bottom in regards to their 
sales. 

So as I say, finding that first spot is hell on wheels. I think it is best 
these days not to submit a script all over, wrapping it and paying express. I 
think one might best contact a proposed company first. 

Don't praise your own story. Fatal! 

Remember also Otto Eisenschimil's ("Who Murdered Lincoln") experience as a 
young chemist. He wrote to all sorts of chemical companies beginning "I ama 
chemist, aged 37" and never got replies. 

Finally, a ragged book salesman put him right. His next letter began: 

"Would you be interested in acquiring a man who can transform your present 
process (whatever tis) that it will bring you:thousands more dollars a year than 
what it does?" 

EVERYBODY then answered him. He got jobs galore, bites anyway. Otto lives 
today in a penthouse on Lincoln Park here. That was his turning point. 

There is no objection if ycu write to an editor to say, for instance, "would 
you be interested in reading a mystery which Harry Stephen Keeler, who has read it, 
says 'is definitely off the beam;"-or ‘decidedly or refreshingly off the regular 
run of such' or something like that. Don't do any more than titilate his interest. 
After that, fatal -- don't praise your own story. Many will probably say "Send on 
the script". Others will or may say "just now we're full up." Well, that's saved 
a lot of grief. 

Now another word about these "spots", Jack, a person like you must subscribe 
to say Writers Digest or Publishers Weekly or both and assidiously watch for new 
young companies starting up or proposing to start up. And get in before the "spots" 


are filled. You have to watch, and dig, and pry -- the getting of that spot is 
tough. 
I submitted my Cagliostro all over the U.S.A. -- it was turned down by about 


40 publishers. I know today most never read it. It was finally put out by Dutton's 
as an option book, after they had turned it down, and was very successful and is 
today regarded as my finest book. 

What, you ask, did Dutton's say, in later years when I told them they had once 
turned down this gold mine? NOT A GOD DAMNED WORD, AND NEVER IN SUBSEQUENT YEARS 
COULD I GET A GOD DAMNED WORD OUT OF 'EM ON THAT SUBJECT. 
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I'd say, Jack, that point "d" in my list of points is the most difficult of 
all. The sheer guts and persistence to keep on nosing till you have nosed your- 
self out a spot. Never be tossed down because of one or 6 rejections. It's all, 

I tell you, spots. The lousiest of mystery novelists gets published because the 
novel has fallen into some editor's laps about the time a spot was open. Publish- 
ers have the crazy idea that their spots make the sales, that the novel has nothing 
to do with it. They think anything they put out will sell the same number of cop- 
ies as what yours will IF they put it out. 

Now, as I'm getting weak, I'm going to say a few words anent your problems 
of keeping this thing going. And remember, it may take you one or two years before 
you find that spot. 

Here are the points! 

You would have been better advised had you had titles on each chapter -- titii- 
lative titles -- and a contents page to further titillate the editorial reader be- 
fore he began. 

Only sophisticated writers, like Stribling, can afford, in a mystery, to have 
just Roman numerals or just "Chapter so and so" for a title. It would pay you to 
re-do all the pages that have chapter numbers with a titillative chapter title there. 

Again. This IS important. Your ribbon was not fully in its ribbon holder in 
the first part of your script. Result is that the verticals of the letters are cut 
off. This is very aggravating. If it popped up in a script after the editor was 
sunk into it, he'd figure it was just temporary, but happening right there in the 
beginning, he figures it's going to be that way all through. He may quit right there. 

I would, if I were you, copy all the pages up to and beyond the first complica- 
tion (where the hero is riding along a captive). Go on a few pages into that next 
chapter. After that the editorial reader will be sufficiently sunk in the story that 
when he encounters the next stretch with the verticals cut off, he will regard it as 
one of those temporary things in all scripts, like when the ribbon gets faint, etc., 
and will carry on till it passes. Where indeed it does pass at some point. 

No, hot necessary, Jack to re-copy the whole script. Just copy it enough to get 
the reader past that first complication where interest picks markedly up. (As it 
does in all stories.) 

Also, you might best have used loose sheets in a box. It is claimed an editor 
likes to take a sheaf of sheets and shuffle them front to back. However, as an 
editor once for a proposed magazine for Bill Ziff to be called One-Story Magazine, 

I did encounter scripts put up in all sorts of ways. 

It probably doesn't matter. In future scripts, let them lie loose in the box. 
No holes and no rings. This isn't important. Just a small point. The previously 
enunciated points are important. 

Well, Jack, I'm quite weak and am going to stop now. Hazel is going to read 
that seream of a dream chapter tonight and I'll take the script down in a day or so 
and express it back to you. 

I had great pleasure in reading it. There is no soft soap here. You have a 
mystery, I think, better than many which get published. Bright, humerous, and mod- 
ern and taking off the writing game itself. Your mystery is more like Simon and 
Schuster publish: had that New York brittleness where they poke fun at the things 
which they think are corny. All that! You know? You need not started with Phoenix 
on it. Phoenix did an awful thing to hold it for a year and a half. They did one 
thing for you, though. They brought you to the present. Jack, there have been no 
spots open during the war. None! You might have busted your head open trying to find 
a spot. I know three A.No.1 mystery authors -- very successful -- one is Cleve Adams, 
who a year ago could not find an open spot. They were just fiddling around, milking 
their stuff for reprints rights, etc. That's how BAD it was. Phoenix did you that 
service to tie you up till the war was over and a change was in the cards. 

Now go to it. Try to make those slight changes, if you can. Don't get too 
down in the mouth. The finding of the spot is the hard thing, and I would like to 
get out a book for authors called "Finding That Spot". It would sell to authors 
if it had thousands of instances such as I have related to you. 

Thanks for the pleasure of reading the script. I enjoyed it all the way. And 
could see, amusedly, that you have read some of my books because of your references 
to a few things like "London of the West" etc. 


Sincerely, KEELER 
Excuse typing. Very weak. : 


Again, excuse a few personal thoughts. 
I was greatly impressed by his letter then and even now and by the interest and troub- 
le he took in my behalf and the evidence that he had, indeed read the script carefully. Many 
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established writers, under similar circumstances would have (if they condescended to read 
it at all) looked half-heartedly at a few pages and dashed off a perhaps non-committal reply 
=- if any. 

This, naturally is one of the reasons I have such a high regard for H.S.K. -- not be- 
cause he didn't pan the script but because he took the time and energy for someone to whom 
he owed nothing. 

The above was the last letter I received from him. Naturally I answered it but re- 
ceived no reply -- and after some time, I came to the following conclusions.... 

That his illness had returned and had become too much for him and that he might have 
retired from writing or even died. This idea was furthered by the fact that his books no 
longer appeared after 1948. (I didn't know until TAD of the ones published in G.B., Spain 
and Portugal). 

Or that he had decided he had done as much for me as he could (which he had), so that 
was that. 

Accordingly, I dedided that since he was a man who lived by and for writing, I would 
not further impose on his time and kindness by further written interruptions, so I didn't. 

Knowing what I do now, I realize that he himself was having publishing troubles about 
that time, and I regret that I didn't write again, at least to encourage his private battle. 

I regret most the thought of not being able to read all his "foreigh" books and those 
that have not been published. I can only think of his own thoughts mentioned in the last 
letter -- He has many unpublished books (in USA) better than many being published today -- 
and that's the truth. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


REVIEW 


The Durable Desperadoes: A Critical Study of Some Enduring Heroes, by William Vivian Butler. 
Preface by Anthony Lejeune. London: Macmillan, 1973. 288pp. 42.75. 


It was in 1972 that I first heard, from John Creasey, of William Vivian Butler and 
his project, a study of the buccaneers in crime fiction. Not long ago the completed work, 
The Durable Desperadoes, arrived in the mail. And this day, with the next TAD (this issue) 
nearly complete but with other things unarguably having higher priority, I unrepentingly 
(and with great enjoyment) read the book through. Transported was I, through seven decades, 
from A. J. Raffles to the present, and through the pages and exploits remembered with so much 
fondness; captivated was I, with Mr. Butler's sure grasp of chronology, his expect selection 
of illustrative passages from the literature under consideration, his vastly affectionate in- 
sights into the field; his wise commentary on the origins, growth and development of the 
likes of the Saint, the Toff, Norman Conquest, Bulldog Drummond, Blackshirt. Without belabor- 
ing any point unduly, the author speculates lightly on socio-economic whys and wherefores, 
and takes to gentle but firm task those who dismiss the buccaneering subgenre out of hand. 
It will be a long while before we have better than this. meh TH 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * k*k * * * * * * * * k * * * * * * * * 


MOVIE NOTE 

After the Thin Man (MGM, 1936). Directed by W. S. Van Dyke; produced by Hunt Strom- 
berg; screenplay by Francis Goodrich and Albert Hackett based on characters created by Dash- 
iell Hammett; musical score, Herbert Stothart and Edward Ward; music and lyrics, Arthur 
Freed, Nacio Herb Brown; camera, Oliver Marsh; editor, Robert Kern, 110 minutes. With Wil- 
liam Powell, Myrna Loy, Elissa Landi, James Stewart, Joseph Calleia, Jessie Ralph, Alan Mar- 
shall, Teddy Hart, Sam Levene, George Zucco, Paul Fix, Dorothy McNulty (Penny Singleton), 
William Law. 

W. S. Van Dyke was to the "A" film what Florey was to the "B"—creative, dynamic, 
thoroughly professional, bringing his films in ahead of schedule, under budget, with no fuss 
and assured profits. His original The Thin Man is perhaps a trifle over-rated today—it was 
good, set a new pattern in comedy-thrillers, and is still a vastly enjoyable and undated 
film, but perhaps misses "classic" stature. The later Thin Man films, still slick and enter- 
taining, tended to be cut to a very standardized pattern. This second one, however—apart 
from having the flaw common to most immediate sequels of trying to outdo the original by be- 
ing bigger and longer—has somehow been ignored, which is a pity since it is probably the 
most entertaining entry in the whole series. The first third is virtually straight wacky 
comedy, and only then does the mystery raise its entertaining if slightly predictable head. 
Armed with a knowledge of Hollywood's reliance on casting gimmicks and an under-estimation of 
audience intelligence, it's only too easy to guess the "mystery" villain's identity right 
away: The only real surprise is why he/she should suddenly turn from a civilized human being 
into a raging, snarling, low-key-lit maniac at the moment of denunciation by Mr. Charles. 
These amiable "murder in the family" mysteries also rather neatly sidestep the moral dilemma 
of how one feels about proving a life-long friend guilty of murder, and sending him/her to 
the electric chair: —William K. Everson 
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IT'S ALL IN THE FACE 


by W.0.G. Lofts 


Faces have always interested me, and throughout the years, in many investigations, 

I have studied them with more than usual attention. And I have never failed to wonder how 
completely deceptive, at times, faces can be. A man with a kind, benevolent, eminently 
"respectable" face, as would befit a clergyman, could perhaps in reality be a crook of the 
highest order. Even more so—as so often proved in the past—it could mask the feelings of 
a ruthless and coldblooded killer. 

It is not really known who started the popular and accepted idea that to be evil one 
had to possess a coarse, villainous, brutal face, with thick, cruel lips, and snake-like, 
shifty eyes, usually placed too close together. Probably it originated from the dawn of 
history and folklore, in which anything evil, such as the Devil, ogres, gnomes and especially 
witches, were portrayed as being hideous and repulsive. The exact opposite, in fact, to 
those characteristics which were accepted by normal standards as representing goodness, 
honesty and normality. 

This belief and superstition was so strong that, in the 18th century (not so long 
ago), harmless and innocent old women were dragged from their homes and burned at the stake. 
Simply because they were unfortunate enough to be ugly and have what were imagined to be the 
features of a witch: 

Undoubtedly the man who started the modern conception that criminals could be detected 
by their features was Professor Cesare Lombroso, the distinguished Italian criminologist, who 
was Professor of Psychiatry and Criminal Anthropology in the University of Turin. It was in 
1864, when he was an Army doctor, that he started to study the Italian soldiers, and was 
struck by the characteristics that distinguished the honest soldier from his dishonest com- 
rade. Later he studied criminals in Italian prisons, and later still made the acquaintance 
of the famous brigand Vilella. When this bandit died shortly afterwards, Dr. Lombroso, on 
conducting a post-mortem and laying open the skull, found on the occipital part, exactly on 
the spot where the spine is found on the normal skull, a distinct depression. This gave the 
criminal the ferocious instincts of primitive humanity, of the inferior animals, borne out by 
the high cheekbones, prominent supercilliary arches and other features found in criminal, 
Savage apes. It was these interesting if controversial findings—described in a book en- 
titled Criminal Man, which stengthened the belief that facial characteristics played a big 
part in denoting the person with a criminal mind. It would have been interesting to know 
whether Dr. Lombroso ever operated on a man with these features who was, in fact, gentle, 
kind and happy, led a blameless life and was a good family man: 

With detective fiction at this time in its infancy, writers understandably stuck to 
the rules of always portraying the criminal as the general public believed him to be. At the 
same time the detective had always to possess clear-cut features, grey, sharp, intelligent 
eyes, a firm jaw; he had to be lithe and athletic. In short, like the great Dick Tracy. 
Victorian society imagined that only the lowest type of working class citizens resorted to 
crime, and Charles Dickens, in Oliver Twist, with his immortal Bill Sikes (who murdered Nancy) 
made it more positive in people's minds. Large, uncouth and brutal, Bill Sikes in all pro- 
bability started the trend that a burglar invariable wore a red-striped jersey, black mask, 
carried a sack and torch, as portrayed by comic strip artists even to this day. 

Yet, curiously enough, in Victorian melodrama the villain was always of the "Sir Jas- 
per, the Wicked Squire" type, complete with black top hat, cloak to match, long black flowing 
moustache and Satanic countenance. Above all, films had to portray gangsters who "looked the 
part" and many actors were unfortunate (or fortunate, in the financial sense) to be often 
typecast in thisrole because of their looks. Easily the best of these was Marc Lawrence, 
with his Italian, evil, pockmarked face; although before entering films he was an operatic 
singer: 

Edgar Wallace, I am told, greatly favoured the theory that criminals had a certain 
type of face, although personally I do not really believe that there can be such a thing. 
Faces can certainly tell a lot, with clinical changes such as illness, worry, sleepless — 
nights, etc., and at one time, it is said, one could always tell a man just released from 
prison by his unhealthy pallor and cropped hair. Nowadays open-air prisons and excellent 
food render it difficult to tell which are sun-tanned prisoners and which are carefree holi- 
day-makers just back from a Mediterranean cruise. 

An unusual detective, who solved crimes by the expressions and features on a face— 
and who may be unknown to TAD readers, was William J. Makin's Jonathan Jow, who appeared in 
a series of short stories in book form in 1936 entitled The Exploits of Jonathan Jow. Jow, 
who was a former game ranger in the Indian and African jungles, used his long experience and 
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intimate knowledge of animals to bring about the downfall of criminals in the City of Lon- 
don. He lived in a large house at St. John's Wood, close to Regents Park Zoo; his hair 

was white and his skin almost the colour of mahogany from tropical suns. He had penetrating 
blue eyes and wore clothes of the "snuff-coloured variety." He employed two servants—an 
Indian, Abdul Aziz, and a Negro named Milestone. Jow used his expert knowledge of the ex- 
pressions on the faces of beasts to deduce the thoughts of human beings; and he had amazing 
results. The stories were related by a newspaper reporter who lodged in the same house: 


"Faces," said Jonathan Jow, ‘often tell me too much. Walking 
thrqugh the streets of this great City is much more exciting than 
walking through the jungle. I see Wolves, Vultures, Tigers; the 
whole of nature, red in tooth and claw. There are men and women with 
the face of beasts. Not a pretty sight." 


In the first case a man appropriately named Mr. Meek had been a clerk in a solicitor's 
office for twenty years. He was quiet, mild, and led a blameless life. One day he found a 
body, battered to death, on Hampstead Heath. His photograph had, in consequence, appeared in 
the newspapers and the reporter friend of Jow showed it to him. The ex-game warden took a 
good look at it and said, "I bet this man has green eyes." "How on earth did you know that?" 
asked the reporter. "He may have a benevolent and respectable face," replied Jow, "But look 
at the mournful droop of his mouth. It is really the face of a killer; the way a lion looks 
when bored, listless, blinking behind bars. Actually the lion has a remarkably small brain— 
and he is rather ashamed of it. Because of this small brain the lion is really a one-sided 
beast. One idea dominates him. He can show a certain amount of cunning if he is a man- 
killer, but even then he is obsessed by a single idea. For example, it is a curious fact 
that when a lion has killed a man, and been deprived of his prey, he hangs about the neigh- 
borhood of the corpse." 

Jow and the reporter go to the mortuary and there, of course, they see Mr. Meek lurk- 
ing about in the sahdows. He is the murderer, killing his victim because he threatened to 
expose the fact that he had a common-law wife, which would have involved a charge of bigamy. 
Meek killed him as a lion would have killed to protect his lioness and his cubs. 

In a later case Jow sees in another suspect the face of a rhinoceros—whom he pre- 
dicted would go beserk when cornered. The man eventually did so, charging across a room and 
crashing over a balcony to his death. 

Some readers may consider this fantastic, even preposterous; and they may be right. 

But Jow's deductions were extremely clever and entertaining. The author, William J. Makin, 
certainly knew what he was writing about; he could do so with authority as he was a former 
explorer and big-game hunter in Africa. Born in Manchester, England, he later became editor 
of The Manchester Guardian and was the first man ever to cross the Kalahari Desert. He flew 
over 12,000 miles over Africa, and even accompanied the then Prince of Wales and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family on expeditions. 

He wrote many books, including Gipsy in Evening Dress, which featured Isaac Heron, a 
gipsy detective. A versatile author, he also wrote a biography of Great Garbo and The Life 
and Times of King George V. He also wrote for American magazines, in which it is possible 
Jonathan Jow first appeared in story form. 

Of course, the theory of a "criminal face" has long been discarded; these days it is 
almost the accepted rule that detective should be ill-favoured and criminals very good-looking. 
Fashion in faces changes as well in other ways: whereas in pre-World War II days 
Rudolph Valentino was the great romantic idol of the Twenties, to be followed by other equally 
well-endowed actors such as Robert Taylor and John Boles, nowadays the handsome actor no long- 
er appeals to the feminine heart. It is the rugged, "lived-in" faces of men like Oliver Reed 
and Steve McQueen who draw the crowds, while goodlooking men are often starred as the villains. 

Certainly the ugliest man I ever met—a high dignitary in the Church—was also the 
nicest man it has been my pleasure to know. 


kkkkk 


POSTSCRIPT: 
To avoid any confusion, of course Dickens did not portray Bill Sikes as wearing a red- 


striped jersey, black mask, etc. But it is a fact that after the publicàtion of Oliver Twist 
all burglars were known as "Bill", and the great Edgar Wallace once wrote an article about 
this entitled "Is Your Name Bill"—this is to be included in an anthology of hitherto unpub- 
lished Wallace items awaiting publication. The traditional garb of a burglar by cartoonists 
to easily identify the crook was obviously the black mask from the highwayman and the red 
jersey probably from the type used by bruisers who were always ugly to some extent, at a 
time when boxing was considered a very low-down brutal sport. Possibly Tom Browne—the fam- 
ous comic illustrator—started the fashion, but it would be interesting to hear from TAD 


readers about this. 
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HERCULE POIROT 
The Private Life of a Private Eye 


by Fred Dueren 


How old is Hercule Poirot? Where does he live? What does he do for relaxation? 

What food does he eat? Has he ever been in love? Most of the answers to these questions 
aren't too difficult to find. Throughout the thirty-odd novels and dozens of short stories 
relating his cases Agatha Christie has scattered the answers or clues to the answers to 
those questions. One of the few questions that can't be answered fairly accurately is ex- 
actly how old Poirot is. 

Poirot is rather reticent about his age. As vain as he is (dying his hair at least 
as early as 1926), this is somewhat understandable. Where and when he was born is a well- 
kept secret. At one time, however, he says that his first work as a detective was in the 
Brussels police force on the Abercrombie forgery case in 1904. It was on this same case 
that he first met and worked with Inspector Japp of Scotland Yard. If that actually was his 
first case he began detective work late in life, because in World War I he was sent as a 
refugee to England—already apparently retired from the police force and continually being 
described as old, past his prime—"in his time one of the most celebrated members of the 
Belgian Police." The fact that he retires periodically after this is beside the point. 
Poirot himself remarks frequently that he is like a prima donna making a continuous farewell 
performance, repeatedly returning to accept only those cases that have a personal appeal, a 
special interest. 

Physically Poirot is a small man, five feet four inches tall, somewhat stout, with 
black hair, an egg-shaped head carried to the left side, twinkly small green eyes, and of 
course a moustache. In The Mysterious Affair at Styles Hastings describes it only as a 
stiff military moustache. Later descriptions do full justice to it. It is an immense, 
rigidly waxed moustache with twirled pointed ends, magnificent yet sophisticated. Poirot 
has been known to put scent on it and to try various pomades and waxes for the best effect. 
For a while he even carried a small comb and mirror with him to revive its freshness after 
being out in the wind. He has only contempt for Hastings own toothbrush moustache. Poirot 
wears pointed patent leather shoes, and occasionally carries a walking stick embossed with 
a gold band. His total appearance is "distinctly foreign" and does not inspire confidence 
in clients. Suspects, the police and Hastings always. tend to underestimate his ability. 

One woman admits that when she first saw Poirot she "wanted to laugh." She saw an "odd 
plump little man, quite old...like a hairdresser in a comic play." He's later described 

as a "music hall parody of a Frenchman." Poirot is well aware of the impression he leaves 
and frequently plays up to it, talking less clearly, encouraging such doubt, emphasizing 
his foreignness. Poirot's own opinion of himself: "I have the habit of always being right— 
but I do not boast of it." Hastings merely considers him vain. 

Poirot's life is ruled by two basic ideas—order and method. He is incredibly neat, 
continually picking an imaginary speck of dust off his coat. In the early days with Hastings 
he would be unable to refrain from straightening Hastings' tie or rearranging a stack of 
books on a table. He thinks highly of Inspector Japp's ability but deplors "his lamentable 
lack of method." Poirot's passion for order extends into all facets of his life—not just 
his detecting duties. His morning routine never varies. He has breakfast of chocolate and 
rolls (coffee and rolls in Evil Under the Sun) served by his impeccable valet George. (Odd- 
ly, in a letter to Dodd, Mead and Co. in 1936 Poirot wrote that at breakfast he has toast 
cut into neat squares and two eggs of the same size.: Nowhere else is such a breakfast men- 
tioned.) He then picks up each letter in the morning post, inspects it carefully, slits the 
envelope with a letter-opener, reads the letter and then puts it in one of four piles behind 
his chocolate pot. According to Hastings that routine was well established. At 10:00 
o'clock sharp he goes into Miss Lemon's room for the business of the day. | 

Perhaps nowhere does Poirot's passion for order show up more than in the very choice 
of interior decoration in his flat. Since June of 1935 Poirot has lived in a service flat 
at 28 Whitehaven Mansions. (This is later described in 1951 as a large luxury flat on the 
third floor—he's undoubtedly moved up from the depression. One other reference places his 
flat on the fourth floor, Poirot saying he likes to be high up.) Whitehaven Mansions is a 
modern geometric building that was new when he moved in but had to be rennovated in 1963 
when Poirot was working with Colin Lamb on the problem of The Clocks. The flat itself can 
only be described as square. The only curve in it was Poirot's egg-shaped head. The fur- 
niture gleamed with chromium, the chairs square and uncompromising. A visitor would usually 
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find him in a favorite armchair (square) directly in front of the fire—an electric fire 
with the coil symmetrically arranged (coal fires were always so disorderly). Prominently 
displayed on the mantlepiece is a model of a foxhound that he calls Giraud, after an old 
adversary who continually ran around searching for footprints, burnt matchsticks, and bro- 
ken branches. 

Although he doesn't really like the country, in 1946 he let friends talk him into buy- 
ing a weekend cottage named Resthaven; severely modern, it is as square as a box, with a 
roof on it. Obviously the house itself met with his approval, but the wild unevenness of 
the country irritated him. The only other thing that did please him there was a small vege- 
table garden (straight even rows) kept by a Belgian gardener, Victor. 

Virtually nothing is known of Poirot's early life. Presumably he lived in Belgium un- 
til the First World War. It is unclear whether he met Hastings before or during the War. 
But the friendship is renewed in England in the Styles case when Hastings is a recuperating 
soldier and Poirot a refugee with no money and a bad limp (the story behind that limp has 
not yet been told). But the limp disappeared and his financial standing improved. After 
the War Poirot and Hastings took rooms together at 14 Farraway Street and in 1923 Poirot set 
himself up as a consulting detective, soon becoming one of the most successful and fashion- 
able in the trade. 

After Hastings married and moved to the Argentine, Poirot again retired; he moved to 
"the Larches" in the village of Kings Abbott and began to grow vegetable marrows seriously. 
Just prior to moving there he tracked down The Big Four and remarked that that was the 
great case of his life, that anything else would seem tame. Obviously his fame for solving 
The Murder of Roger Ackroyd in King's Abbott far surpassed the tracking of The Big Four. 

Leaving King's Abbott, he hired a valet, George, and continued taking only special 
cases. During the 1930's he did considerable traveling, both for pleasure and on business. 
A trip to Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia brought him at least three cases there (including one 
that "saved the honor of the French Army"), and when called back to England for “important 
work" he became involved in the Murder in the Calais Coach. Poirot's finances were such by 
this time that he would spend any amount of money needed to properly investigate a case. 
When it's necessary to get information he says, "I have my spies," "It is not for me to run 
here and there...I have some useful assistants—one of them a former burglar." (The latter 
he uses to search suspects flats.) He has his own file of reliable detective agencies in 
all parts of the world. In England he uses a Mr. Goby, a small shrunken man, to get infor- 
mation. On rare occasions he'll use George or even Miss Lemon for some minor chore. He 
owns an expensive Messarro Gratz auto with a young chauffeur to drive him around in the 
late 1930's and early 40's. As he says, he now has the "means to enjoy a life of idleness." 

By 1947 Poirot had completed another set of adventures that were to be his final cases 
before retirement. These are The Labors of Hercules, twelve cases chosen to represent his 
namesake's original problems. It is during these that the horribly efficient Miss Lemon is 
first introduced. She never questioned why Poirot wanted something done, she simply pro- 
ceeded with perfect efficiency. Until beginning these labors Poirot had never read the 
classics; and after completing his labors he had only contempt for them. It's confusing as 
to just when Poirot began these chores; at the beginning he talks of seriously growing vege- 
table marrows, saying they don't have to taste of water and planning to give them a bouquet 
to improve their flavor. But after his attempt to grow them in the Ackroyd affair he never 
talked of trying his hand at it again. The Labors show other inconsistences in mentioning 
his coffee (rather than chocolate) and rolls at breakfast, and by referring to his "Latin 
thrift"—something never mentioned or exhibited anywhere else. 

After Labors the number of Poirot's cases does fall off. They are usually cases brought 
to him by old friends such as Mrs. Oliver or Colin Lamb—the son (Japp's son?) of one of Poi- 
rot's oldest friends. Although he was always fond of good food, admitting to frequent bore- 
dom and depression during these slower days he throws himself energetically into searching 
for and developing new sources of good f..cd. He "always.../took7 his stomach seriously" 
but now eating is his only physical ~:casure, meal times constituting the high points of 
his day. Later yet he began goi~-; into true unsolved crime cases to exercise his brain. 

But finding these too easy, he curned to analyzing detective fiction and, in 1966 published 
his own opinions—knocking Poe, disliking the hardboiled school, preferring the classics of 
"pure detection." He even admics he was not always able to solve all the books he read. 

While looking at Poirot's reading matter perhaps it's best to back up and show that 
this has changed. In his 1936 letter to Dodd, Mead & Co., Poirot said he doesn't read much, 
preferring Shakespeare, Dickens and, as a good Catholic, the Bible. At that time he had 
already read ne Sherlock Holes saga, finding it over-rated and filled with fallacies. In 
the Holmes stories he has g-eatest regard, understandably, for Dr. Watson, who reminds him 
of his old friend Hastings. Throughout his friendship with Mrs. Oliver he also read her 
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books but thought them highly improbable and stretching coincidence. 

Obviously any discussion of Poirot must take into account at least five other people— 
Captain Arthur Hastings, Inspector Japp, Mrs. Ariadne Oliver, Miss Lemon, and his valet 
George. In 1951 Poirot said Hastings was "My first friend in this country—and still to me 
the dearest friend I have." And in 1963 he showed his disappointment at Hastings' long ab- 
sence by saying, "What an absurdity to go and bury oneself in South America:" 

Arthur Hastings was born about 1890 and worked in Lloyds before World War I. He had 
met Poirot in Belgium (during the War, according to "The Lemesurier Inheritance") and was 
"inflamed" by him, claiming he had always wanted to be a detective. At some time he held a 
job as a private secretary to a Member of Parliament. He was in the War, was wounded on the 
Somme and invalided out of the Army. While recuperating at Styles he ran into Poirot again 
and got his chance to be a detective. But he never took it up seriously or as a full-time 
job, working instead as Poirot's assistant while holding a job as a recruiting agent for the 
Army. They are then involved in a serious of cases involving princes, the War Office, Amer- 
ican steel kings, and high government officials—all recorded in Poirot Investigates, The 
Underdog, The Regatta Mystery, and Three Blind Mice. The exact sequence of the stories is 
uncertain. Some take place while Poirot and Hastings live together, while others are set at 
a time when Hastings has moved out but stops by Poirot's room to talk in the evening. 

In 1923 Hastings returned to London from a business trip to Paris. On the train he 
met the "Cinderella" who was later to become his wife. At the end of Murder on the Links 
Hastings moved to South America to manage a ranch. He continued returning periodically to 
London on various business problems, staying with Poirot. When he returned in 1935 (to help 
solve the ABC Murders) he commented that they were having a difficult time and that he'd 
left his wife in the Argentine to run the ranch. By this time he had begun to lose his hair 
on top, and mistakenly thought he had it combed over enough that it was not noticeable--he 
became rather irritated when Inspector Japp tactlessly remarked on it. Hastings' last appear- 
ance is in Poirot Loses a Client (1937) when he finds the roar of London rather exciting and 
chauffeurs Poirot around in an open Austin—Poirot, of course, was covered up to the eye-brows 
to prevent taking a chill. 

Hastings was basically a gentleman—a captain in the army, raised to associate with the 
upper classes, play tennis, socialize at country homes. Yet he had no money of his own and 
always held some type of job. He was always willing to believe a pretty young girl, was par- 
tial to brunettes, and was scandalized when he caught Poirot nonchalantly eavesdropping or 
stretching the truth to further his investigation. While in King's Abbot Poirot confessed 
that he missed Hastings' naivete, stupidity and honest outlook, describing him as a "young 
man who thought all women good." He was conceited and totally lacking in all common sense; 
his flights of imagination often gave Poirot the final clue he needed to trap the culprit. 
While conceding that Poirot is wonderfully clever, he felt he had furthered Poirot's methods 
and techniques and could solve cases more adeptly. Inevitably he fell into the traps laid 
for him and Poirot carried the show. 

Closely related, in time as well as spirit, to the stories told by Hastings are the 
ones in which Inspector James (Jimmy) Japp appeared. His first name is given in The Mysteri- 
ous Affair at Styles and then is never mentioned again. He appears in a few stories not told 
by Hastings, but never does he become the principal investigator, or even a major character. 
He is generally considered one of Scotland Yard's most capable detectives and is thought 
highly of by Poirot. In the short stories he frequently appears at Poirot's door with a 
case he thinks Poirot will fim interesting. Capt. Hastings referred to this, saying, "I 
considered /his/ highest talent lay in the gentle art of seeking favors under the guise of 
conferring them:" Hastings could certainly do without Japp and was easily irritated by his 
remarks and jibes. On the other hand, Japp appears either to ignore Hastings or intention- 
ally try to provoke him. 

Poirot had met Japp and worked with him prior to the Styles case. It very clearly 
states in Styles that he worked with Poirot in Brussels on the Abercrombie forgery case, and 
then thanks to Poirot, Japp finally caught Baron Altara in Antwerp after the Baron had eluded 
half the police of Europe. Poirot (or someone) has obviously gotten confused because in the 
1936 letter Poirot just as clearly states that that Abercrombie case was his first case. (G. 
C. Ramsey in Agatha Christie: Mistress of Mystery incorrectly states that Styles records Poi- 
rot as retiring in 1904.) 

Physically Japp is a little, sharp, dark, ferret-faced man. Later he's described as an 
"erect soldierly figure" and as stout as Poirot. During his leisure hours he is an ardent 
botanist. He likes to tease Poirot, doesn't really take his methods and claims seriously, 
but always returns with his new interesting problem. 

Poirot has two faultless servants: his manservant George and the faithful secretary 
Miss Lemon. George is first mentioned in 1928 and at that time has been with Poirot less 
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than two years—apparently since Poirot left King's Abbott. He is a wooden-faced, intensely 
English man with an absolute lack of imagination. He is "English-looking...tall, cadaverous 
and unemotional." When Poirot does not have Hastings available he tries discussing his 

cases with George and naturally does most of the discussing himself. George is the perfect 
valet who is always available when needed, absent when not needed, has the right clothes 

ready for any occasion, and can provide beer for guests when Poirot did not even know there 
was beer in the flat. On occasion he answers the phone-and screens unexpected visitors. It's 
no wonder that by providing such impeccable service George has managed to retain his position 
to the present. 

Miss Lemon (she has no first name as George has no last) has been Poirot's confidential 
secretary since about 1939—after Hastings' last appearance. She is a born secretary "without 
imagination (like George) but she had instinct." To her Poirot's fame and honors are nothing. 
He is merely her employer. Her private dreams are of perfecting a new type of filing system. 
She was 48 years old in 1939. "A hideous and efficient woman Fava? never made mistakes. She 
was never ill, never tired, never upset, never inaccurate... She was a machine—the perfect 
secretary." Amazingly, "She ran Hercule Poirot's life for him." And apparently ran it well 
enough that once he was able to get sequare crumpets "he had nothing about which to complain.' 
She reads only improving books—definitely not Mrs. Oliver's novels. Besides the fact that 
she is ugly and wears pince-nez we have not further physical description of her. 

Mrs. Ariadne Oliver is, I suspect, a self-caricature of Agatha Christie herself. She 
is an author of detective stories, her hero being the Finn Sven Hjerson (thirty-two books 
about him by 1936), and she was 35 years old when she started writing about him in the mid- 
twenties. Rather a heavy schedule is this, for both Mrs. Oliver and Hjerson. She regrets 
having made him a Finn, claiming she frequently gets letters from Finns pointing out impos- 
sibilities in her stories. She first wrote her books on a typewriter on an old kitchen table, 
but by 1972 she has a literary secretary to whom she dictates her books. She is particularly 
partial] >o eating apples and at one time ate five pounds of them while working out the plot 
of > ~Lsok. She often has a bag of apples with her which somehow seems to split open or fall 
cvor spilling the apples helter-skelter. After writing a book she gets a bit of perspective 
on just how much of it is tripe. Through the years she seems to improve in her profession 
and learns more about actual police procedure, firearms and points of law; but she was always 
a stickler for accuracy in her work. (Some of her books are The Body in the Library, The 
Lotus Murder, The Affair of the Second Goldfish, The Cat Who Died, Death of a Debutante, and 
The Woman in the Wood. Do we need to guess which were from the Golden Era?) She is well- 
known and one of the best detective authors. 

In her first appearance in 1936 (Cards on the Table) Mrs. Oliver is an "agreeable woman 
of middle age, handsome in a rather untidy fashion, with fine eyes, substantial shoulders and 
a large quantity of rebellious grey hair." She has an "agreeable bass voice" that is loud 
enough that Poirot holds the telephone several inches away from his ear when talking to her. 
She's a widow of ample proportions, with the profile of an eagle. She's a hot-headed femin- 
ist in the early days, a firm believer in Women's Intuition, and always willing to give an 
interview to publicize herself, her work, and her opinions. By 1972 she's obviously aged. 
She's lost weight, has false teeth, more grey in her hair. She lives in Eaton Terrace but 
won't drive a car in London. 

Poirot first met Mrs. Oliver at a literary luncheon and their friendship is strengthened 
by their work together in Cards on the Table. She reappears more frequently in the 50's and 
60's, although at one time Poirot almost doesn't recognize her because of the radical change 
in her hair-do (such complete changes in style subsequently become a habit). She appears in 
the three most recent Poirot books almost as more of a main character than Poirot himself. 
She's definitely his unofficial assistant, bringing!him cases, doing the legwork investiga- 
tion, adding her own opinions, and ultimately claiming she knew from the beginning who the 
murderer was. 

Despite the valuable assistance given to Poirot by these comrades, he never becomes a 
complete armchair detective such as Nero Wolfe is. In every case he will at some time go in- 
terview a witness, view the scene of the murder, or follow a clue—even if it means a trip to 
London, the south of England or Switzerland. This personal contact is necessary for three 
reasons. First, Poirot is a student of human nature. He can learn more from seeing a person 
or hearing him give his own story than from having the facts given to him. Second, he doesn't 
want to be a machine. He's interested in the people; in arranging lovers' meetings, in seeing 
the culprit brought to justice. Third, and most important, he likes to keep his secrets, make 
his own plans, and arrange his showy finale to expose the murderer. Poirot is extremely adept 
at arranging denouements. Throughout a case he keeps his own counsel, makes unknown plans, 
drops hints in a most ambiguous way, asks questions of obvious irrelevancy (what color are the 
butler's shoes?) and then puts it all together at the end to Hastings’ amazement and the 
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reader's satisfaction. 

At one time rather late in his long career Poirot made a remark to the effect that he 
was glad he'd never been susceptible to the fair sex, thus saving himself a lot of grief. 

And yet there was someone who would be the woman in his life-—Countess Vera Rossakoff. She 
is an admitted thief he meets while chasing the Big Four. He is much taken with her at the 
time, saving her from the explosion that kills all the other villains. At that time he also 
returned to her a son that had been missing. It is doubtful that she was actually a count- 
ess—she had told Poirot various stories of her early life. Yet Poirot firmly believed she 
was of royal blood. At the end of the Big Four, just after discussing the Countess with Hast- 
ings, Poirot begins thinking again of his retirement (pre-Ackroyd times): "Possibly I shall 
grow vegetable marrow: I might even marry and ranch myself!" Hastings noted that "He 
laughed heartily at the idea but with a touch of embarrassment. I hope...small men always 
admire big flamboyant women. . ." 

But Poirot does not marry the Countess. He doesn't even see her again for twenty years. 
But he thinks of her when he sees the girls of London—none of them can compare with her. In 
his mind she was "a sumptuous creature—a Bird of Paradise—a Venus." He does see her again 
in 1947, catching only a glimpse of her at first, bringing up his memories of "a woman of 
full and flamboyant form...luxuriant henna red hair...crimson mouth. ../a/ rich foreign voice. 
He had "never been able to rid himself of the fatal fascination the Countess held for him." 
She still represented the “sumptuous and alluring." 

When he finds her again Poirot can see she has aged. She is now a "spectacular ruin" 
but still has her exuberance and full enjoyment of life. She is now running a night club, 
Hell at 13 End Street, W.C.1. Her son Niki is now an architect or an engineer in America. 
After Hell is raided and closed down Poirot sends roses to the Countess, and then has the 
sensitivity to blush when questioned about the bill by Miss Lemon. 

There are numerous other details of Poirot's life that should be mentioned. He smokes 
(or used to) small Russian cigarettes... In spite of the fact that he gets both air and sea 
sick he makes frequent journeys for business and pleasure... He does not care for modern 
films... He has an uncanny knack of being able to read anyone's mind as they are surveying 
him and having second thoughts as to his ability to help them... In the Styles case he would 
build card houses while thinking about the case, claiming it steadied his nerves, requiring 
precision of both brain and fingers. Later he does jigsaw puzzles for relaxation, finding it 
soothing and pleasant to create order from disorder... His favorite drink is a sirop de 
cassis (black currant), a very sticky sweet liqueur that his frequent guests have learned to 
avoid... He originally carried with him a small case containing forceps, envelopes, test 
tubes, all the paraphenalia of a good scientific detective. As his English consulting prac- 
tice developed he quickly discarded these, relying on the psychology of the suspects and the 
murderer... He very fairly remarks on clues but keeps their importance to himself. It is, 
as he is wont to remark, a question of the little grey cells, of observing what is seen... 
He is skilled at and enjoys playing card games... His solicitors are McNeil and Hodgson... 
He learned to read upside down in the Brussels police force... Through his career he meets 
many of Christie's other detectives—Mr. Charles Satterthwaite, Colonel Race, Superintendent 
Battle. But never Miss Marple; at least not yet. 

There are, of course, gaps and unanswered questions about Poirot. But these are mostly 
about his early life and career in Belgium. Since he arrived in England during World War I 
we have a complete history of one of the most distinctive sleuths in detective fiction. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


BOOK EXCHANGE — continued from page 154 
TAD from Vol 1 #1 through Vol 6 #2. Please write first, giving vol #, issue and price. 

Regina Cohen (R. D. #1, Monroe, Me. 04951) wants any edition, any condition, of Be- 
ware of the Trains by Crispin, The Two Graphs by Rhode, and Modern Criminal Investigation 
by Soderman & O'Connell. 

Mary Louise Koenig (129 Woodward Ave., Lock Haven, Penn. 17745) has File on Bolitho 
Lane (CrimeFile #1) by Dennis Wheatley available for $5 plus postage. 

Hal Brodsky (218 Orangeview Lane, Lakeland, Fla. 33803) has the following available 
for trade: Helen Reilly, CrimeFile #2, File on Rufus Ray (Morrow, 1937); Q. Patrick, Crime- 
File #3, File on Fenton Farr (Morrow, 1937); Q. Patrick, CrimeFile #4, File on Claudia 
Cragge (Morrow, 1937); Detective Duff Unravels It by Harvey O'Higgins (2nd ed.); Murders at 
Turbot Towers by John S. Peskett (Butterworth, 1937); Thanks to Murder by Joseph Krumgold 
(Gollancz, 1935); Michael Dred, Detective by Marie & Robert Leighton (Brentano's, 1900); 
Sealed-Room Murder by Rupert Penny (Crime Club, 1941); Joe Jenkins Case Book by Paul Rosen- 
hayn (Heinemann, 1930); The Floating Admiral by Members of the Detection Club; Ask a Police- 
man by Berkeley et al (Barker, lst ed.); A Lesson in Crime by G.D.H.&M. Cole (Crime Club, 
1935); and several additional desirable titles. 
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TRIALS SERIES: SOME NOTABLE, SOME NOT* 


by Jonathan Goodman 


I have often wondered that the English language contains no 
book like the causes celebres of the French, particularly as the 
openness of our proceedings renders the records more certain and 
accessible, while our public history and domestic conflicts have 
afforded so many splendid examples of the unfortunate and the guilty. 


Burke's comment, like so many others that he made, has been overtaken by events; but 
it might still be valid had it not been for the prescience, enthusiasm, and talent for dele- 
gation of Harry Hodge, the Edinburgh court reporter who in 1905, as a hobby, began publishing 
a series of books under the title of "Notable Scottish Trials". According to his son James: 


My father thought that the public got little chance of 
knowing what actually went on in the Courts, and thus the idea of 
publishing trials germinated; my grandfather, who founded the 
family firm of publishers of Scots Law in 1874, and who like my 
father was a shorthand writer in his day, thought little of the 
idea, but he was in Glasgow, and the scheme went ahead. 


The style and arrangement of the volumes, which remained unchanged over the years, was 
described by one of the editors, Dr. MacDonald Critchley (1958), as follows: 


As a basis, there is the transcript of the trial... This 
is preceded by a reasoned and serious introduction written by an 
editor, the task of writing this introduction being delegated to 
an individual who is perhaps a professional writer, or a journal- 
ist, or possibly a lawyer; occasionally he is a doctor... The 
editor has the opportunity to enlarge upon any facet of the trial 
which he chooses, and consequently he has the opportunity, which 
is often taken freely, of elaborating many points of view, some 
of them even being personal prejudices. 


The series of Scottish trials (in demy octavo, with gilt spine lettering on green 
cloth) got off to a fine start. The first two titles, each priced at 5 shillings, were 
Trial of Madeleine Smith and Trial of the City of Glasgow Bank Directors, an account of the 
legal aftermath of the bank's collapse in 1878. The former title was an instant success, 
and a reprint was called for within a month of publication.? 

By 1911 nine further "Notable Scottish Trials" had appeared. It was during this year 
that Hodge—prompted, no doubt, by an awareness that the number of truly notable Scottish 
trials was relatively small—inaugurated a series of "Notable English Trials"; these dif- 
fered in appearance from the Scottish series by being cased in red cloth. 

Nine "Notable English Trials" were published in just over 3 years; then came the 
First World War, during which only one title, Trial of Sir Roger Casement, was added to the 
series. 1920 saw the appearance of three more "Notable English Trials", including Trial of 
the Wainwrights, which was published after the death of its editor, H. B.: Irving, the actor, 
criminologist and founder member of Our Society (the "Crimes Club"), and was prefaced by a 
moving appreciation of Irving by his friend, Sir Edward Marshall Hall, many of whose foren- 
sic triumphs were chronicled in later volumes published by Hodge. 

The series title was rather a misnomer in relation to one or two of the cases that 
were covered. Lord Lovat's trial for treason in 1747, though held at Westminster Hall, was 
far more notable to the Scots, as marking the end of the clan period in the Highlands, than 
to the English; and as for the Annesley case (1742-5), which consisted of the long-drawn-out 
attempt by James Annesley to convince Irish Courts that he was the legitimate son and heir 
of Arthur Lord Altham, some ingenuity, not to say sophistry, was required of Andrew Lang, the 
editor of the volume, to explain its inclusion in the series: 


As the nature of the law and its administration was .not that 
of the Brehons, those ancient Hibernian jurists, but that of the 
English Courts, it is hoped that the circumstances may plead in 
favour of the appearance of the case among English trials. 


In 1921 Hodge decided that unification was the answer to his demarcation problems, 
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*Reprinted from the January 1973 issue of Medicine, Science, and the Law by permission of the 
author. 
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and the "Notable British Trials" were born, with the red binding of the English series pre- 
ferred to the Scottish green. 

Between the wars, forty-four titles were published; in addition, most of the titles 
that had appeared in the Scottish and English series were rechristened "Notable British 
Trials". Of the new titles published during these 19 years, exactly half dealt with twen- 
tieth-century cases (all being murder trials apart from The Royal Mail Case, an account of 
the trial in 1931 of Lord Kylsant and others on charges of publishing false information about 
the financial standing of the steamship company); among the twenty-two earlier cases were 
several historical trials, including those of Charles I and Mary Queen of Scots. 

No titles were published during the Second World War, but in 1946 the series continued 
with Trial of William Joyce ("Lord Haw-Haw"). Harry Hodge died in the following year, but 
his son James, who had been responsible for the series since 1937, added fifteen more titles, 
all but two of which—Trials of Oscar Wilde and The "Veronica" Trial (a_case at Liverpool in 
1903 of murder during a mutiny at sea)—dealt with recent murder cases. The eighty-third, 
and last, new title, Trial of August Sangret, was published in 1959. 

q Harry Hodge's wish was that "in the end there would be a valuable record of the devel- 
opment of the criminal law and of the progress of science, especially medical science", was 
certainly realized. 

Almost without exception, the introductions to the trials are of a high standard; 
several are brilliant. Two authors especially associated with the series are William 
Roughead, editor of ten titles, whose "Edinburgh baroque" style of writing was perhaps best 
suited to early Scottish cases, and F. Tennyson Jesse, editor of six titles, who possessed 
a rare combination of talents—an unselfconsciously elegant literary style and insight into 
the motives of the people she wrote about. 

If one were to ask a dozen "Notable British Trials" devotees to name their favorite 
introduction, it is unlikely that any title would be mentioned more than once or twice; 
choices might range from Roughead's Trial of John Watson Laurie to Graham Brook's Trial of 
Captain Kidd; from Winifred Duke's Trial of Field and Gray to W. Teignmouth Shore's The 
Baccarat Case. My own favourite is Tennyson Jesse's Trial of Rattenbury and Stoner, a small 
masterpiece, perfectly conceived and composed, which engages the intellect and, at the end, 
touches the heart. 

The volume on the Rattenbury-Stoner case is one of a number still in print. Of the 
out-of-print titles, many are hard to come by, and to obtain some of the very early volumes 
one must either hope for serendipity or be willing to pay as much as sixty times the original 
price. My own experience in collecting a complete set is mirrored by that of J. H. H. Gaute, 
for we both found the greatest difficulty in tracing copies of the three titles that appeared 
only as "Notable Scottish Trials": The Douglas Cause, Trial of the City of Glasgow Bank Di- 
rectors, and Trial of Captain Porteous. 


OTHER SERIES® 


The success of the "Notable British Trials" encouraged two English publishers to at- 
tempt similar series. 

First, Geoffrey Bles published "Famous Trials" under the general editorship of George 
Dilnot, who himself edited four of the sixteen titles that appeared during the short life of 
the series, which ran from 1928 to 1931. It seems likely that if fewer volumes had been 
published during that time, the series would have gone on longer and would eventually have 
produced a larger number of titles; as it was, one volume was rapidly followed by another 
(five in the first year), leaving insufficient time for evaluation or for care in choosing 
subsequent titles and, as important, appropriate editors. Much like the "Notable British 
Trials" in format, though less detailed and well-illustrated, the Bles series was not re- 
stricted to British cases but included two United States trials (Professor Webster and Harry 
K. Thaw), a French trial (Landru) and a Belgian one (Peltzer). 

The second attempt to emulate the "Notable British Trials" was made by Jarrolds, who 
published "The Old Bailey Trial Series" between 1944 and 1948. The austere appearance of 
the first volumes was not the fault of the publishers, who had to conform to the Book Pro- 
duction War Economy Standard, but when the restrictions on paper and binding were lifted, 
Jarrolds apparently thought it more important to retain uniformity than to improve presen- 
tation; this surely was a mistake, for the visual austerity was matched by an austerity in 
the writing style of C. E. Bechhofer Roberts, the barrister who edited all the titles. Two 
of the cases that were covered (those of William Joyce and Levy and Smith) also appeared in 
the "Notable British Trials", and such direct competition—and comparison—was probably one 
ôf the factors which caused the series to end with the publication of the seventh volume. 
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"CELEBRATED TRIALS" 


In 1971, David St. John Thomas, managing director of David & Charles Ltd., the pub- 
lisher based at Newton Abbot, Devonshire, invited me to act as general editor of a new trials 
series. 

In our early discussions the series title of "Celebrated British Trials" was chosen; 
since then, however, the word "British" has been dropped, leaving simply "Celebrated Trials", 
which gives us the option of including foreign cases, if any seem suitable (so far, none has). 

The first title, Trial of Ian Brady and Myra Hindley ("the Moors murders"), which I 
myself edited, appeared in the Spring of 1973, and will be followed by Trial of Graham Fred- 
erick Young (the recent case, anticipated by Agatha Christie in The Pale Horse, of multicide 
with the rare poison, thallium), edited by Professor J. M. Cameron, Francis Camps' successor 
in the Chair of Forensic Medicine at the University of London. Trial of Ruth Ellis (the 
last woman to be hanged in Great Britain) is in preparation, and should be published in Feb- 
ruary, 1974. Though the series starts off murderously, we intend to include trials for 
other types of crime; also civil cases, the first of which will be The Archer-Shee Case 
(better known as the case of "The Winslow Boy"), edited by the Hon. Ewen Montagu, who has 
recently retired as Judge Advocate of the Fleet, and whose book, The Man Who Never Was, be- 
came a world-wide best seller. 

There are problems, of course. Some of them must also have bothered Harry and James 
Hodge; others are new. Perhaps the biggest problem is that, nowadays, with legal aid tend- 
ing to protract court proceedings, it is usual for uncontested prosecution evidence to be 
omitted from the transcript (which is prepared from the shorthand notes only in the event of 
an appeal), and the filling in of such lacunae from other sources (chiefly depositions and 
press reports) can be difficult and is always time-consuming. 

One problem we shall probably never have to face, however long the series continues, 
is a shortage of cases; though there would seem to be an inverse ratio between the increas- 
ing crime figures and the number of cases that deserve to be discussed and reported, there 
will always be enough "splendid examples* of the unfortunate and the guilty" to make our 
task one of selection rather than search. 


kkkk 
Acknowledgements: I should like to thank James H. Hodge and J. H. H. Gaute for checking the 
accuracy of the parts of this article which deal with the history of British trials series. 


NOTES 


lpuring the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries opportunist publishers produced a number of 
casual books and pamphlets reporting sensational contemporary cases; there were also several 
omnibus volumes, usually comprising brief details of a collection of cases, with emphasis on 
the most lurid aspects. Most of the titles were elongated into blurbs; for example: AN AU- 
THENTIC HISTORY OF MARIA MARTEN; OR, THE RED BARN: With a Full Account of the Discovery of 
the Murder through Dreams; Inquest on the Body; Apprehension, Trial, Remarkable Defence, Com- 
mittal, Conviction, Execution, and Dissection of the Body of the Prisoner. TO WHICH IS ADDED 
Fifty-three Letters, in Answer to his Advertisement for a Wife!:! 


20f all the trials published by Hodge, that of Madeleine Smith was one of the most popular; 
the first edition, edited by a Scottish advocate, A. Duncan Smith, was reprinted three times, 
lastly in 1921, and a second edition, with a fresh introduction by F. Tennyson Jesse, 

appeared in 1927 and was reprinted in 1949. The sales of this title were matched, perhaps 
exceeded, by those of the volumes dealing with the trials of the two Oscars, Wilde and Slater. 
All three titles are still in print. 

3Hodge & Co. also published, between 1948 and 1952, nine titles in a "War Crimes Trials" 
series, under the general editorship of Sir David Maxwell Fyfe (later Lord Kilmuir). 


4n new, enlarged edition of Trial of Sir Roger Casement, edited by H. Montgomery Hyde, was 
published in 1960. 


5the Black Maria (or The Criminals' Omnibus), an anthology of fifteen introductions "con- 
ducted by" Harry Hodge, was published under the joint imprint of Gollancz and Hodge in 1935. 

Between 1941 and 1964 Penguin Books published "Famous Trials", a series of ten paper- 
backs, nine of which each contain four introductions (some duplicated between the volumes) 
and one a revised version of H. Montgomery Hyde's introduction to Trial of Sir Roger Casement 
with the addition of an extract from the 1911 Casement diary. 


6The several attempts by United States publishers to establish a trials series are reviewed 

by Thomas M. McDade in "The 'Corpse' in the Library" (American Book Collector, September 

1964, p. 8). Mr. McDade discusses the early failure of most of these series, and comments 

that "American connoissuers of crime have long admired and envied the ‘Notable British Trials’ 
—continued on page 124 
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ANNOTATING THE HOLMES SAGA 


by Edward Lauterbach 


The game of annotating Sherlock Holmes stories is always afoot and always will be. 
Each editor, each annotator, each Holmesian scholar, delights in providing new perspectives 
for the Holmes fan with glosses, illustrations, photographs and learned footnotes. Most 
Sherlockians are familiar with the large two-volume edition of Holmes adventures, The Anno- 
tated Sherlock Holmes (1967), so carefully and lovingly edited by William S. Baring-Gould, 
and the footnotes, comments and illustrations in The Annotated Sherlock Holmes give endless 
delight. However, many collectors of detective stories may not be quite so zealous for Hol- 
mesian minutiae, nor wish to invest in quite so expensive and elaborate an edition of the 
Holmes stories as that of Baring-Gould. For the more casual reader, something of the fas- 
cination of annotating Holmes can be found in less expensive editions. Each collection has 
its special features, and each is of interest to both the Holmesian devotee and the non- 
Sherlockian specialist. 

l. The Adventures of the Speckled Band and Other Stories of Sherlock Holmes, ed. William 
S. Baring-Gould. 287 pp. New York: "A Signet Classic"/New American Library, 1965. 

The late William S. Baring-Gould's erudition combined with exactly the right amount 
of good—-humored perspective makes this the finest paperback collection of Holmes short sto- 
ries ever published. His introduction presents the biographical facts concerning both 
Holmes and his creator, Arthur Conan Doyle, and describes the Baker Street Irregulars. 
Baring-Gould leads the reader to Holmes with words that are nearly irresistible, words that 
easily equal the appeal of Knox Manning's lead-ins to the Sherlock Holmes radio shows of 
the early 1940's: 

There is the scrape of a hansom at the curb. There is a knock 
at the well-remembered door. There is the sound of feet on the seven- 
teen steps that lead to the old, familiar room at 221B, Baker Street. 
As Holmes himself would say, "Come, Watson, come: The game is 
afoot: (Dp. ere) 
Baring-Gould also offers an excellent, short "Selected Bibliography," which lists the ori- 
ginal Holmes tales and a fine sampling of studies about the Great Detective. 

The "Notes" to each of the 12 stories in this collection show Sherlockian learning 
at its best. Baring-Gould points out questions raised by discrepancies found in the Holmes 
saga, offers solutions to such inconsistencies, gives helpful comment, and suggests identi- 
fication for actual persons and places described by Dr. Watson. Baring-Gould edited this 
collection after publishing his biography Sherlock Holmes of Baker Street (1962) and while 
he was preparing The Annotated Sherlock Holmes. He was, therefore, able to offer a dis- 
tillation, in his introduction and notes, of his immense knowledge of all things Sherlockian. 


2. The Great Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. Ed. Harry Shefter. 294 pp. New York: Wash- 
ington Square Press/Pocket Books, 1972. .75. 

Mr. Shefter includes 12 Holmes short stories in this collection meant for use in 
high school and in undergraduate college courses.! The unique cover painting is a portrait 
of Holmes, which in turn is made up of a composite of several mysterious and villainous 
faces. The more one studies this painting, the more one sees faces staring back. Of spe- 
cial interest in this book is an inset of 48 pages (separately paged) between pages 144 and 
145, titled "Reader's Supplement." Within the supplement are several sections of special- 
ized information, including an elementary sketch of Conan Doyle's life, a few pages of his- 
torical background, and a section titled "Literary Allusions and Notes," which identifies 
well-known personalities and one or two Victorian terms. A generous sampling of brief ex- 
cerpts from standard literary histories and specialized Sherlockian writings is also in- 
cluded to show the wide variety of opinion concerning the immortal detective. 

The outstanding feature of this Holmes collection, however, is the 15 photographs of 
actors who have portrayed Holmes on stage and screen. Though these illustrations are small, 
and sometimes a bit dark, they give a fine gallery of Holmesian portraits and show how var- 
ious actors have interpreted the Great Detective. A few other photos (of Doyle, of magazine 
illustrations, of Baker Street) are also included. It is these photographs that make this 
the most attractive paperback edition of Holmes stories since the Baring-Gould 1965 Signet 
paperback collection. 


3. Casebook of Sherlock Holmes. Ed. /Michael Lipman, et al./ Illustrated by Don Irwin. 
281 pp. Santa Rosa, California: Classic Press, 1968. 
A This "Classic Press" edition is meant for juvenile readers. The pages measure 8" x 
11", the type is large, and there are several black-and-white illustrations. The contents 
——continued on page 124 
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THE PAPERBACK REVOLUTION 


by Charles Shibuk 


As I write, 1973 is slowly dissolving into a hopeful new year, and it must be admitted 
that 1973 has certainly not been a good one—especially in the reprint field. The expected 
new blockbusters were routinely published in paper covers, and the old and familiar favorites 
were once again reprinted. But there is too much worthy and rare material that deserves re- 
printing, yet is still neglected. 

The only bright note in this situation seems to be the extremely intelligent selec- 
tions made by E. F. Bleiler for Dover Publications. The recent short story volumes by Ernest 
Bramah and R. Austin Freeman showed a willingness to reprint excellent material that really 
merits revival. They have enlivened this last quarter of 1973 with the publication of a book 
of shorts by the American pioneer Jacques Futrelle, and two novels by the British master Free- 
man. I wish Bleiler and Dover well, and hope that reader interest will permit many more 
undertakings of this nature. 


MARGERY ALLINGHAM 

This late author was an extremely erratic performer, but she seems to be at her best 
in the short form as exemplified by Mr. Campion and Others (1939), which was selected as entry 
No. 90 in Queen's Quorum. An earlier novel, Mystery Mile (1930), is a farcial and enjoyable 
thriller about a judge pursued by a gang of mobsters led by an unknown and sinister master 
criminal and aided by the then extremely eccentric Albert Campion. Both are available (I 
hope) in Penguin editions, and the latter should still be present in a Manor reprint. 


JAMES M. CAIN 

An older and dull husband; a young, bored wife; a good-looking young man; murder. 
These are the ingredients in both The Postman Always Rings Twice (1934) and Double Indemnity 
(1936)—two breathless short novels vividly etched in terse, hardboiled prose by a master of 
the genre. The longer Serenade (1937) is about an opera singer and murder, and is typically 
Cain in treatment but wildly off-beat in subject matter. All three works have long been 
neglected, but are currently available in the bonus value 3 by James M. Cain (Bantam). 


AGATHA CHRISTIE 

Two paperback publishers seem determined to make this a Christian Christmas. Dell 
has just introduced Elephants Can Remember (1972) to paper covers, and it's a fair example 
of this author's recent work. It concerns an intricate problem in murder and suicide, and 
presents M. Poirot as a Nero Wolfe imitator. Sad Cypress (1940) is of greater interest and 
also features the wily Belgian detective, who this time involves himself in a trial wherein 
his client is accused of murder by poison. 

Pocket Books has done much better. Death Comes as the End (1944) is a non-series 
novel set in ancient Egypt. A Pocket Full of Rye (1953), What Mrs. McGillicuddy Saw (1957), 
A Caribbean Mystery (1964), and At Bertram's Hotel (1965) all star Miss Jane Marple. Hercule 
Poirot appears in Cat Among the Pigeons (1959), Hallowe'en Party (1969), and the great but 
familiar The Murder of Roger Ackroyd (1926). 


CARTER DICKSON (JOHN DICKSON CARR) 

Belmont Tower Editions continues its good work by presenting two more exploits in 
farce and detection by grand old Sir Henry Merrivale. The White Priory Murders (1934) was 
written just before Carr really hit his stride, and is about the murder of a beautiful and 
much-loved movie star whose corpse is only approached by a single set of footprints, and it 
seems that the murderer has vanished into thin air. The Skeleton in the Clock (1948) has 
H.M. reopening a 20-year-old "accident" and the results are both chilling and hilarious. 


DICK FRANCIS 
Neal Griffon is operating his injured father's training stables as best he can when 


a violent gangster type tells him that he wants his own inexperienced son to ride the stable's 
best horse in the upcoming Derby—or else: Bonecrack was published in 1971 in England and 
arrived here the following year. After a decade of writing, Mr. Francis' customary merits 
should be known to all. This novel is a superb work and the best "new" novel I've read in 
several years. 

Edward Lincoln is a professional actor who works in James Bond-type films. While be- 
tween assignments he is asked by the dear lady friend who practically brought him up to go 
to South Africa and find out why her race horses are not performing up to expectations. Lin- 
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coln's investigations are punctuated by two suspicious accidents, and an even more success- 
ful attempt to kill him under the broiling sun of a lonely game preserve. Smokescreen (1972) 
is a well-above-~average thriller, and it (like its predecessor) is published by Bantam. 


R. AUSTIN FREEMAN 

Although several critics (Symons and Routley) have recently cast aspersions on Free- 
man's merits and prose style, this columnist is only one of many who think that the creator 
of Dr. Thorndyke was one of the giants in this field. A double volume containing The Stone- 
Ware Monkey and The Penrose Mystery is offered in evidence by Dover Publications. The first 
of these was published in 1938 and starts with the murder of a police constable and continues 
with the attempted poisoning of a sculptor. The latter novel dates from 1936 and presents 
the problem of a vanished collector of antiquities whose body soon turns up in an archeologi- 
cal barrow. These novels—especially the former—are well above average Freeman and demand 
your immediate attention. 


JACQUES FUTRELLE 

Although the dozen entries in Best "Thinking Machine" Detective Stories (Dover) are 
nearly seven decades old, they still retain their freshness and devilish ingenuity today. 
Their protagonist, the irritable Professor Augustus S.F.X. Van Dusen, is a remarkable crea- 
tion and somewhat of a precursor to John Rhode's Dr. Priestley. Of vital interest is the 
lead story, "The Problem of Cell 13." It's an anthological favorite and one of the all-time 
greats. 


FRANK GRUBER 

Murder One (Belmont Tower) was originally published in 1954 as The Limping Goose, and 
presents our heroes Johnny Fletcher and Sam Cragg employed as skip tracers trying to collect 
a bad debt. Unfortunately, they only manage to involve themselves (as usual) in another mur- 
der. This is a fast and funny romp that is made more attractive by luxurious surroundings 
and beautiful blondes. 


JOHN D. MACDONALD 

This columnist is not one of Travis McGee's greatest fans, and prefers MacDonald's 
earlier and better non-series efforts. The latest McGee novel in paperback, The Scarlet Ruse 
(1973) (Fawcett), is, I suppose, a satisfactory enough effort packed with suspense, violence 
and sex that will entertain most readers. There's the usual amount of sailing, the patented 
brand of MacDonald philosophy (which this reader could live without), and some fascinating 
material on philately which triggers a salvage operation as $400,000 in rare stamps turn into 
$65,000 worth of "junk" while in an apparently locked safe deposit box. 


NGAIO MARSH 
The winter solstice was celebrated by a sword dance ever since ancient times in the 


backward village of South Mardian. This time there's an accidental death, but investigation 
by Superintendent Roderick Alleyn proves that the game is afoot once more. Death of a Fool 
(1956) is not among Miss Marsh's best work, but it is not as widely reprinted as many other 
Marsh titles. The current Pyramid edition is well worth your time and attention if you are 
in search of an evening's reading entertainment. 


REX STOUT 
The Rubber Band (1936) is the third recorded case involving Nero Wolfe and Archie 


Goodwin, and starts with a heroine in distress named Clara Fox, who is accused of stealing 
money from a large corporation. Wolfe's investigation (via armchair) leads him to a start- 
ing point 40 years before and across the Atlantic. It ends with a bullet racing straight 
toward Wolfe. The Rubber Band is one of Stout's better early novels, and its seventh Pyra- 
mid reprint in nine years attests to its wide popularity. 


TREVANIAN s 
Dr. Jonathan Hemlock, professor of art, mountain climber, connoisseur of paintings 


and women, is obliged to moonlight as an assassin in order to support his expensive home and 
luxurious tastes in The Eiger Sanction (1972) (Avon). His latest assignment takes him to 
Switzerland, where he has to discover which of several people is his intended target and climb 
a mountain (whose victims are legion) at the same time. This best-selling novel, although 
overpraised, is attractive, entertaining, often suspenseful, and always readable. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


or 


PLAYFULLY ON A TANGENT 


by Joshua Goldberg 


T 


The name "Max Carrados" is contained within three short story collectionsl of master 
writer Ernest Bramah, and in its strange but logical commencement is an interesting excursion 
into the prolificness of characterization. 

The "origin" of the protagonist's name goes back far along the dusty etymological path 
leaving little doubt in my mind that the author dovetailed his character into the image which 
the name "Carrados" implies. As we will see, the root of this name is "mask"; and its impor- 
tance is testified by Bramah's hero pocketing an alias. Not as Carrados replies to Carlyle 
the "inquiry agent"2, but to establish a relationship (of the "root-word") with that of the 
newly emerging character. Up until this point what we can call a "personality" is still 
very much undefined and protean: 


Mr. Baxter's silence became cynical in its implication as he 
continued to look at this visitor across the counter. Then he relaxed. 

"Stay a bit; there is a man—an amateur—I remember hearing 
wonderful things about some time ago. They say he really does know." 

"There you are," explained Mr. Carlyle, much relieved. "There 
always is someone. Who is he?" 

"Funny name," replied Baxter. "Something Wynn or Wynn some- 
thing." He craned his neck to catch sight of an important motor-car 
that was drawing to the kerb before his window. Wynn Carrados!..."3 


The "Max Carrados" we know does not yet face us, for we are only told that his name 
is something or other. The supersensitive organism who is Bramah's character is only half- 
induced, but the psychic umbilical cord is on its way towards being severed; a wanting "old" 
life traded in for a "newer" wistful one. 


It 


"Max Carrados" (mask) taken as a name (a condition expressed by a nebulous and abscon- 
ding American cousin—"He made a fortune by an ingenious conspiracy of doctoring the crop re- 
ports and unloading favourably in consequence. And I need hardly remind you that the recei- 
ver is equally guilty with the thief."), by inference can be likened to the initiate of a 
primative secret society—in that the initiate who dons the "mask" of his tribal unit no 
longer remains an "adolescent", but through catharsis is transformed into a "mature" adult 
member of the clan with certain privileges associated with his "rank." 


With this in mind the word "mask" (Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary, 1965) 


draws a resemblance with Carrados himself: 


mask 
...a cover or partial cover for the face used for disguise 
».e@ person wearing a mask; masher 
... masque: a figure of a head worn on the stage in antiquity to identify the 

character and project the voice5 

...a grotesque carved head or face used as an ornament (as on a keystone) 
...a sculptured face or a copy of a face made by means of a mold 
...something that serves to conceal or disguise: pretense, cloak, pose 
...something that conceals from view 
...to take part in a masquerade 
...tO assume a mask 


...to disguise one's true character or intentions® 


"'But what does it mean?' stammered Montmorency, above the despairing wail of Madame 


Dompierre." 
(Carrados) "It means that we are now on equal terms—three blind men in 
a dark room. The numerical advantage that you possess is counterbalanced 
by the fact that you are out of your element—I am in mine."7 


The "mask" of Max Carrados is not a physical hinderance at all but a strong asset. His 
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sole superiority—("...while he may be at a disadvantage when you are at an advantage, he is 
at an advantage when you are at a disadvantage.")—is his blindness"—for if the detective 
should be really physically amiss, he would be left completely at sea to the mercy of his 
antagonists: 


JEI 


In Webster's Third International Dictionary (1961), "mask" is defined as having been 
inaugerated to the Middle French masque, which was probably taken from the Old Italian 


maschera, ä (n) (assumed) "witch"—masca: being the dialect of the Middle Latin masca, mascha 
("witch" or "specter"). However, it is most interesting to note that there is the appear- 
ance of max (but uncertain as_to whether the modern word is represented by the Old English 
masc (and by metathesis max). 

The French word was first recorded in the sixteenth century, but was used as mascha 
as early as A.D. 680 by Aldhelm in association with larva (in the sense of "mask"), and as 
"spectre"; masca occuring in the Lombard Laws c.800 in the sense of "witch". 

It is safe to say that our word "mask" is from the medieval Latin which survived in 
the French and Italian, and was thence taken into literary use as an equivalent of the like- 
sounding Spanish, mascara .10 

The Arabic "maskharah"—a "witch" or "buffoon" has a similar connotation, as one who 
puts on another appearance, a personality, in order to conceal the original. Enigmatic, a 
false-face..."whose sightless look agreed to everything and gave nothing in reply." Yet, 
certainly not the silent mummery of the painted face in the harlequinade, but the trans- 
cendental "personifaction of bland unconcern" which borders on the sinister. Thus the 
"maskharah" of Carrados is of a darker nature. Those "sightless eyes" which merely appear 
"to be set in a tranquil gaze across the room", become to Carrados a performing carousal in 
the blackness of his "affliction".11 


Iv 


Ernest Bramah's "Max Carrados" (pronounced as one word—"maxcarrados") wears his 
blindness not merely to "develop those senses which in most of us lie half cormant and 
practically unused" (Bleiler), but is "blind, quite blind" in the Bohemian execution that 
the "mask" affords the "eminent amateur specialist in crime" an effective and often bizarre 
guise enabling him to orbit the malefactors of his siecle. Carrados, it would appear, is 
"a blind man who can see (emphasis mine) perfectly well. "12 


Epilogue 
"Who is blinder than he that will not see?" — Andrew Boorde: Breviary of Helthe, 


BE Gh e 


1. Max Carrados (London: Methuen, 1914), The Eyes of Max Carrados (New York: Doran, 1924) 
and Max Carrados Mysteries (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1927). 

2. "In my case the account was falsified." "The Coin of Dionysius", The Best Max Carrados 
Detective Stories (New York: Dover, 1972), p.6. 

3. Ibid., p.3. "Wynn" is dropped for the effective unity of the character when Carlyle 
meets Carrados; at this stage only half of the name is given—noting that nothing is said 
about the blindness until their first meeting. ("St. Michael's! Wynn Carrados? Good 
heavens: it isn't Max Wynn—old ‘Winning Wynn?") 

4. "His blindness is a tour de force...but in actual practice is little less keen in visual 
perceptions-than most men. Carrados in short is a blind man who can see perfectly well." 
This raises the question of Carrados' actual blindness—"amaurosis"—the decaying of sight 
without any perceptible external change. Knowing the perspicacity of the author of the 
Kai Lung stories one misdoubts the handicap. Is it genuine or bogus? ("Blindness invites 
confidence".) 

5. The Greek persona (from which our word "personality" derives) is a mask in which the 
sounds (sonas) are passed through (per). Mask = personality. 

6. Similar to the glass-eyed trophy on the wall at Strathbane Lodge,"...it might be worth 
while making sure that a Japanese mask does not conceal a pair of human eyes." "The 
Ingenious Mr. Spinola", The Eyes of Max Carrados (New York: Doran, 1924). 

7. "The Game Played in the Dark", Max Carrados (London: Methuen, 1914). This is exactly 
the psychological gambol Carrados plays. Was not Max Wynn an "impulsive, reckless sort 
of fellow"? 


8. Oxford English Dictionary, 1933, passim. 
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F. Ibid. 

10. The modern Spanish: enmascarar (to mask), enmascararse (to put on a mask), mascara (mask), 
andar enmascarado (to walk with a mask). Note the correspondence of "Max Carrados" to 
the latter (mascarardo)! 

ll. "Flat on their faces, to present the least possible surface to Carrados's aim, Dompierre 
and Montmorency lay extended beside the window and behind the door. On the courch, with 
her head buried beneath the cushions, Madame Dompierre sought to shut off the sight and 
sound of violence. Carrados-Carrados had not moved, but with arms resting on the table 
and fingers placidly locked together he smiled benignly on the new arrivals. His atti- 
tude, compared with the extravagance of those around him, gave the impression of a com- 
placent modern deity presiding over some grotesque ceremonial of pagan worship. 

‘So, Inspector, you could not wait for me, after all?' was his greeting." "The Game 
Played in the Dark", Max Carrados (London: Methuen, 1914). 

12. E. F. Bleiler, "Introduction", The Best Max Carrados Detective Stories (New York, Doran, 
1972). 
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ANNOTATING THE HOLMES SAGA — continued from page 119 

include A Study in Scarlet, The Hound of the Baskervilles, and three short stories ("Speck- 
led Band," "Blue Carbuncle," "Scandal"). A "Backword" gives a few facts about Conan Doyle, 
his writing, and a brief description of some methods of modern scientific deduction. 

Among annotated collections of Holmes stories, this book is unique for the glossary 
of words, terms, persons and places placed in the margins. Occasionally, a drawing, like 
those found in many dictionaries, accompanies the glossary explanation. At first this glos- 
sary appears elementary and almost quaint, an effort to make Sherlock Holmes attractive for 
younger readers. However, there is a great deal of information to be gleaned from these 
marginal comments—some of it admittedly fairly evident to an adult reader; much of it illum- 
inating—and it is well worth the time taken to check them for they do offer many small in- 
sights into the background of Holmes' adventures. Though this edition is primarily for a 
juvenile audience, the marginal notes should not be underestimated by Sherlockians or by 
other mystery readers. 


l. There are only four duplications between the stories in the Baring-Gould and 
Shefter collections: "Scandal in Bohemia," "Red-Headed League," "Blue Carbuncle," "Speckled 
Band." 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


TRIALS SERIES — continued from page 118 
(If it is any consolation to the Americans, British connoisseurs admire and envy the U.S. 


of Murder: a Bibliography of Books and Pamphlets on American Murders from Colonial Times to 
1900 (University of Oklahoma Press, 1961); the sole British work in this field, Sir John Cum- 


ming's rather haphazard A Contribution Towards a Bibliography dealing with Crime and Cognate 
Subjects, originally published by H.M.S.O. in 1935, has been reprinted, by Patterson Smith, 


Montclair, New Jersey (1970). 


Reference: Critchley, M. (1958), Med.-leg. J., Lond., 26, 14. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


GRAVESEND BOOKS, BOX 235, POCONO PINES, PA. 18350 
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suspense, and imaginative fiction. Specializing in Conan 
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Catalogues issued and professional services rendered on request. 
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Allingham, Margery: The Allingham Minibus, 
Morrow, 5.95 

Aird, Catherine: His Burial Too, Doubleday, 
4.95 

Alverson, Charles: Fighting Back, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 5.95 

Ashford, Jeffrey: The Double Run, Walker, 
4.95 

Bertram, George: Fair Game, Macmillan, 
6.95 

Black, Lionel: The Life and Death of Peter 
Wade, Stein & Day, 5.95 

Blazer, J. S.: Deal Me Out, Bobbs-—Merrill, 
5.95 

Braddon, Patrick: The Thirteenth Trick, 
Dodd, Mead, 5.95 

Brome, Vincent: The Ambassador and the 
Spy, Crown, 6.95 

Buchanan, Patrick: A Requiem of Sharks, 
Dodd Mead, 5.95 

Burke, J. F.: Location Shots, Harper & 
Row, 5.95 

Burmeister, Jon: Running Scared, St. Mar- 
tins, 6.50 

Burley, W. J.: Death in a Salubrious 
Place, Walker, 5.95 

Butler, Gwendoline: Sarcen Place, Coward, 
6.95 

Campbell, Karen: The Wheel of Fortune, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 5.95 

Canning, Victor: The Finger of Saturn, 
Morrow, 5.95 

Carmichael, Harry: Naked to the Grave, 
Saturday Review, 5.95 

Chance, Stephan: Septimus and the Dane- 
dyke Mystery, Nelson, 4.95 

Christie, Agatha: Postern of Fate, Dodd 
Mead, 6.95 

Christie, Agatha, et al, editors: The 
Times of London Anthology of Detec- 
tive Stories, Day, 6.95 

Cohen, Stanley: The Diane Game, Stein & 
Day, 6.95 

Collins, Michael: The Silent Scream, Dodd 
Mead, 4.95 

Constantine, K. C.: The Man Who Liked to 
Look at Himself, Saturday Review, 
5.95 

Constantine, K. C.: The Rocksburg Rail- 
road Murders, Saturday Review, 5.95 

Conway, Laura: Dark Symmetry, Dutton, 5.95 

Cooper, Parley J.: My Lady Fair, Simon & 
Schuster, 6.95 

Craig, Mary: Ten Thousand Several Doors, 

s Hawthorne, 5.95 

Creasey, John: The Baron and the Arrogant 
Artist, Walker, 5.95 


Creasey, John: The Toff and the Terrified 
Taxman, Walker, 5.95 
Creasey, John: Salute for the Baron, Walker, 


5.95 

Creasey, John: Unknown Mission, McKay-Washburn, 
4.95 

Daley, Joseph A.: Spicy Lady, St. Martins, 
6.95 


Daniels, J. R.: First Flight, Coward, 5.95 

Davis, Berrie: The Fourth Day of Fear, Put- 
nam, 4.95 

DiMona, Joseph: The Last Man at Arlington, 
Dutton, 7.95 

Dwyer, K. R.: Shattered, Random House, 5.95 

Dwyer-Joyce, Alice: Reach for the Shadows, 
St. Martins, 6.95 

Ellis, William: The Knife Edge, Walker & Co., 
5.95 

Ferrars, E. X.: The Small World of Murder, 
Doubleday, 4.95 

Fish, Robert L.: A Handy Death, Simon & 
Schuster, 6.95 

Fleming, Joan: You Won't Let Me Finish, Put- 
nam, 4.95 

Foley, Rae: Reckless Lady, Dodd Mead, 4.95 

Freeman, Lucy: The Psychiatrist Says Murder, 
Arbor House, 6.95 

Fry, Alan: The Revenge of Annie Charlie, 
Doubleday, 5.95 

Garfield, Brian: Kolchak's Gold, McKay, 7.95 

Gores, Joe: Final Notice, Random House, 4,95 

Graves, Richard L.: The Black Gold of Mala- 
verde, Stein & Day, 7.95 

Green, William: The Salisbury Manuscript, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 5.95 

Haggard, William: The Notch on the Knife, 
Walker, 4.95 

Hallahan, William: The Ross Forgery, Bobbs-— 
Merrill, 5.95 

Harris, Rosemary: No Evil Dreams, Simon & 
Schuster, 5.95 

Heald, Tim: Unbecoming Habits, Stein & Day, 


6.95 

Hensley, Joe L: The Poison Summer, Doubleday, 
4.95 

Hilliard, Maurice: The Witchfinder, Coward, 
5.95 


Hogstrand, Olle: The Gambler, Pantheon, 4,95 

Holden, Anne: The Girl on the Beach, Dela- 
corte, 5.95 

Holton, Leonard: The Devil to Play, Dodd Mead, 
5.95 

Howard, Lesley: Invitation to Paradise, Cow- 
ard, 6.95 

Huff, Tom: Nine Bucks Row, Hawthorne, 5.95 

Jackson, Blyden: Operation Burning Candle, 
Viking, 6.95 


Jackson, Clarence J. L.: Kicked to Death 
by a Camel, Harper & Row, 5.95 

James, Leigh: Triple Mirror, Mason & 
Lipscomb, 6.95 

Jeffreys, J. D.: A Wicked Way to Die, 
Walker & Co., 5.95 

Johnston, Velda: The White Pavilion, 
Dodd Mead, 5.95 

Kane, Henry: Decision, Dial, 6.95 

Keating, H. R. F.: Death and the Visiting 
Fireman, Doubleday, 4.95 

Kemelman, Harry: Tuesday the Rabbi Saw 
Red, Dutton, 6.95 

Kropp, Lloyd: Who is Mary Stark?, Double- 
day, 6.95 

Kyle, Duncan: The Suvarov Retrieval, St. 
Martins, 6.95 

MacDonald, John D.: The Turquoise Lament, 
Lippincott, 5.95 

MacIntosh, Mary: Assignment in Andorra, 
Delacorte, 6.95 

Marshall, Joanne: Follow the Shadow, Put- 
nam, 6.95 

McBain, Ed: Hail to the Chief, Random 
House, 5.95 

McMahon, Thomas P. and Major Brian McMahon: 
Mayday, Simon & Schuster, 5.95 

Malcolm, Margaret: Headless Beings, Double- 
day, 4.95 

Mann, Jessica: Troublecross, McKay, 4.95 

Marric, J. J.: Gideon's Press, Harper & 
Row, 5.95 

Mason, Colin: Hostage, Walker, 5.95 

Melville, James: Nun's Castle, McKay, 
5.95 

Michaels, Barbara: Witch, Dodd Mead, 6.95 

Mitchell, James: Russian Roulette, Morrow, 
5.95 

Morice, Anne: Death and the Dutiful Daugh- 
ter, 6.95 

Moyes, Patricia: The Curious Affair of the 
Third Dog, Holt Rinehart & Winston, 
4.95 

Mulkeen, Thomas P.: My Killer Doesn't 
Understand Me, Stein & Day, 5.95 

O'Toole, George: An Agent on the Other 
Side, McKay, 5.95 

Page, Emma: Add a Pinch of Cyanide, Walker, 
5395 

Parker, Robert B.: The Godwulf Manuscript, 
Houghton Mifflin, 5.95 

Pentecost, Hugh: The Beautiful Dead, Dodd 
Mead, 4.95 

Peters, Ellis::City of Gold and Shadows, 
Morrow, 5.95 

Phillips, Judson: The Larkspur Conspiracy, 
Dodd Mead, 4.95 

Polk, Dora: The Linnet Estate, McKay, 6.95 

Porter, Joyce: It's Murder with Dover, 
McKay, 4.95 

Poyer, Joe: The Shooting of the Green, 
Doubleday, 5.95 

Rendell, Ruth: Some Lie and Some Die, 
Doubleday, 4.95 
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Richardson, Mozelle: A Candle in the Wind, 
Morrow, 5.95 

Rifkin, Shepard: McQuaid, Putnam, 6.95 

Robinson, Derek: Rotten with Honor, Viking, 
6.95 

Rossiter, John: The Manipulators, Simon & 
Schuster, €.95 

Ross, Regina: Falls the Shadow, Delacorte, 
6.95 

Roudybush, Alexandria: A Gastronomic Murder, 
Doubleday, 4.95 

Royce, Kenneth: The Masterpiece Affair, Simon 
& Schuster, 6.95 

St. Clair, Leonard: The Emerald Trap, Putnam, 
6.95 

Sanders, Lawrence: The First Deadly Sin, 
Putnam, 8.95 

Santesson, Hans, editor: Mirror, Mirror, Fatal 
Mirror, Doubleday, 4.95 

Saul, Oscar: The Dark Side of Love, Harper & 
Row, 6.95 

Sela, Owen: The Portuguese Fragment, Random 
House, 7.95 

Shannon, Dell: Spring of Violence, Morrow, 
5495 

Simenon, Georges: Maigret Loses His Temper, 
Harcourt Brace, 5.95 

Singer, Loren: That's the House There, Double- 
day, 5.95 

Stephens, Edward: The Submariner, Doubleday, 
6.95 

Stevenson, Anne: The French Inheritance, 
Putnam, 6.95 

Stout, Rex: Please Pass the Guilt, Viking, 
5.95 

Symons, Julian: The Plot Against Roger Rider, 
Harper & Row, 5.95 

Thum, Marcella: Death of a Cavalier, Double- 
day, 4.95 

Thum, Marcella: Fernwood, Doubleday, 4.95 

Tidyman, Ernest: Goodbye, Mr. Shaft, Dial, 
6.95 

Trevanian: The Loo Sanction, Crown, 6.95 

Underwood, Michael: Reward for a Defector, 
St. Martins, 6.95 

Van Greenaway, Peter: The Medusa Touch, Stein 
& Day, 6.95 

Vaughan, Robert: The Valkyrie Mandate, Simon 
& Schuster, 6.95 

Walker, David: Black Dougal, Houghton Mifflin, 
6.95 

Waters, T. A.: The Lost Victim, Random House, 
5.95 

Westheimer, David: Going Public, Mason & 
Lipscomb, 6.95 

Wolfe. Michael: Man on a String, Harper & 
Row, 5.95 

Wren, M. K.: Curiosity Didn't Kill the Cat, 
Doubleday, 4.95 

York, Andrew: The Captivator, Doubleday, 4.95 


PAPER COVER 


Daniels, Dorothy: The Apollo Fountain, War- 
ner; s95 
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Abbott, Sandra: Castle of Evil, Avon, .95 

Anderson, Edward: Thieves Like Us, Avon, 
1.25 

Atlee, Philip: The Underground Cities 
Contract, Gold Medal, .95 

Barker, Albert: The Blood of Angels, Cur- 
tis, 95 

Barry, Iris: The Darkness at Mantia, Berk- 
ley, .75 

Barry, Mike: The Lone Wolf: The Butchers, 
Berkley, .95 

Blake, Vanessa: The Dark Guardian, Pocket 
Books, .95 

Bradley, Michael: The Swiss Shot, Warner, 
1.25 

Bradley, Michael: The Hack Must Die, War- 
ner, 1.25 

Bradley, Michael: The Corsican Cross, War- 
ner, 1.25 

Braun, Matthew: Bloody Hand, Popular Lib- 
rary 

Brent, R. L.: The Liquidator, Avon, 1.25 

Canery, Glen: The Perfect Plot, Pinnacle, 
95 

Collins, Cornelius J.: Bitter is the 
Fruit, Berkley, 1.25 

Cowen, Frances: Shadow of Thael, Ace, .95 

Deptula, Walter: Naked Mistress, Curtis, 
95 

Deptula, Walter: Wine, Women and Death, 
Curtis, .95 

Dillon, Robert: Dead, Universal, .95 

Edwards, Alexander: McQ, Warner, 1.25 

Elder, Mark: Jederow, Fawcett, 1.25 

Elwood, Roger: Vampires, Werewolves & 
Other Monsters, Curtis, .95 

Evans, Elaine: Wintershade, Popular Library 

Eyre, Marie: Bury Me Not at Sea, Popular 
Library 

Ferm, Betty: Eventide, Dell 

Graham, Virginia: The Witchstone, Pyramid, 
L625 

Greenfield, Irving A.: The Carey Gun, Dell 

Hall, Marjory: Rosamunda, Dell, .95 

Hamilton, Donald: The Intimidators, Faw- 
cett, .«95 

Hegner, William: The Adopters, Pocket 
Books 

Hollicker, Charlotte: A Man My Own, Dell 

Hughes, Rodney: The Dragon Keepers, Popular 
Library 

Jacks, Jeff: Find the Don's Daughter, Faw- 
cett, .95 

Jamison, Amelia: The Lairds of Turriff Hall, 
Popular Library 


Jason, Stuart: The Deadly Doctor, Pinnacle, 
95 

Kane, Henry: The Violator, Warner 

Kenyon, Paul: The Ecstasy Connection, Pocket 


Books, .95 

Kenyon, Paul: Diamonds are for Dying, Pocket 
Bookr, .95 

Kenyon, Paul: Death is a Ruby Light, Pocket 
Books, .95 


Kimbrough, Katheryn: The Shadow over Pheasant 
Heath, Popular Library 

Kimbrough, Katheryn: Unseen Torment, Popular 
Library 

Kingsley, Bettina: The Stand In, Dell 

Klingman, Lee: Georgina and the Dragon, Arch- 
way, .60 

Korotkin, Judith: Spotlight, Popular Library 

Kotzwinkle, William: The Fan Man, Avon, 2.45 

Lamensdurf, Leonard: In the Blood, Dell, 1.25 

Laurens, Marshall: The Z Effect, Pocket Books, 
1.25 

Lawrence, Steven: The Legacy of Dooley Jones, 
Curtis; 75 

Lee, Howard: A Praying Mantis Kills, Warner, 
1.25 

Lutz, Giles: Blood Feud, Fawcett 

MacDonald, John D.: Pale Gray for Guilt, Faw- 
cett; .95 

MacIvers, Sarah: The Curse of Ravenswood, 
McFadden, .95 

Mahr, Kurt: The Silence of Gom, Pocket Books, 
-75 

Mann, Abby: Kojak, Pocket Books, 1.25 

Martin, Gil: Bad Times Coming, Berkley, .75 

Martin, Gil: Satan's Mules, Berkley, .75° 

May, Oliver: The Devil in Kansas, Dell 

May, Oliver: The Last Time I Saw Hell, Dell 

Millard, Joe: The Hunted, Award, .95 

Moore, Clayton: River Falls, Berkley, 1.25 

Orford, Ellen: The Bride of Raven Island, 
Curtis, .95 

Palmer, P. K.: The Rainbow/Seagreen Case, 
Pinnacle, 1.25 

Palmer, P. K.: The Turquoise/Yellow Case, 
Pinnacle, 1.25 

Rabe, Peter: Black Mafia, Fawcett 

Rice, Jeff: The Night Strangler, Pocket Books 

Rosenberger, Joseph: The Caribbean Caper, 

` Curtis; 1.25 

Saxon, Alex: A Run in Diamonds, Pocket Books, 
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WHO KILLED CHARLIE CHAN? — continued from page 100 
I frankly resent this Charlie Chan Mystery Magazine that so misrepresents one of the 


most beloved characters in detective fiction. 


Much as I dislike the idea of knocking a pub- 


lication that offers an additional market in the field of short mystery fiction, I wish it 
were not around to detract from the achievements of a fine writer and his greatest character. 
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Beginning with a Bash by Alice Tilton (Phoebe Atwood Taylor). Collins, 1938; Norton, 1972. 

3 This initial extravaganza in the Leonidas Witherall series has had a long and curious 
history. It was originally published in the November 1933 issue of Ellery Queen's Mystery 
League under the title The Riddle of Volume Four and signed by Miss Taylor. It took five 
years to achieve further publication, and had both its title and byline changed while cross- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean to England. Further Tilton-Witherall novels appeared from time to 
time, but it took Beginning with a Bash exactly 39 years to appear in an American edition— 
and then only possibly because its publisher was attempting to reprint the entire Taylor— 
Tilton canon. 

As a footnote, I might add that the majority of mystery reviewers failed to take any 
notice of this novel in 1972. I stumbled across a copy in a Doubleday bookstore and heard 
no more about it until a year later when it was remaindered for a dollar at Marlboro's— 
and everyone dashed off to buy a copy. 

Beginning with a Bash stands up fairly well today for its fast pace and entertainment 
values, but Miss Tilton would go on to improve her plotting skills until she became a notable 
practitioner in the humor and homicide departments. 

This novel presents a Witherall who had previously been retired from his teaching 
position at Meredith's Academy. He is now in financial straits and forced to "Janit" at a 
secondhand bookstore in Boston. (Later entries in the saga will find Witherall promoted to 
headmaster at Meredith's, and the author of a bestselling but pseudonymous series of novels 
featuring the heroic Lieutenant Haseltine. Not bad for someone whose chief claim to fame 
is his uncanny resemblance to William Shakespeare!) 

It seems that there's a Professor North frantically seeking an old book, and he has 
the misfortune to wind up lying in a pile of old books with his head bashed in. There's 
also Martin Jones, an old student of Witherall's, currently fleeing the law, and promoted 
to the position of most likely suspect—although he claims that he is innocent. 

Witherall is aided and abetted by his friends—who include some rather odd-ballish 
characters—and is also hampered by a group of professional gangsters as he turns detective 
(for the first but not the last time) and races all around Boston in an effort to apprehend 


the real murderer and entertain his reading public at the same time. 
—-Charles Shibuk 


The Man from the Clouds by J. Storer Clouston. 1918. 

J. Storer Clouston is perhaps best known to readers of detective fiction as the 
author of that elusive volume Carrington's Cases (a somewhat disappointing achievement), 
Barzun and Taylor list two more of his books in their A Catalogue of Crime: The Lunatic at 
Large and The Mystery of No. 47. Hagen adds the following Clouston titles in Who Done It?: 
After the Deed, Lunatic Still at Large, Man from the Clouds, Simon and The Spy in Black. 
TAD's alphabetical bibliography is more complete, with the addition of The Adventures of M. 
D'Haricot, Beastmark the Spy, The Man in Steel and Two Strange Men (but TAD somehow neglected 
to include The Man from the Clouds). 

I suspect that none of the three lists exhausts Clouston's output in the genre. More 
research in the matter by one of TAD's experts would be welcome. And I believe that the 
author's strongest contribution was embodied in his various spy novels, of which The Man from 
the Clouds is possibly the most effective. 

It begins with a hazardous parachute jump from a damaged balloon, continues with a 
series of strange incidents on the northern isle of Ransay and concludes with the unmasking 
of a super German spy—all with breathtaking pace, a sense of atmosphere and elegance of 
style. There are many memorable episodes: the unexpected meeting on the shore with a German- 
speaking dark figure; the Scollay family with a cast in their eyes and an imbecile in their 
household; the spectacled old man who vanished from the face of the island; the two attempts 
on the hero's life—by gun shot and scythe; the sinking of the HMS Uruguay; the murder of 
detective Bolton. 

More than half a century after it was written, The Man from the Clouds still has a 


relentless spell and is still a rewarding, exciting reading experience. 
— Amnon Kabatchnik 


Cork in the Doghouse by Macdonald Hastings. Joseph, 1957; Knopf, 1958. 

The heroine of Cork in the Doghouse is a twenty-eight pound bitch pit bull terrier 
named Gladys of Hightower, better known by her nickname Honey. True pit terriers, as Mac- 
donald Hastings explains in a historical note at the end of the book (pp.243-49), are a 
strange, little-known variety of dog, bred in England for their fighting ability. Such dogs 
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used to be matched for sport against each other to fight until one was dead, or sent against 
full grown bulls, with the bull usually left in shreds or killed. Dog fighting was popular, 
Hastings informs us, in the "bad old days" of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
apparently it still appeared secretly in some parts of England in the first half of the 
twentieth century. 

Honey is not exactly a beautiful dog. She "...had the loins of a runner, the chest 
and forehand of a wrestler, and a coal-scuttle head which seemed to have been shaped to be 
knocked about... One of her ears, the left, was enlarged and dropped like a patch over her 
eyes. The other...stood inquiringly upright. Her color was brindle. Peg-legged and with 
a pump handle of a tail, she weaved her way through the crowded /London7 pavements like a 
lightweight boxer riding the punch." But though she may not be pretty, Honey is capable of 
killing other dogs, attacking and defeating bulls, and biting humans. 

The hero of this story is Mr. Montague Cork, General Manager and Managing-Director of 
the Anchor Accident Insurance Company. Mr. Cork is well past sixty, dislikes the prospect 
of retirement, and runs his large insurance company with a tight hand. Unfortunately for 
the equanimity of Mr. Cork his agency has insured the life of Honey, for while she lives, 
under the bequest of her original owner: Colonel Gilbert, the Colonel's heirs receive no 
money. It goes, instead, to Dulcie Davett's Dinky Dog Academy, where Honey is boarded. 

When Honey disappears, Mr. Cork's firm offers a reward. The dog is returned to Mr. 
Cork, who keeps her temporarily. Then when Honey is dognapped again, Mr. Cork sets out to 
recover her and investigate the background of Colonel Gilbert's will. He encounters a ring 
of modern dog fight enthusiasts, the Colonel's children, the owner of the Dulcie Davett Dog 
Academy, and an embezzler in his own company, all of whom want either possession of the pit 
terrier or her death. Mr. Cork's adventures and investigations concerning Honey are unspec- 
tacular but pleasantly amusing. His driving across the English countryside in an antique 
Bentley leaves something to be desired in the matter of safety. And his repartee with var- 
ious characters whom he encounters is often wise and witty. Despite various near-defeats 
and mishaps, Mr. Cork succeeds in unraveling the several schemes surrounding Honey. 

Actually, Macdonald Hastings' novel is a rather quiet mystery story. No real murders 
occur, though Mr. Cork does uncover the possible murder of Colonel Gilbert. Mr. Cork himself 
is threatened by a mob of angry villagers and by a frenzied bull. The bull inturn gores to 
death the scoundrel who set the animal on Mr. Cork. There is much underplahed humor and 
excellent characterization. In fact, Macdonald Hastings' skill at characterizing various 
British types cannot be praised too highly. The blurb on the dust jacket of the Knopf edi- 
tion states: "This is an unusual story, offbeat, amusing, suspenseful, deeply understanding 


of a man's relationship with a dog..." And (for once) the blurb on a dust jacket is true. 
This book is for readers who like a gentle, slightly humorous mystery with deft character 
description. ——Edward Lauterbach 


Fatality in Fleet Street by C(hristopher) St. John Sprigg. Eldon, 1933. 

Sprigg, a leading Marxist theoritician of the 30's, seemed to care enough about the 
detective story form to sign his efforts with his own name while reserving the pseudonym 
"Christopher Caudwell" for his more serious, intellectual and political works. 

This, his second detective novel, is set in 1938 (or 9), and Russia and England are 
teetering on the brink of war—a conflict ready to be set in motion by the unscrupulous 
Lord Carpenter whose giant newspaper empire is about to publish an inflamatory atrocity 
story. 

: Murder intervenes in the form of an assailant who uses Carpenter's own dagger to 
kill him. The world is spared a global conflict, but the murder must be solved. 

Aristocratic and monocled crime reporter Charles Venables, who has seen service in 
other Sprigg novels, is on the scene to investigate although he is one of the possible sus- 

ects. 
7 Suspicion soon points to Woman's Page Expert Miranda Jameson, and Venables (emulating 
Philip Trent) is in love with her. Fortunately, suspicion is diverted to others such as 
Venables himself, and a leading member of a Communist cell. ; ; 

Finally, Miranda's brother Bysshe, a reporter, is suspected. He bolts, but leaves 
enough apparent evidence behind to indict a dozen men. Bysshe is captured by the authorities 
and brought to trial. Things look hopeless, and an unfavorable verdict is about to be 
handed down when fireworks ensue. Venables comes up with a solution that I think might 
disappoint some readers, but it is unusual and almost worthy of Queen or Carr. 

Fatality in Fleet Street is a light-hearted and steadily entertaining example of the 
well-plotted detective story of the early 30's and shows a great deal of improvement over 


Sprigg's first novel, Crime in Kensington (Pass the Body) (1933). Further strides forward 
will be taken in 1934 with Death of an Airman and the intricately plotted The Perfect Alibi. 
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Sprigg is unknown except for a mention in Mortal Consequences and a profile in 
Twentieth Century Authors which does not stress his crime fiction. His work is well worth 
seeking out. Unhappily, Sprigg's promising career in this genre was cut short by his un- 
timely death in the Spanish Civil War. — Charies Shibuk 


Out of His Head by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Carleton, 1862. 

The first entry in Queen's Quorum, that admirable "History of the Detective-Crime 
Short Story", is, of course, Poe's Tales (1845). Curiously, the next four entries ("Waters"; 
Recollections of a Detective Police-Officer, 1856; Collins: The Queen of Hearts, 1859; 


Dickens: Hunted Down, 1860; "Anonyma": The Experiences of a Lady Detective, 1861) originated 
in Britain, and only in the next one, Aldrich's Out of His Head, is there evidence of Poe's 


influence and continuity in the United States. 

Out of His Head was billed by its author as "A Romance." On the title page there is 
a quote by Thackeray: "There was something strange, people whispered. His grandfather was 
so before him. It runs in the family." Then there is a statement: "Edited by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich", and in an introductory note we learn that "The manuscript which comprises this 
volume was found among the papers of the late Paul Lynde" and placed in the hands of Aldrich, 
by the publishers, "for revision." What follows is, presumably, the diary of a man grad- 
ually losing his mind. In actuality, it is a beautiful, haunting narrative, consisting of a 
number of short stories. 

Chapters XI through XIV (titled "The Danseuse", "A Mystery", "Thou Art the Man", 
"Paul's Confession") constitute a detective short story with a plot line obviously influenced 
by "The Murders in the Rue Morgue", but with some unique features of its own. For one thing, 
the crime takes place on native American soil, in New York City. Secondly, thenarrator is a 
neighbor to the scene of crime, and through him we get to know the victim—-Mary Ware, the 
leading-lady dancer at the Olympic, and the two suspects— her two lovers, prior to the deed. 
The crime is a variation on Poe's "locked room", with the door fastened from the inside, the 
windows thirty feet above the ground and‘the weapon—probably a sharp knife—vanished from 
the premises. The witnesses' evidence is related through a detailed newspaper article. 

The remarkable story also contains pioneering features of the-detective-who-is-the- 
murderer, the-narrator-who-is-the-murderer, the-solution-with-a-double-twist, the-false- 
confession, and the-ironic-ending. Altogether, this is a fascinating and important corner~ 
stone contribution to detective literature. —Amnon Kabatchnik 


Gory Knight by Margaret Rivers Larminie and Jane Langslow. Longmans, 1937. 

There have been several novels satirizing a slew of pseudonymous sleuths, and Case 
for Three Detectives and Murder in Pastiche spring easily to mind. 

This one starts auspiciously enough with Miss Immy Pyke entertaining various nieces 
and nephews at her country home and voicing the thought that since she is a detective story 
addict, she might like to meet a "real life" detective. 

One week and a staggering number of coincidences later there appear: (i) the scien- 
tist (and professor) Dr. Vicary, (2) the retired French detective M. Hippolyte Pommeau, (3) 
the somnolent toxicologist Archie Hazard, and (4) Lord Robert Mooney and his man Bunyan. 

Six o'clock that evening—only a short two hours after the detectives have arrived— 
the alluring young cook Dora Knight disappears, and the expected number of puns are made on 
her surname. The rest of the evening and most of the morning (some 150 pages) are spent in 
trying to ascertain Miss Knight's whereabouts. Each sleuth uses his characteristic methods 
of investigation, and almost everyone—especially Dr. Vicary and Lord Robert—talk too much 
(Hazard, a notable exception, is characteristically laconic), but say and do very little to 
expedite the situation. On the other hand, Bunyan, like all good manservants, is exceeding 
helpful, but his numerous circumlocations do not speed the flow of this narrative. 

Much (too much) later the cook is found in the tennis pavilion; her condition is ad- 
vertised by this novel's title. The servants are questioned for the second time and the 
results are even more useless than before. More conversation ensues, and the detectives 
and relatives start to debate and then argue amongst themselves. 

Unable to stand the suspense and acrimony, Miss Pyke dashes out to get the local po- 
liceman, accidently bumps into a Scotland Yard inspector named Quench who accompanies her 
home and instantly proceeds to solve the case. 

Gory Knight is an amusing, lightly written, and gently satiric view of detective 
stories in general, and the methods of Messrs. Priestley, Poirot, Fortune, and Wimsey in 


particular. Needless to say, Inspector Quench (or French) offers a solution to the problems 
that have been taxing us all for over 280 pages which is the perfect example of unfair play, 


and will be considered absolutely outrageous by any reader who has the courage (or nerve) 
to start this book. —-Charles Shibuk 
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The Adventurous Exploits of Norman Conquest as told by Berkeley Gray: 5. Leave It to Con- 
quest. (London: Collins, 1939). 

If Norman Conquest really thought he and Joy Everard and Mandeville Livingstone could 
rest by driving into the country he was mistaken. Trailed by a Ford V-8, shot at while try- 
ing to drink champagne, the Hispano cracked up by a runaway steam roller: vacations can wait 
while crime fighters are abroad. Add a dying man (who hasn't seen the light of day for 
months), a Phantom Train, and an explosion in a hospital room and all one can say is "Leave 
It to Conquest." 

By now the very name of Norman Conquest is enough to make evil doers paw the air or 
at least twitch about the eyes. Such is fame. The chief twitcher here is one Humphrey Pig- 
gott, who has been recruiting tramps to work his secret pitchblende mines in Wales—work 
from which they are not likely to survive. 

That some do survive is due to the efforts of a dying man, Sir Anthony Chandler, the 
radium specialist. Conquest begins to question his own values after this: "What do my vio- 
lent activities and adventures amount to compared with Tony's sacrifice? ... I'm just a 
Trouble Hunter: Tony kills himself so that he can help a score of penniless tramps:" 

But between the sacrifice and the end of our story there is much action. His schemes 
exposed, Piggott escapes only to fall into the hands of the strange Dr. Zinkola, a health 
fad swindler. Faced with Norman Conquest, Zinkola (alias Sam Gunter) can only choke, while 
the irrepressible "1066" pretends he has mistaken the doctor for The Shadow ("You are the 
Shadow, aren't you? ... I've seen his pictures. That wide-brimmed hat—"). 

From that light-hearted moment the plot twists and turns before the villainous Pig- 
gott ends his life in as bizarre a scene as one may find in the world of thrillers—trapped 
in a kiln with an ounce of unshielded radium. Since this was the fate he had intended for 
Conquest and Joy it seems a fitting end. "Desperado," murmurs Joy, "you always know the 
right thing to do." ——J. Randolph Cox 


Death Catches Up with Mr. Kluck by Xantippe. Doubleday, Doran, 1935. 
Caesar Kluck, the inventor, owner, and manager of Kluck's Korjul (America's favorite 


soft drink), is probably the world's most objectionable and obnoxious sponsor ever to pre- 
sent a commercial to a radio audience. Let us not mention his disgusting personal habits, 
nor cite his enormously lecherous propensities. He is also guilty of various federal offen- 
ses that will be fully revealed in Chapter 24. 

Therefore, death can't catch up with Mr. Kluck soon enough to please most readers. 
The body of this less than model citizen is found lying in the sponsor's room overlooking 
Studio X immediately after his radio show and his unwelcome attentions to the beautiful 
heroine have both been concluded. 

Kluck's manner of passing is shrouded in mystery—as is the identity of his cunning 
killer, but the resourceful radio engineer Benjamin Franklyn Butts—who seems to know even 
more than Frank Gruber's human encyclopedia, Oliver Quade (except possibly where women are 
concerned—is able to unmask a dangerous double murderer and save the charming heroine from 
imminent spinsterhood by marrying her. 

This witty and delightful novel was penned by a lady who wrote and produced many 
radio shows that starred such diverse characters as Sherlock Holmes and the Marx brothers. 
Her satiric viewpoint is very well matched by the background expertise she is able to bring 
to her narrative. 

Admirers of the fast-paced screwball comedies of the 30's—and that should include 
most readers of this magazine—will have a wonderful time reading this novel, and my only 
regret is that its author did not choose to continue writing mystery stories. 

——Charles Shibuk 


Revelations of a Lady Detective by "Anonyma". George Vickers, 1864. 


The earliest known female detective in mystery fiction is Mrs. Pascnal, who was first 
introduced in 1861 in The Experiences of a Lady Detective (Charles H. Clarke), and three 
years later was featured in a sequel, Revelations of a Lady Detective. Ellery Queen, in his 
The Detective Short Story, speculates that Revelations may be a reissue of Experiences, but 
this seems unlikely since the first edition of Revelations clearly states on the title page: 
"Never Before Printed." 

I do not possess, and have never seen, a copy of Experiences, but I recently managed 
to purchase Revelations. It is a volume of 308 pages, containing ten short stories. In the 
first story, "The Mysterious Countess", we learn that Mrs. Paschal is a widow "verging upon 


forty", with a brain "vigorous and subtle", who has joined the ranks of "the much-dreaded , 
but little-known people called Female Detectives." She receives her instructions from Colo- 
nel Warner, head of the Detective Department of the London Metropolitan Police. 
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Mrs. Paschal's first assignment in this book is to discover the source of income of 
a very extravagant but suspicious countess. For her efforts she will be paid a handsome 
fee “plus expenses", perhaps the first—but certainly not the last—such offer in the annals 
of the genre. 

As a matter of fact, the book contains a number of "firsts": the initial story deals 
with a subterranean passage leading to the vault of a bank and its gold bullion—a forerunner 
of the caper story. The second tale, "The Secret Band", is a vioneering story of Secret 
Societies. There is an interesting attempt to garner sympathy for the villain. In the 
third story, "The Lost Diamonds", we are introduced to one of the first fences in detective 
literature, and to the motive of stealing because of gambling losses. The fourth story, 
"Stolen Letters", describes what is possibly the first mail robbery in fiction, and an early 
use of blackmail. The fifth story, "The Nun, The Will and The Abbess", and the sixth one, 
"Which is the Heir?", contain the seeds, developed widely later, of schemes to defraud the 
rich of their possessions. The seventh story, "Found Drowned," is about the murder of a 
beautiful girl who was working in a bakery. Unlike the other stories in this book, here 
the suspicion is divided equally between two persons, and the solution is not clear-cut. 

The eighth tale, "Fifty Pounds Reward", features the element of forgery, while the ninth 
story, "Mistaken Identity", introduces the twin, or look-alike, motif. The tenth story, 
"Incognito", is concerned with Mrs. Paschal's efforts to save an infaturated young man from 
the clutches of a "woman of disreputable character." 

The passage of time has not been kind to the book, and its literary style seems today 
stale and somewhat cumbersome. All throughout there is a negative attitude toward Jews, 
Catholics and Gypsies. The detection consists mostly of the physical tracking of an obvious 
suspect. Still, put in historical perspective, Experiences and Revelations are worthy of 
cornerstone recognition for introducing the first woman detective, and—as is evident in the 
latter title—for inventing plot devices that have affected detective fiction to this very 
day. ——Amnon Kabatchnik 


The Desert Moon Mystery by Kay Cleaver Strahan. Doubleday, Doran, 1928; Gollancz, 1929. 

The Desert Moon Ranch in Nevada is the scene of several brutal murders that are writ- 
ten about, narrated by, and solved by members of the fair sex. 

The author, Mrs. Strahan, wrote several popular mystery novels in the late 20's and 
30's, and then lapsed into obscurity. She was usually noted for her Had-I-But-Known quali- 
ties, but they are at a minimum in this work, which is not quite the thing that admirers 
of ladies' novels and present-day gothics would care for. Its motives, murders and charac- 
ters are all made out of strong stuff. 

Mary Magin, the narrator, is cook-housekeeper to Sam Stanley, millionaire owner of 
the ranch. She is more than middle-aged, and strong-minded enough to know her own business 
and how to attend to it. 

The lady detective, Lynn MacDonald, is equally strong minded, although much younger 
and far more decorative. She may be the only detective on record who will ask questions 
but refuses to answer them. 

Mrs. Strahan's puzzle is very well conceived, and she has the ability to make her 
narrative move even though it is longer than average. 

If there is a flaw to this novel, it is there because its creator fails to take full 
advantage of its picturesque Nevada setting. In fact, with a little embellishment, this 
novel's plot, characters, and setting could be transported to Australia and might easily 


provide a problem that Arthur W. Upfield's Inspector Bonaparte would want to finalize. 
—-Charles Shibuk 


The Dark Tunnel by Kenneth Millar. Dodd Mead, 1944. 

In the recent issues of TAD there is evidence of a brewing arguement concerning (John) 
Ross Macdonald: Are his recent works, elevated to mainstream recognition, less exciting than 
his early publications? Without taking sides in the issue, perhaps it is good time to re~ 
flect on his maiden effort, The Dark Tunnel, published by Dodd, Mead in 1944 under the 
author's real name, Kenneth Millar. 

There was a literary vogue at the time: Books about the RE Pa Be of Nazi spies 
into American institutions. The Dark Tunnel is concerned with such German agents who infil- 
trated the technological department of an American university (bearing a physical resemblance 
to the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor). 

The protagonist is an Assistant Professor, Dr. Branch, who is narrating the proceed- 
ings in the first person. Though more studious than action-oriented, Branch finds himself 
trapped in a web of espionage and murder, and has to utilize brawn as well as brain. And 
though romantic by nature, some of his observations are self-mocking, cynical and cold- 
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blooded. The genesis of Lew Archer. 

The plot is a bit complicated and is concerned, among other things, with the pending 
arrival of a red-haired, green-eyed German refugee, the murder of a professor in an ingeni- 
ous manner that may be classified as "an impossible crime"; some vivid descriptions of sex, 
with hints of male and female homosexualism; a second, ruthless killing, followed by a des- 
perate manhunt. And all this is for openers, with some surrnrising twists along the way. 

The Dark Tunnel is the creation of a young and vigorous penman. No doubt, the work 
lacks a measure of discipline, stretches credibility here and there and allows the hero some 
out-of-characters maneuvers. Still, after thirty years, the author's imagination, flair and 
hard-boiled wisdom make for a fresh, lively and thrilling reading experience. 

——Amnon Kabatchnik 


The Night of Fear by Moray Dalton. Low, 1931; Harper, 1931. 

Sergeant Lane of the Parminster constabulary is entertaining his friend Inspector 
Collier of Scotland Yard (and Dalton's series detective) when he is summoned by his super- 
intendent to investigate a case of homicide at Laverne Peveril. 

Lane discovers that an unpopular writer has been stabbed to death while at a house 
party that had been engaged in playing hide-and-seek in a darkened country mansion. He is 
hot on the trail, but a nocturnal misadventure with an open gas tap results in his removal 
toa hospital for rest and recuperation. Collier is asked to continue the investigation on 
a temporary basis, but one of the prominent guests, feeling ill-well, is able to pull a few 
strings and the none too competent or likable Chief Inspector Purley is officially assigned 
the case. 

Many inconsistencies in one suspect's story results in his prompt arrest and commit- 
tal for trial. Enter Hermann Glide—a seedy-looking private investigator whose restless 
hands continuously shape a piece of wax—to undertake an investigation for the defendant. 
Glide has appeared in other Dalton stories, and in this one he is able to pull the proverb- 
ial rabbit out of a hat in a surprising and clever double twist climax. 

In A Catalogue of Crime Barzun and Taylor discuss several of Dalton's novels. They 
cite The Night of Fear and state that this author deserves a much wider readership. On the 
basis of this volume and four other Dalton works that I've read, I am in complete agreement. 
Dalton can write and plot very well, keep his narratives moving smoothly along, and enter- 
tain the reader at the same time. I'm going to make a strong effort to seek out and read 
much more of Dalton's detective fiction. ——Charles Shibuk 


The Man in the Shadows by Carroll John Daly. (1928). 

Introduced between hard covers in 1928, it is possible that Terrance Mack, the two 
fisted, two gun hero of this novel, was the second hardboiled private eye to be featured in 
a published novel, following the author's better known Race Williams. If Williams and Mack 
are the forerunners of a long succession of tough American detectives, then C. J. Daly must 
be given recognition for his cornerstone contribution to the genre. 

Terrance Mack "was not a big man, but he was broad, muscular and in his early thir- 
ties. When he was hungry he ate." Before stepping out of his New York apartment, in the 
upper eighties, he would peek through the window, as he "was simply a cautious man." His 
constant companions were two heavy black colts. He was not a detective "for the excitement 
it afforded him. To him it was a cold, practical business—he was no amateur in crime 
detection. If ever a man went determinedly and doggedly about his work, that man was Terry 
Mack. He never gave up a case and he never quit once he was on the trail of his man." 

Almost from the outset it is established that "crooks hated him and the police did 
not tolerate or understand him", and that "he could not be bought off" though "he charged 
highprices for his services." 

In the heydays of Philo Vance and the classical detective novel Terrance Mack was ob- 
viously a creation of another kind, reared on the raw, rough and realistic tradition of 
Black Mask. He was a man of action, utilizing his fists, weapons and animal instincts, re- 
ceiving a lot of physical punishment along the way, but painstakingly and single mindedly 
tracking his prey in a quest for justice. His two guns, though hidden, are glaring evidence 
that the private eye had his origin in the Western cowboy. His other features, in more 
subtle variations, were inherited by future native American detectives like Sam Spade, The 
Continental Op, Philip Marlowe, Mike Shayne and Lew Archer. 

Mack's adversary is "The Man in the Shadows" in a case whose roots lie in the Klon- 
dike gold rush, now culminating in a number of bizarre murders (with a playing card of the 
three of spades found on each of the victims). The pace is swift, the plot twists are ex- 
pertly handled and by blinking an eye at some excess melodrama one may still find a lot to 


enjoy in the book. 
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But one cannot forgive the heroine, Ardath Johnstone, for winning the heart of Ter- 
rance Mack, and snatching him away from future adventures that could have been recorded by 
Carroll John Daly. ——Amnon Kabatchnik 


The Hangover Murders by Adam Hobhouse. Knopf, 1935. 

Tony and Carlotta Milburn wake up one morning so hung over that they cannot remember 
exactly what happened the previous evening. They next discover the body of their host, Jack 
Huling, lying in bed in his expensive Long Island estate with a bullet in his heart. 

Tony calls his friend Danny Harrison of the New York Homicide Squad to help inves- 
tigate the crime, and then asks another friend, psychologist John Henry Hampton Jones, to 
see if he can help them put the events of the previous evening into some kind of coherent 
pattern. 

Jones questions all the relevant people via hypnosis and is about to reveal important 
information when he too is shot and killed. A third murder victim is the Huling chauffeur, 
and there are also two missing suspects and an equally elusive $260,000 to complicate an 
already complex murder problem. 

The Hangover Murders is a literate, rapidly paced, slightly zany, and almost hard- 
boiled detective novel whose main characters, the Milburns, seem wrapped in an alcoholic fog 
most of the time as they race around the landscape in their Bugatti, with detective Harrison, 
and try to solve three murders. 

It's a fun novel, and its author, whose first and last foray into crime fiction this 
is, was probably not unacquainted with Hammett's The Thin Man. 

The Hangover Murders was instantly bought by Universal Pictures, and filmed with 
tongue-in-cheek by their specialist in the macabre, James Whale, as Remember Last Night? 
(1935), just after he had completed directorial chores on The Bride of Frankenstein. The 
film is occasionally revived on television or by film societies, but unfortunately the 
novel has never been reprinted and has been allowed to lapse into total obscurity. 

———Charles Shibuk 


A_Woman in the Case: A Story by Miss Bessie Turner. G. W. Carleton & Co., 1875. 

"Unless the reader is prepared to admit Nick Carter and his confreres and the semi- 
fictional Pinkerton reminiscences and their ilk to the dignity of detective novels, it must 
be said that the American field lay fallow from Poe's "Purloined Letter" (1844) to Anna 
Katharine Green's The Leavenworth Case (1878). ——Haycraft, Murder for Pleasure (1941). 

"In America, Anna Katharine Green (1846-1935) became the first woman to write a 
detective novel." —-Symons, Mortal Consequences (1972). 

"She /Anna Katharine Green/ was the first woman to write a full-length detective 
story, and she described The Leavenworth Case in that way on the title page."—Murch, The 


Development of the Detective Story (revised edition, 1968). 


"Miss Anna K. Green ... was Poe's first /American/7 successor." ——Thomson, Masters 
of Mystery (1931). 

In the face of such confident unanimity I am wont to tread with caution. But it 
may just be that Anna Katharine Green was neither the first woman nor the first American 
to write a detective novel. Let me place before you the jury the evidence in connection 
with A Woman in the Case by Miss Bessie A. Turner. 

The evidence will comprise a rather complete description of the plot, including 
denouement, so that purists who think they might be able to track down a copy of this rara 
avis should consider themselves warned. 

The first 40-odd pages take us swiftly over some 30 years in the lives of the Russells 
of England. We meet particularly Horace Russell, son of wealthy, proud and ambitious Joseph 
Russell. Horace wishes to marry his true love, a humble working girl: but Joseph, who has 
great plans for his son, won't have it, and forces Horace to choose between Jennie (his love) 
and his inheritance and his father's respect. 

Horace chooses the girl and leaves with £200 for the New World. Years pass, and 
Horace and Jennie are living in comfort if not luxury in Milwaukee with their son Harry, 
age 5. Word then comes that father Joseph is dying, so the family hurries to New York and 
makes arrangements to sail for England. 

Tragedy intervenes: while Horace and his son are walking in City Hall Park, Harry dis- 
appears. Search is fruitless; the police can find no trace. Horace must leave for England, 
and arrives at his family home to say farewell to his father and find he was not disinherited 
after all; he is now a very wealthy man. 

Jennie has stayed behind in New York, but after many unavailing days she returns to 
England, where she shortly wastes away with grief and dies. 

Some twenty more years pass and the vastly wealthy Horace Russell returns to New 
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York with his second wife and her beautiful daughter Maud. His quest (rather inexplicably 
delayed) is for his long-lost son. He has previously arranged with Superintendent Matsell 
of the New York police to have the finest available detective placed at his disposal. 

We meet Detective John Hardy, "'the keenest man I have.'" "Apparently about twenty- 

four years old, he was at least five feet ten inches high, straight and slender; his hair 
was jet black; his. eyes an indescribable gray, looking blue or black as they were enlivened 
by humor or anger; his nose was not purely Grecian, but passed for such; and over a well- 
formed lip, firm though full, hung a soft and graceful moustache. John had fun in him. 
Quick to detect the grotesque, easy tempered, with a sunny disposition, nervous, industrious, 
persevering, he had worked his way from the humble post of messenger, through every grade in 
the service, until he stood high in the esteem of his superiors as a detective of rare sagac- 
ity, wonderful intuition, and fairly magical in 'luck'." 

His origins are humble; his father was a poor but honest "scavenger"; both parents 
are dead. 

Hardy meets Horace Russell and begins his assignment. 

Meanwhile a Lt. William Templeton—to whom Horace has taken an instant aversion—has 
been pressing his suit with Maud, who is in turn rather smitten. Templeton, a waif adopted 
years before by a Bostonian, has also decided Horace's quest provides him a juicy opportunity. 
He will arrange to be "discovered" as Horace's true lost son. 

Hardy sets out on the trail, and discovers a 20-year-old trace of an apparent found- 
ling, attached to a drunken builder named Delaney, who fled with the boy to Chicago. Hardy 
also comes across Templeton sowing evidence pointing to himself, and he gives Templeton the 
word. But he must be cautious, for he doesn't wish to alienate Maud, to whom he is consider- 
ably attracted. 

The Russells and Hardy decide to follow the trail to Chicago, where Templeton has al- 
ready fled to plot and scheme. Templeton has made contact with Charles "One-Eyed Charlie" 
Miller of the Chicago police, a detective with a minimum of scruples. Miller agrees (for 
large promised consideration) to arrange that the search for the missing son leads unargu- 
ably to Templeton. And Miller turns out to be ideally suited for this devious dealing, for 
he has been recommended to Horace Russell as the best man to carry on the search for him in 
Chicago. 

Meanwhile, on their way West the Russells and Hardy are involved in a train wreck, 
and Hardy saves Maud's life at the cost of grievous damage to his own person. He spends 
several weeks in the hospital, giving Miller and Templeton an ideal period in which to plant 
their clues. 

Miller has one serious worry: he feels he knows who really is Russell's son: Rev. 
Robert Delaney, whose church he and his daughters attend. While hoping to keep Russell and 
Delaney apart, Miller adds to the evidence by removing one of Templeton's toes—the true son 
had lost one in an accident. 

Meanwhile the trail down which Miller pulls Russell leads finally to the missing 
Templeton, who has been hiding out in Miller's home and romancing one of his daughters. 
Russell is aghast—the despised Templeton his son?! And Maud's ardor has cooled; she's been 
tending Hardy in his convalescence. 

The pieces then come together at a grand confrontation, in which Hardy exposes Miller's 
investigation as fraudulent, and the red herring Rev. Delaney turns out to be just that-— 
lovable, strong, courageous, but a red-herring and the natural son of builder James Delaney, 
nonetheless. He marries one of Miller's daughters, and Russell invites him to England for an 
extended stay. Exit villain Templeton. 

The Delaney trail having led to a dead end, the Russells, Hardy and the repentent 
Miller return to New York. Hardy pledges his love for Maud and is well received; but the 
search for the missing son seems hopeless. 

Then in a despondent moment Hardy discovers in his rooms a bundle of clothes left him 
by his mother, along with a letter. From the letter he learns he was not the son of his 
"father" and "mother", but was found in the city as a boy and brought home by his "father". 
Russell arrives on the scene and finds evidence in the bundle of blothes that Hardy himself 
is the long-sought son—and a missing toe is confirmation. 

Hardy and Maud are wed, and all cross over to England in Erih. 

Detective novel? Primitive, of course, but yes, I rather think so. The book features, 
from beginning to end, the activities (investigations) of detectives. Some formal dete ting 
is actually done, and in the following of a dim trail surely lies a strong detective tradition. 


Verdict? A 


Pattern in Black and Red by Faraday Keene (Cora Jarrett). Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934; Arthur 
Barker, Ltd., 1934. 
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When Mrs. Jarrett's third book, Night over Fitch's Pond (1933)—basically the psycho- 
logical study of a marriage—was published it was offered to the American public as a mys- 
tery novel, and was far from successful. Pattern in Black and Red was this author's attempt 
to show what a real detective novel was like. It was published under the "Faraday Keene" 
pseudonym that had previously seen service for at least one detective short story, "The Lit- 
tle Dry Sticks" that was later reprinted in Best American Mystery Stories (1932). The 
"Keene" alias was not a closely guarded secret since the copyright of Pattern is in Mrs: 
Jarrett's name. 

Pattern is set in a southern mansion about two or three hours away from Washington, 
D.C., and concerns the murder of a guest—wealthy but ailing Matthew Voorhees, the second 
murder of a faithful Negro retainer, and several other disquieting incidents. 

These crimes are investigated by a private detective named Hoopes, from the nation's 
capitol, with a singular lack of success. Also on the job is the frail, 75-year-old Pro- 
fessor Leonidas Ames—-the guardian of one of the suspects who promptly forgets his interest 
in birds and switches to criminal investigation. 

The novel is well-written and moves toward its conclusion with effortless ease. At 
the climax Mrs. Jarrett shows us that she had mastered the art and craft of deceptive clue 
planting. Her next step was to abandon the classic form she had so effectively conquered 
in favor of a group of "borderline" novels. 

Pattern in Black and Red is an excellent detective novel and a welcome remainder of 
the Golden Age in America. With the exception of its citation in James Sandoe's "Readers' 
Guide to Crime", it is completely forgotten today. — Charles Shibuk 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT MATERIAL 


The Silent Scream by Michael Collins. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 184pp. $4.95. 

Dan Fortune starts his latest case by contemplating the tragic pursuit of perfection 
as he accepts a high-paying assignment to get photographs of any men in the life of an un- 
known but beautiful young lady. His client is another (but younger) lovely lady who has 
the misfortune to be the daughter of a local gangster. 

Complications ensue when Sid Meyer, a small-time hustler indirectly involved in the 
case, is shot and thrown out of the sixth floor window of his equally hustling brother-in- 
law's apartment. Fortune now has to dash about New York City and investigate two problems, 
but little does he realize that his case is only beginning. 

Assorted Mafia gangsters and their families, a high-level business deal, three fur- 
ther brutal murders, several romances, a couple of failing marriages, and a group of sym- 
pathetic and often helpful people—including a friendly police captain—play their roles 
in Fortune's investigation as the one-armed detective asks the usual number of questions, 
receives the usual and predictable assaults, and is shot in two vital areas for his meddling 
efforts. 

As the truth slowly emerges, Fortune's early thoughts on the subject of perfection 
have reversed themselves as he finds himself in a bloody nightmare of corruption on many 
levels. 

Michael Collins is a vigorous and professional storyteller, and his complexly plotted 
narrative dashes forward swiftly—essentially unhampered by some awkward grammatical con- 
structions. —-Charles Shibuk 


Please Pass the Guilt by Rex Stout. Viking Press, Inc., New York: 1973; $5.95. 

There used to be a timeless quality to the Nero Wolfe stories. True, there were oc- 
casional intrusions of the "real" world in the form of The Depression, World War II, and the 
civil rights movement, but these were well integrated (no pun) into the plots. Normally, 
life in the house on West 35th Street went on with little regard for what happened outside 
its door. Please Pass the Guilt, however, makes the mistake of trying very hard to be very 
modern. Such diverse elements as the New York Mets, Women's Liberation, Arab terrorists, 
bombs, and drugs are dragged in with all of the subtlety of Lt. Rowcliff who, by a whopping 
great coincidence, plays a major role in the ultimate solution. Stout ‘tries to be "now" in 
his language, using expressions such as "fuzz", "bust", "game plan", and some minor scatol- 
ogy that is embarrassing only because it is unnecessary. 

Many of Stout's recent novels have had novelet-sized plots. Guilt has a plot which 
is barely complex enough for a short story. It concerns the death by bombing of an ambi- 
tious New York executive. There are few clues or true complications, and the solution is 
distinctly unsatisfactory. 

Recently, filling gaps in my education, I read Rex Stout's The League of Frightened 
Men (1935), The Red Box (1937), and Too Many Cooks (1938). Please Pass the Guilt pales by 
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comparison. All it has going for it (and that is a lot) is the marvelous interaction be- 
tween two of the most unforgettable characters in fiction: Nero Wolfe and Archie Goodwin. 
——Marvin Lachman 


A Heritage of Horror: The English Gothic Cinema, 1946-1972, by David Pirie. London: Gordon 


Fraser, 1973. 192 pp., Illustrations, Appendices, and Filmography and Index. Paperbound. 
21.50. The House of Horror: The Story of Hammer Films; edited by Allen Eyles, Robert Adkin- 
son and Nicholas Fry. London: Lorrimer Publishing, 1973. 127 pp., Illustrations in Color and 
Black and White, with Filmography. Paperbound. $1.75. 

Lovers of British horror and science fiction movies will welcome two new paperback 
studies, one devoted entirely to Hammer Film productions (and therefore including such spin= 
offs from popular British TV shows as On the Busses—currently adapted for U.S. TV as a 
vehicle for Dom de Luise and entitled Lotsa Luck—and the film equivalents of the busts-and- 
rapiers school of historical fiction, such as The Viking Queen and A Challenge for Robin 
Hood, both dated 1967), the other a more serious study of English horror films since World 
War II, in which the author (at present doing post-graduate research on Edgar Allan Poe) 
traces the origins of the Gothic cinema back to the Gothic novel in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries in England. 

The House of Horror is entertaining, but offers more the pleasures of a "fanzine" 
than a serious study of film art. Short biographies and interviews with four important men 
concerned with either the production or the acting sides of Hammer Films—Michael Carreras, 
Terence Fisher, Christopher Lee and Peter Cushing—are included, as are capsule summaries 
of all Hammer films, lavishly illustrated with stills. Between pages 64 and 65 there is an 
eight-page color supplement of Hammer posters, and pages 94 through 109 are devoted to 
large photographs of Hammer leading ladies, all seductively posed. The book has its merits, 
but it is obviously a publicity souvenir, rather than a critical work. 

David Pirie's book, however, is a serious examination of film art. It seems to owe 
something to Eisenstein's discussion of the novel as the source for film art, but Mr. 
Pirie's discussion, for example, of Terence Fisher's 1967 film, based on a novel by Dennis 
Wheatley, The Devil Rides Out (U.S. title: The Devil's Bride) is always penetrating and 
thoughtprovoking. He pays tribute to Hammer, but he looks forward to a future in which the 
English gothic cinema may perhaps expand into new areas of myth, leaving the ever-vigorous 
and seemingly ever-popular favorites, Dracula, Frankenstein and The Mummy, and will perhaps 
be enriched by judicious drawing on such hitherto untapped sources as the works of Sir 
Thomas Malory, J. R. R. Tolkien, and Michael Moorcock. While well-illustrated, Mr. Pirie's 
book does not offer the lavish feast for the eye that The House of Horror does. Neverthe- 
less, if I were to suggest the buying of one of these books, I would have to recommend Mr. 
Pirie's as being the more valuable for the seriou student of one important aspect of the 


mystery film. Veronica M.S. Kennedy 


Postern of Fate by Agatha Christie. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 310 pp. $6.95. 

That infrequently seen fun couple Tuppence and Tommy Beresford are now in their 70's, 
but they're at it once more, and up to their ears in murder and espionage in Postern of Fate. 

The Beresfords have just moved into their new house in Hallowquay when Tuppence dis- 
covers an old copy of Stevenson's The Black Arrow with a message written by a young boy— 
some 60 years before—stating that a girl named Mary Jordan did not die a natural death, and 
that the person responsible was close to the writer. 

The Beresfords have had some experience and success with this type of problem, and 
their curiosity (especially Tuppence's) is aroused. Tuppence questions the older inhabi- 
tants of Hollowquay while Tommy does some useful spadework in London. They discover that 
the message writer died at an early age, and Mary Jordan was a spy involved in selling mili- 
tary secrets to a naval lieutenant who had appeared to be above suspicion. Even more dis- 
quieting is the fact that the ramifications of this almost ancient tragedy are beginning to 
make themselves felt once again in Hollowquay and London. 

As the Beresfords put hints, clues, and rumors together, there seem to be several 
minor accidents that occur in Tuppence's vicinity. Finally, at the 2/3 mark murder rears 
its ugly head as the old but helpful gardener and odd-job man, Isaac Bodlicott, is found 
killed. Tuppence and Tommy continue their investigation and get warmer, while on the other 
hand someone in the neighborhood has just coldly decided that Tuppence has lived much too 
long for comfort. 

Postern of Fate is a light-hearted spy-thriller, and a great improvement over Miss 
Christie's recent essay in this genre, Passenger to Frankfort (1970). It does run a bit 
too long and talks too much, and its finale is not quite up to expectations, but these are 
minor criticisms of a novel that is pleasant, effortlessly written, thoroughly enjoyable, 
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and a welcome and nostalgic reminder of the good old days of civilized entertainment. 
——Charles Shibuk 


A Dream of Dracula: In Search of the Living Dead, by Leonard Wolf. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1972. Hardbound, with illustrations and bibliography. 327 pp. $8.95. In 


Search of Dracula: A True History of Dracula and Vampire Legends, by Raymond T. McNally and 
Radu Florescu. Greenwich, Connecticut: New York Graphic Society, 1972. Hardbound, with il- 
lustrations, three appendices, bibliography and filmography. 223 pp. $8.95. 

Two ambitious, well-researched, and well-documented books about the perennial favorite 
of a certain kind of fantasist, Count Dracula, appeared in 1972, the year of the 75th anniver- 
sary of the first publication of Bram Stoker's Dracula. Professor Wolf, the author of A Dream 
of Dracula, teaches in the English Department at San Francisco State University College; Pro- 
fessors McNally and Florescu teach in the Slavic and East European Center at Boston College. 
All three scholars have been drawn irresistably to their bizarre and macabre subject, but the 
books their researches produced offer strong contrasts. 

Both books demand of the reader a strong stomach: it is not everyone who can read 
even in the last quarter of the 20th century—of such horror as the deeds and predilections 
of Vlad the Impaler and the Countess Elizabeth Bathory. Dr. Wolf's book is slightly more 
gruesome, perhaps because it is less objective, than that of Drs. McNally and Florescu. He 
offers an impressionistic view of his grisly subject, and his interview with real vampires 
(i.e., persons who derive sexual satisfaction only when actually sucking blood, preferably 
from the necks, of their hetero- or homo-sexual partners) make the pages of Krafft-Ebing 
pale into significance. Drs. McNally and Florescu offer a more cautious, perhaps more pedes- 
trian, account of their sources, and they provide useful appendices containing summaries of 
German, Russian and Romanian folktales about vampires. 

Neither book, then, is for the squeamish, but both deserve a place in the collection 
of anyone interested in macabre fantasy, beside the works of Ornella Volta and Montague Sum- 
mers. However, for one reader at least, it is the fictional Varney and Dracula who will al- 
ways have their fangs firmly in the throat. —-Veronica M.S. Kennedy 


The Case of the Snoring Skinflint by Henry Slesar. The Janus Mystery Jigsaw Puzzle No. 1l. 
New York: Janus Games, Inc., 1972. $4.50. Over 500 pieces. 

Detective and mystery stories are often compared to puzzles, and now a game company 
has manufactured a jigsaw detective puzzle to appeal to either jigsaw puzzle fans or mystery 
story readers. On the back of the box in which the jigsaw puzzle reposes, Henry Slesar of- 
fers a bare bones locked room story. Jonathon B. Glinch, elderly and wealthy, has been found 
poisoned in his locked bedroom. Inspector Jiggs, a detective with a frog-like face, questions 
five suspects: Glinch's sister, his son, his nurse, and his two nephews. Which person killed 
the old man, and exactly how in the locked room? To quote Inspector Jiggs: "'That's the part 
we haven't been able to piece together yet. Jonathon Glinch was in a locked room, with a 
barred window. There wasn't a single mark or wound on the body. You see, Jonathon Glinch 
was poisoned.'" This is the classic situation, a locked room mystery, and presented as a 
jigsaw puzzle: It is a unique form of one of the favorite devices of many mystery stories. 

The player—or should it be the reader—can guess which suspect is the murderer after 
reading the short short story on the box. But to fully unravel the mystery, which is not 
clearly indicated in the story, he must literally put together the pieces of the puzzle, an 
action that is often figuratively indicated in many detective stories. As a jigsaw puzzle, 
this puzzle is moderately difficult but easy enough so that anyone can do it within a couple 
of hours. To add a sort of pleasantly sinister tone to the game, various pieces are shaped 
as guns, daggers and axes. And the scene depicted by the completed puzzle is just tricky 
enough to mislead at first glance or when half completed, for what may at first appear to be 
the method of murderous ingress to the locked room turns out to be something entirely differ- 
ent. Like so many mysteries, the method of murder is clever and turns on an ingenious trick 
when conditions are exactly right. Slesar's story is not much of a detective story, but it 
does contain a partial clue that is necessary for both the murder and the solution. For mys-= 
tery readers this game offers the chance to hold the parts of a detective puzzle in their 
hands and fit them together piece by piece, a process that presumably is offered in all fair- 
play mystery stories. It is a pleasant way to spend an evening if one is too tired to read 
the real thing. ——Edward Lauterbach 


Clouds of Witness and The Unpleasantness at the Bellona Club by Dorothy L. Sayers. Television. 
Masterpiece Theatre, hosted by Alistair Cooke, has presented two lively TV adaptations 


of Dorothy L. Sayers' Clouds of Witness (in five installments) and The Unpleasantness at the 
Bellona Club (four installments). 
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The presentations proved beyond doubt that detective novels of the Golden Age are not 
necessarily wooden, too talkative and unfit for the visual medium. While the two works are 
based on pure detection, still there is effective weaving of action sequences, including a 
close escape ôf Lord Peter Wimsey from a vicious dog, a desperate chase in which Lord Peter 
gets shot (a flesh wound, of course), his sinking into a treacherous swamp and his flight 
over the Atlantic in a warped plane with important evidence in pocket. 

An active camera is helpful in pin-pointing crucial clues like muddy footprints, a 
lady's charm, an oil painting. 

There is a meticulous recreation of the twenties in the physical production (settings, 
costumes, furniture and props) and in the behavior of the characters. And there is a faith- 
ful illustration of British nobility of the period, with lots of social drinking and impec- 
cable manners. 

Then there are some very good performances. Ian Carmichael is superb as the elegant 
Lord Peter, utilizing an eye-glass, a walking stick and a rich wardrobe with simple convic- 
tion. He manages to convey with ease and humor various human touches beneath an artificial 
posture. Also distinguished are Glyn Huston as Bunter, the butler who, in the midst of all 
sorts of excitement, continues his domestic chores in stoic efficiency; Isobel Jeans as the 
aristocratic Dowager; and Rachel Herbert as the troubled Lady Mary, Peter's sister. 

In Clouds of Witness Wimsey's family is directly involved. Both his elder brother 
and younger sister are under suspicion of murder, and the brother is imprisoned. According 
to their code of ethics, both brother and sister have a most honorable reason for hiding the 
truth—shielding their respective lovers. 

The investigation rotates between London, Paris and New York, culminating in a trial 
scene in the House of Lords, impressively staged with all the pomp and pomposity of the 
English court. 

The Unpleasantness at the Bellona Club begins with the death of a 90-year-old general 
in an exclusive men's club (cause: poison) and the passing away of his sister that same 
morning (cause: pneumonia). The main plot line is concerned with the question: Who died 
first? Based on the answer the court will determine the legal heir. 

Lord Peter Wimsey finds time to play the piano and do some cooking while checking on 
three relatives-suspects, and Bunter has a chance to practice his photographic skills prior 
to the conclusion of the case. 

With a deft, light and graceful style the two productions kept the Sayers' books 
alive and well. —-Amnon Kabatchnik 


Mad Hatter's Holiday by Peter Lovesey. New York: Dodd,Mead & Co. 192 pp. $4.95. 

Mr. Lovesey's fourth novel brings us up to 1882 and divides itself into two sections. 
The first part slowly and carefully studies one Albert Moscrop, an optical enthusiast on 
vacation in Brighton, whose binoculars light upon the pleasing face and form of Mrs. Zena 
Prothero. He is instantly attracted and makes every effort to meet and gain the confidence 
of the lady in question—all in an ostensibly gentlemanly fashion. After a great deal of 
walking about and enjoying the sights of Brighton—to say nothing of the sun and water—we 
discover that the charming Mrs. Prothero is being deceived by her husband. 

Part two renews our acquaintance with Sergeant Cribb and Constable Thackeray, who 
have been called to Brighton by the local-Gendarmes to investigate the New Alligator and 
Crocodile Cavern of the Aquarium. It seems that someone has spotted a severed human hand. 
Our heroes must first find the rest of the body belonging to the abovementioned hand, estab- 
lish its identity, and then discover the party responsible for this ghastly deed. 

The author's tale continues to detail the various steps taken in the investigation, 
and we find that the various characters encountered in part one are deeply involved. 

Mr. Lovesey has written another smoothly flowing and well researched period detective 
novel with a great deal of ingenuity, and one that has at least one unexpected twist concern- 
ing the identity of the murder victim. There's also a highly original method of murder that 
this reader has never encountered before. —charles Shibuk 


Gothic Tales of Terror: Volume II: Classic Horror Stories from Europe and the United States. 
Edited by Peter Haining. Baltimore: Penguin Books Inc. 506 pp. Paperbound. 1973. $2.75. 
Five Victorian Ghost Novels. Edited with an Introduction by E. F. Bleiler. New York: Dover 
Publications. ix + 420 pp. Paperback. 1971. $3.50. 

Series @evotees of the earlier forms of the mystery story and the thriller, as dis- 
tinct from the detective story of ratiocination, will welcome two additions to the Penguin 
and Dover series. Messrs. Haining and Bleiler have collected together in inexpensive yet 


pleasing formats a feast of terrors. 
Perhaps the American section of Mr. Haining's book will be in general rather too fam- 
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iliar to readers in the U.S., but for its English readers it will be more novel. And, as 
for the German section, who could resist a tale with the title "The Hall of Blood?"—espec- 
ially when the author is simply and solemnly described as "Professor von Kramer." An irre- 
verent thought springs to mind: did Jo March and Professor Baer change roles? From France, 
Mr. Haining has collected, amongst other treasures, "Valdrwulf, or, The Fiend of the Moor" 
by "Anonymous". Anyone who reads this book will "sup full with horrors." 

Connoisseurs of Victorian mystery will be familiar with the valuable contributions of 
the tireless Mr. Bleiler in the handsome Dover series. The stories in Five Victorian Ghost 
Novels—Mrs. J. H. Riddell's The Uninhabited House, Wilhelm Meinhold's The Amber Witch, 
Amelia B. Edwards' Monsieur Maurice, Vernon Lee's A Phantom Lover, and Charles Willing Beale's 
The Ghost of Guir House—have far too long been either hard to reach or prohibitively expen- 
sive. This reviewer especially welcomed the Meinhold reprint, and looks forward with hope 
to Mr. Bleiler's adding Sidonia the Sorceress to the series. This was a prime favorite among 
the Pre-Raphaelite circle, and inspired illustrations by D. G. Rossetti, but, for too long, 
alas: it has usually only been offered in the beautiful but costly Kelmscott Press edition. 
Having given us Varney the Vampyre, surely Mr. Bleiler cannot deny us the fascinating Sidonia! 

——-Veronica M.S. Kennedy 


Sherlock Holmes: A Play 

Sherlock Holmes stalks London again. He has been brought vividly to life by the 
Royal Shakespeare Company's revival of a 70-year-old play at the Aldwych Theatre. Simply 
titled Sherlock Holmes, it has won "rave" reviews from Britain's national newspaper drama 
critics. Now in repertoire, it should run into the summer season, when it is likely to ri- 
val Agatha Christie's The Mousetrap as the first stage attraction for American visitors, 
especially mystery addicts. 

The play was in fact written by an American, William Gillette, and actor-manager 
whose portrayal of the great detective spanned 36 years. He based it upon a dramatization 
by Conan Doyle of two of the original Holmes stories, "A Scandal in Bohemia" and "The Speckled 
Band". It was an instant success, opening in New York in November 1899 with Gillette in 
the title role, for a run of 236 performances and a long tour lasting until the summer of 
1901. Next, Gillette conquered London, the play opening at the Lyceum Theatre the same year. 
It was revived at the Duke of York's in 1905, its last London production. Playing Billy, a 
pageboy who assists Holmes, was on that occasion a 16-year-old actor destined to become as 
famous as the detective himself—Charlie Chaplin. One reviewer commented: "Master Charles 
Chaplin is capital as the faithful page, Billy." 

The present production is better even than any ardent Sherlockian might hope. It has 
atmosphere, drama, and an underlying sense of tongue-in-cheek humor that helps to carry it 
through. The scene is fog-shrouded London in 1891, with a newsboy and a violin player on 
the street. James and Madge Larrabee have kidnapped a girl, Alice Faulkner, who has never- 
theless managed to lock secret documents away in a safe in their home. The Larrabees are 
awaiting Sidney Prince, a safecracker, who will open it for them. Unbeknown to them, or for 
the moment to the audience, the butler is Holmes' man. Prince arrives, but before he can 
get to work. . . 

Enter Sherlock Holmes. Prince, for one, is already in awe of the great detective, 
and he has climbed out of the window. Portrayed by John Wood, Holmes is a tall, lean, acidu- 
lous man, totally self-confident. He ignores Madge Larrabee, who is posing (very badly) as 
Alice, and insists upon seeing the girl. His powers of observation and deduction sweep all 
before them, including those members of the audience who have come to see the play ina 
spirit of condescension. 

Scene two, and Professor Moriarty, tall, white-faced, intended to be the personifica- 
tion of evil, is sitting at a desk in his subterranean office, commanding his underlings, 
including Alfred Bassick. He lays plans for Holmes to be drawn to "the Stepney gas chamber." 
The secret documents are at stake. 

Holmes fearlessly goes to Stepney, and casually outwits the crooks while snatching 
Alice Faulkner from their grasp. And now, he will come to terms with his arch enemy, Mori- 
arty, the confrontation taking place in Dr. Watson's consulting room. :As the professor is 
led away, handcuffed, Holmes' thoughts turn to marriage, for although he has tried to dis- 
abuse Alice, he knows that he is becoming emotionally involved with her. . . 

Deliberately, this is a sketchy outline of the plot, which can hold real significance 
only for those lucky enough to see the play. But the impression Frank Dunlop's production 
leaves is important to mystery addicts, for this is a milestone in Holmes lore. 

. A singular success, the play is likely to become one of the most popular in the RSC's 
repertoire for the very good reason that despite its length and cumbersome situations, it 
constitutes a highly theatrical and thoroughly enjoyable entertainment. Mr. Wood as Holmes 
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is far from the benign, self-confident man of peerless intellect whose preoccupation is 
boyishly thwarting Moriarty. He is, instead, a hard, cynical philosopher, relentlessly 
dedicated to knjecting himself with cocaine, totally disillusioned with the world and accept- 
ing his old enemy's challenge firstly as an antidote to boredom. 

He is assertive, even arrogant, never more so than when face-to-face with Moriarty in 
the Baker Street apartment. Feeling between the two men should crackle in this scene. It 
is unfortunate that the writer overplays his hand: Moriarty once seizes a gun Holmes has left 
on the table, only to be told that the bullets have been removed. Even the critics 70 years 
ago couldn't swallow that one: If anything, Holmes towers too far above his rival, who here 
appears to have gained his reputation for evil without foundation. 

It is not the mystery that rivets the attention, though, so much as the Holmes persona, 
and what the fellow will do next, sweeping the room with barely a glance and making instant, 
detailed pronouncements based upon his observations. It is really a game of charades. 

Superb, finely-detailed settings by Carl Toms show the Larrabees' home, the Baker 
Street rooms, the gas chamber and Watson's consulting rooms; and the design is such that 
Holmes looks the part, too, wearing his deerstalker and suit at the opening of the second 
act and (to the audience's delight) producing a magnifying glass towards the end of the even- 
ing. 

The play does however present one or two mysteries of its own, easily solved. Watson 
appears to be a superfluous character, but only because a stage play has no need for a nar- 
rator. He emerges as a young, happily-married man, now well set-up in his own practice. 

At the very end, the Baker Street rooms have burnt down, which poses the question of 
how and why they remain intact to this day. In the play, Holmes reflects upon the "dis- 
aster" only momentarily. Then he shrugs and says: "Oh, I'm glad of it." 

But the biggest mystery of all continues to be his feelings towards Alice Faulkner. 
Did they marry? "Home," the great detective muses at one point. "Love. Life." He grim- 
aces. They represent an emotional thing, something opposed to his cool reasoning. He 
disabuses Alice, telling her he's seared, drugged, implying his unworthiness. Poor girl, 
she's in love with the man. She gives him a new pipe, and he's moved by such a gesture. 

They hug. Curtain. 

Well, do they marry? 

Gillette, whose epitaph is a magnificent castle that still stands in his native Con- 
necticut, wrote to Conan Doyle asking permission to rewrite the original dramatization. "May 
I marry Holmes?" he queried. Doyle replied: "You may marry or murder or do what you like 
with him." The final manuscript was lost in a San Francisco hotel fire, and had to be re- 
written. 

In the United States, Gillette appeared in further revivals of the play in 1906, 1910, 
1915 and 1923. He also appeared in a silent film version in 1916, now unfortunately lost. 
Amazingly, he made a comeback from retirement in 1929 at the age of 74, undertaking a fare- 
well tour of the United States that lasted until 1932. And still he hadn't finished with 
it. He last performed the play for CBS in a radio broadcast in 1935, two years before he 
died. But only a brief, indistinct recording of a scrap of dialogue by Gillette as Holmes 
survives. 

The world will never forget either Conan Doyle or his most famous creation, Sherlock 
Holmes, and the present production is a reminder that an American, William Gillette, helped 
to immortalize the famous Baker Street detective. Sheer inspiration has prompted the revival 
of this play. See it if you can. 

NOTE: This London production of Sherlock Holmes is likely to run for several months. 
If any readers of The Armchair Detective would like a printed programme of the production, 
and a special issue of the RSC club newssheet, Flourish, entirely devoted to it, I'll be 
pleased to try to get them on a future visit to London. Send $1 bill to 13 Hawthorne Road, 
Stapleford, Cambridge, Cambs, England. ——Deryck Harvey 


Short notes on more of the current crop. . . 

I've emphasized earlier the flexibility and adaptability of the mystery fiction form, 
but it's a matter of some delicacy when the form is to serve some: long-distant literary òb- 
jective. And that's mainly the difficulty with Ed McBain's latest 87th Precinct novel, Hail 
to the Chief (Random House, $5.95). This is highly imaginative in conception but too heavy- 
handed in execution, so that the book seems to be neither quite a police procedural nor 
really effective political satire. Carella and Kling begin with a messy multiple murder, 
which leads to a gang war principally fueled by the ménomaniac with maddened lofty objectives 
and equally twisted means who heads one of the gangs. Peace he will bring to the ghetto, if 
he has to kill every man in sight; you get, I think, the picture:..... 

"Some circumstantial evidence is very strong, as when you find a trout in the milk"— 
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said one Henry David Thoreau—or, one might amend, finding a shark in the swimming pool. 
This is the first sight greeting the eyes of Ben Shock, ex-cop and unofficial investigator, 
on the Mississippi coast in A Requiem of Sharks (Dodd, Mead, $5.95) by Patrick Buchanan. 
The next is that of a gorgeous, naked redhead leaping into the same pool. If that suggests 
that another extraordinary caper is in store for Stock and his unbeddable partner, Charity 
Tucker, you are quite right—a caper, in fact, that might have been conceived with a beady 
eye on Hollywood. Sabotage of offshore oil explorations reduces quickly to murder, put 
peering under a few damp rocks enables Shock to pick a killer—which is very nearly Shock's 
last act on this beleaguered planet. Fast and enterprising is Requiem, but not the equal 
of the first Shock/Tucker novel, A Murder of Crows (1970). ¥ 

Robert B. Parker, professor of English at Northeastern University, produced a doctor- 
al dissertation on Hammett and Chandler (memo to myself: look into this for possible publi- 
cation in TAD). Logically, his mystery novel debut is a hardboiled detective story, The God- 
wulf Manuscript (Houghton Mifflin, $5.95), and I venture to suggest that Parker has done 
his homework well. His private eye is Spenser, and he handles the crime scene in Boston, 
which is not all that different from the California variety but it's a nice geographical 
change all the same. It develops that a rare manuscript has been kidnapped from a univer- 
sity library—a radical campus group is suspected—and Spenser is invited to recover it. 

The trail leads to fringe-type students, and thence to murder, with the local branch of the 
Mafia having a pathological interest in the proceedings. Spenser, periodically thumped on 
the head, shot and deprived of extensive sleep and food, but with a hair=-trigger on his wise- 
cracks, tracks down the solution—-which was lurking in rather plain sight. Really a good bit 
of fun, this. 

Interface (M. Evans, $5.95) by Joe Gores is, on balance, an impressive job—which 
makes it more the pity that the author has succombed to a serious attack of what I might 
call the Higgins (The Friends of Eddie Coyle) syndrome. Gores, like a kid with a new toy, 
seems to have discovered four letter words—one in particular, an inelegant term for sexual 
intercourse}—and he pulls them (it) out of the mouths of each and every male character in 
the book at nearly every opportunity, almost like some strange litany. This tends to obscure 
the cleverness of the plot and even more so Gores' undoubted literary ability, and it cer- 
tainly is no contribution to distinctive characterization. It's probably even more to his 
credit that he overcomes this handicap, develops nerve-stretching suspense, and winds it all 
up with a real neck-snapping surprise that I did not even in the slightest anticipate. 

It seems that Neil Fargo, a private eye of flexible standards, is working a deal with 
the local (San Francisco) heroine importer. Arrangements become badly unstuck, however, as 
an old army buddy Fargo has hired unaccountably kills the courier and decamps with both 
drugs and payoff money, and proceeds to carve a broad, bloody and erratic swath through the 
city. Fargo's importer colleague, an outwardly righteous citizen, is spitless with rage 
and thinks he's had enough of Fargo; Fargo is thinking along the same lines, and everyone 
hunts the drug-laden killer. .. 

Man on a String (Harper & Row, $5.95) by Michael Wolfe is the least impressive Harper 
Suspense Novel I've read in years. Fundamentally I was bored, and stuck with the book to 
the end more on principle than anything else. We meet Mike Keefe, a soldier in Vietnam on 
special photographic duty with a large eye out for the main chance—anything to bring in a 
little loot before he gets the boot. That leads to a "what other chance have I got" job, 

a trek into the Vietnamese hinterlands to retrieve some hijacked U.S. money off a crashed 
helicopter. There are, I'll admit, some interesting and attractive characters and amusing 
scenes along the way, so my persistence was not entirely unrewarded. 

Sacrificial Pawn (Stein & Day, $5.95) is the fourth of French thriller writer Francis 
Ryck's novels to be published here and the first I've read. It's a curious and unusual spy 
affair, not so much curious and unusual in plot as in motivation. The French intelligence 
service is keeping an eye on a KGB agent in Paris with the intent of disposing of him, but 
Sern, a highly trusted French agent, covertly lets him get away. Later, following up on the 
same aborted mission, Sern destroys Soviet papers that would have been valuable to his govern- 
ment. The exploration of this intriguing circumstance is a bit on the let-downish side, but 
Ryck writes a smooth and entertaining novel and manages an ending of notable pathos after all. 

Damian McQuaid is Irish and a New York cop (what else?). On the way out of the country 
on vacation he spots a friend in a phone booth at Kennedy—very dead, very murdered. Exit 
vacation; McQuaid cons his boss into letting him take the case on his own time. Dead friend 
was a jeweler; small bucket of perfect diamonds now missing. McQuaid, nose to unlovely 
scent, hies himself to Los Angeles, then Mexico City, L.A., N.Y.,  L.A.—bingo: Along the 
line are nicely sketched, assorted characters—cops, laymen, both good and bad. McQuaid 
(Putnam, $5.95) by Shepard Rifkin is the book; more McQuaid, please, Mr. Rifkin. 

My Killer Doesn't Understand Me (Stein & Day, $5.95) was evidently published during a 
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proofreader's strike—words and sentences float in and out of the text in a disconcerting 
fashion in the early going. Anyway, the tale runs along in a sort of modus absurdus, as 
private eye Clem Talbot gets over-involved in the affairs uf the Drumgoole clan. When the 
honest member thereof dies of murder, Clem (as a matter of principle) continues his erratic 
pursuit of answers and a killer. Diligence brings its own reward, however, as Clem is shortly 
the subject of a "Contract". But private eyes never die, and Clem lives on to a rather 
washed-out finale. Color this one gently humorous, a pleasant but not unforgettable diversion 
involving government contracts, bribery and antiballistic missiles—with the very nice touch 
of one Werner of the Montefiore Zionist Chapel thrown in. The author is Thomas Mulkeen. 

I have bitterly regretted my inability to read Swedish on numerous occasions, but 
never more so than when faced with Jan Broberg's Mordisk Familjebok (1972), a collection of 
essays on matters detectival and criminous. Numerous references to articles in TAD rejoice 
the heart; perusal of the table of contents quickens the curiosity almost unbearably. . . 

Who will translate this for us monolingual Americans? 

I've a vastly mixed reaction to The Medusa Touch (stein & Day, $6.95) by Peter Van 
Greenaway. This is one part detective story, another science fiction, and a third philosoph- 
ical speculation. It is brilliantly imaginative in conception and execution—Van Greenaway 
has a fresh, evocative, sharp way with words. On- the other side is my personal reaction: 
as I interpreted it, the message of the book, (it's religious message if you will, filled me 
with revulsion—though I can see that this message could be taken very differently—or perhaps 
not taken at all. All this should at least have intrigued you, and I'll only say that the 
story deals with the savage beating of British nowelist John Morlar and Inspector Cherry's 
search through the victim's notebooks and interviews with psychiatrist Zonfeld for a motive 
and a would-be murderer. A strange and curiously persuasive picture emerges of a man who 
(thought he?) could cause disasters by willing them... 

Stanley Cohen's second novel (after Taking Gary Feldman, 1970), The Diane Game (Stein 
& Day, $6.95) hovers perilously on the brink of the sea of gothic disbelief—and it might be 
held by some to have fallen in. It's about identical twins, Ann and Diane Lanagan, who have 
grown far apart in geography, lifestyle and personality. Diane, the extroverted adventurer 
from San Francisco, returns to visit Ann in the East to talk over her greatly troubled life, 
but while driving together in a car an accident kills Diane and throws Ann clear—with Diane's 
purse, money and identification. You guessed it: on shock induced impulse, Ann decides to 
become Diane, goes to San Francisco and plunges blindly headlong into a Mafia-flavored stew 
of industrial espionage. I was a substantially uninvolved observer to these antics. . . 

The Aspen Press (Box 4119, Boulder, Colorado 80302) has another of its chapbooks for 
us, The Reluctant Hangman and other stories of crime by Grant Allen ($4.50), replete with 
the original illustrations from The Strand Magazine. The title story was originally pub- 
lished in 1891 and was apparently never collected in book form. This I find not altogether 
surprising, for while a pleasant tale of a professional Canadian hangman who charts a wholly 
uncharacteristic course when faced by a condemned man he perceives to be innocent, it has 
not the charm of the two stories which follow, "The Great Ruby Robbery" and "The Conscien-- 
tious Burglar", both contained in Ivan Greet's Masterpiece Etc. (1893). These two take an 
affectionately mocking line, the former dealing with jewels stolen in London from a visiting 
American by the least likely person, and the latter with a stalwart young English burglar of 
painful honesty. 

There is something special about John Creasey's Gideon stories—perhaps several spe% 
cial things. I think one of them is the intensity lent to the tales by the slow, careful 
working out through them of ideas John himself believed in passionately, had developed through 
the years to guide his own life. This is particularly apparent in Gideon's Press (Harper & 
Row, $5.95), as by J. J. Marric. Here Commander Gideon is concerned with two main problems: 
a threatened dock strike, with a serious and unexpected potential for violence, and the ille- 
gal and cruel smuggling into England of Pakistani immigrants, wedged like cattle into the 
holds of patchwork ships. There proves, at last, to be a connection, and Gideon brilliantly 
utilizes the power of the press to start the ball of public and political opinion rolling 
toward the rational and just solutions he envisions. . . —aAJH 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * ETE 
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From Frank D. McSherry, Jr.: 

TAD 7/1 is another fine issue, maintaining, incredibly, the same high level of excel- 
lence TAD has had for years. First three places go to Nevins' perceptive article on Ellery 
Queen in Wrightsville, Cox on Coxe (which deserves separate publication, perhaps as a volume 
in Bowling Green's series on mystery authors), and the current installment of Thompson's 
fine series on Dashiell Hammett and the view he took of the world he lived in. This is 
another instance in which the first three entries are so close together they could easily be 
tied. The other articles, especially Lowndes', Harvey's, Briney's and Miss Waldron's, are 
of almost equal quality. How do you keep this up, year after year? {it's not me, it's the 
respective writers... A 

Another entry for Cox's bibliography of Coxe: "The Flaming Shadow", in Dime Detective, 
October 1, 1934—a novelette really, though billed as a "novel"; 30 pp. Good handling of 
large cast: private eye Carson investigates murder of owner of accursed ruby—"The Flaming 
Shadow’ was brought to Europe \from Asia. Louis xv gave the gem to his queen; after her ex- 
ecution it disappeared. In 18 it appeared in England and Lord Scarlet owned it and gave 
it its name. He presented it to his wife and the next year she deserted him." Scarlet was 
shot by a silenced gun after announcing his intention to cut the ruby up and end the curse. 
The story reads like a condensed novel and in a way it is a novel; it could easily be expanded 
into a full-length novel without any additional plot incidents needing to be added. 

The Captain Company record of The Maltese Falcon I mentioned in my last letter repre- 
sents Bogart at the top of his form and the other players (Miss Astor, Sydney Greenstreet 
repeating their classic roles) almost as good; fine last scene is there, nearly complete; 
but the nameless adaptor in effect gives away the killer's identity at the start, making you 
want to strangle him; and the jacket gives very little information about production, no cre- 
dits, no cast listing, dates, etc., only one line: "This record produced expressly for the 
Humphrey Bogart Memorial Society." Does anyone have any information on this society? New 
tome. . “he *tiip side is a record of the Suspense radio program version of James M. Cain's 
Love's Lovely Counterfeit, with Bogart as a crooked, crippled former football player who 
steps into the shoes of the gangland boss he betrays to the FBI, and Lorene Tuttle plays a 
reforming girl who can't understand why, six months after her reformer's party has won the 
election, every rotten racket in town is running as wide-open as ever. ‘The production is 
flawed by overly sentimental ending but it has a good first half...well worth having. 

Book reviews, especially Purcell's of Parodi, are especially good this time around; I 
like the return of your useful Capsule Comments reviews and feel Reader Dueren has a point, 
though I like the hardboiled field and articles on it. 


From R. W. Hays: 

As usual, there are a number of points in the latest two issues of TAD, both excellent 
as usual, that I should like to comment on. First, I must thank Mr. Adey for his citation 
of a mute detective, in response to my request for information on physically handicapped 
characters. I have a good many pages of notes on the subject, and should like to prepare an 
article, but am myself handicapped by not being able to obtain some of the basic books. 

Let me know what you need; I may be able to loan them to you. AJH/ 

Marvin Lachman's articles on sports continue interesting. On basketball, I recall a 
story in EQMM that he does not mention. The author's name and title elude me, but the story, 
a "short short", concerned a professional killer hired to shoot a player on the court. The 
killer sees that the intended victim has been replaced by a substitute, but sees also that 
the man with the payoff money is unaware of the substitution, and so goes ahead, and shoots 
the wrong man, to collect his fee. 

Lachman also mentions a story in which a law student plays college basketball, observ- 
ing that this student should have been disqualified, "since graduate students are not eligible 
for intercollegiate athletics"(TAD VI, 4, p.245). The generalization is too sweeping. My 
friend Frank Lewis played basketball for Columbia while in law school there. The explanation 
is that under a system called "professional option", a Columbia student may substitute a year 
in professional school for his senior year in college, receiving his bachelor's degree on 
successful conclusión of such a year. I think it probable that other ways also exist in which 
this apparent impossibility could happen. 

Amnon Kabatchnik's request for titles of "common denominator" mysteries (TAD VI, 4, p. 
269) raises many interesting questions. I hope he intends to pursue his inquiries on the 
subject .and to share the results with your readers. There are various ways of defining the 
basic category, and so not all the books that come to mind are necessarily what he wants, 
but here are some titles: Cornell Woolrich's two masterpieces, The Bride Wore Black and Ren- 
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dezvous_in Black; Ellery Queen, Cat of Many Tails and Double, Double; Rex Stout, The League 
of Frightened Me: Frightened Men; Ngaio Marsh, Singing in the Shrouds; Philip MacDonald, The Mystery of the 
Dead Police. Jonathan Stagge wrote one based on the words of the English folk-song, "Green 
Grow the Rushes," but I don't have the title at hand. Stories in which a number of persons 
of one family are killed in order to consolidate a large inheritance might be considered a 
subdivision of the category. This would include Douglas Browne, Too Many Cousins; Henry Wade, 
Heir Presumptive; Harrington Hext, The Thing at Their Heels. I can think of some short sto- 
ries also, but am unsure whether the request included these. 

Frank McSherry asked (TAD VII, l, p.68) about a comic-strip parody of Sherlock Holmes, 
"Dinky Dinkerton, Secret Agent No. 6 7/8". This appeared for a while in the New York Post. 
I have no record of when, but it may have been between 25 and 30 years ago. 


From Bob Briney: 

TAD v7nl was the usual cornucopia of information and entertainment. . . I especially 
enjoyed Ann Waldron's article on Elizabeth Daly. I've recently been re-reading some of Miss 
Daly's books, feeling the usual combination of regret that she did not write more, and thank- 
fulness for the ones she did write. 

The classification of "nautical detective novels" mentioned in R. W. Hays' letter is an 
intriguing one. Surely Carr's The Blind Barber qualifies. But how much of the story must be 
set on board ship in order for a novel to qualify for this category? And how large a vessel 
must be involved? Does Innes' Appleby on Ararat qualify? Or Marsh's Singing in the Shrouds, 
or Moyes’ Down Among the Dead Men? Someone should do a good job on this classification, 
similar to the work on railroad fiction in earlier TADs. 

Walter Albert's bibliography of secondary sources is the beginning of a most worthy and 
most necessary project. I hope it can be continued. (I have already forwarded my additions 
to the list.) 

No one knows better than Mike and I that Multiplying Villainies does little more than 
scratch the surface of Boucher's mystery criticism. It is "merely the appetizer for a much 
larger main course," as Fred Dannay said in a letter. That "main course" is a lovely dream, 
but it is also a task of awesome proportions, as a little arithmetic will show. Boucher did 
854 "Criminals at Large" columns. Even assuming they are edited to remove repetitions, and 
printed in a much more compact format than that used in MV, they would have to account for 
at least 800 pages of print. And this does not count the miscellaneous review for the Times 
both before and during his 18 years with "Criminals at Large", nor the six years of reviews 
in the San Francisco Chronicle, nor the EQMM columns and book introductions and scattered 
essays in a variety of magazines. Just collecting and reprinting this mass of material with- 
out editing would be a formidable task. But it should really be carefully edited, collated, 
and cross-indexed—not to mention checked with the original manuscripts, in order to restore 
wording and comments that were altered or dropped by the original editors. (The latter was 
done with the material in MV, through the gracious help of Phyllis White.) And let us not 
be chauvinists—the same treatment should be accorded Boucher's extensive sf/fantasy criticism 
and his review of general fiction and nonfiction. Does anyone know of a mystery-minded (and 
perhaps slightly crazy) publisher willing to subsidize this project? 

Much more likely than such a wholesale reprinting project is a compilation restricted 
to some fairly narrow field: hardboiled or police procedural or classic puzzle; or to a selec- 
ted group of writers; or a collection built around the "Summer Chillers" and "Best of the 
Year" lists. (Even the latter was beyond the scope of MV; we could do little more than re- 
print the annual lists, with one or two back-up reviews for each one.) One of the reasons we 
wanted to do a book such as MV was the hope that it woulddemonstrate the existence of a mar- 
ket for a more substantial compilation, so that another publisher (and other editors!) might 
be moved to action. 

Regarding the "Gordon Holmes" entry in the Bibliography of Crime Fiction: 3 of the 
titles listed by "Holmes" were collaborations between Louis Tracy and M. P. Shiel. In each 
case, Shiel wrote at least half the book, so his authorship certainly should be mentioned. 
The titles are: 

The Late Tenant 
By Force of Circumstances 
The House of Silence 

The last-named was also published under the title The Silent House by Louis Tracy (Lon- 
don: Eveleigh Nash, 1911). Shiel also collaborated on Louis Tracy's An American Emperor 
(Putnam, 1897), and on the non-mystery The Pillar of Light. (Without by-line credit in either 
case, of course.) 


Still on Holmes: The Feldisham Mystery may be the same as The DeBercy Affair, since the 
latter concerns a murder occuring at a place called Feldisham Mansions. Also: two "Holmes" 
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books feature Louis Tracy's detective character Inspector Furneaux: The DeBercy Affair and 

By Force of Circumstances. All of this information, with many more details, can be found in 
The Works of M. P. Shiel by A. Reynolds Morse (EPCI, 1948; still in print, and a model biblio- 
graphical work). 


From Charles Shibuk: 

Time to tidy up a few matters. 

TAD 6/3, p.166: The screenplay writer of Women are Trouble is Michael Fessier (not 
Pressier). 

Addenda to the screen section of Who Done It?: 


Author Date Film (Book title) Star 

Biggers, Earl Derr 1915 Seven Keys to Baldpate Dorothy Brunton 
(Australia) 

Fleischman, A. S. 1955 Blood Alley John Wayne 

Hughes, Dorothy B. 1964 TV: The Hanged Man Robert Culp 

(Ride the Pink Horse) 

Leverage, Henry 1926 Whispering Wires Scott Welch 

McClure, Victor G.B.1935 Death on the Set Henry Kendall 

Williams, Charles Fr.1965 L'Arme a Gauche (Aground) Lino Ventura 


Film dramatizations addenda: 


Author Character Actor Film 

Chester, Geo. Randolph J. Rufus Wallingford Fred Niblo 1916 Get Rich Quick 
Wallingford (Br.) 

Rhode, John Dr. Priestley (Eliminated) 1936 12 Good Men (Br.) 


(based on The Mur- 
ders in Praed St.) 


From Bob Aucott: 

In the brillaint, pleasantly rambling panel discussion on the Pulp Tradition in TAD 
6/3, I liked particularly one funny thing Mike Nevins said (unintentionally funny, perhaps, 
originally, but I thank Nevins for leaving it in). 

Commenting on the lurid covers of pulp magazines, he said that they had "half-naked 
girls and things like that on them." What could those other things have been, I wonder? I 
can't think of too many things that are like half-naked girls. As P. G. Wodehouse might say, 
the mind boggles. 

I wish Mark Purcell would explain (to me, at any rate) why double-dactyls usually start 
off "Higgledy Piggledy"? I like his double dactyls, higgledy or no; however, very much (pace, 
W. Loeser), and have tried one myself. In case it's too cryptic, I should note that it's 
dedicated to one J. D. Carr: 

Jiggery - Pokery 

Gilbert K. Chesterton 

Brilliantly battled for heaven, ‘gainst hell, 

Fights the good fight still, though phantasmagorically: 
Surely the brightest of angels, that fell: 

Not to butter up the editor, but I've begun to realize slightly what a lot of work it 
must be to get TAD on the road. This great, big, beautiful magazine might have, started out 
as a tree, but it didn't just grow. To paraphrase a famous (and often better paraphrased) 
quotation, "never have so many written so much to be typed by so few". We don't know how 
lucky we are, I suspect, and I do now propose that Mr. Hubin be empowered to hire many assist- 
ants, raising the price for TAD accordingly. Who will refuse to pay? Better poor than TAD- 
less... 

To close, a Clerihew (this verse form was invented, as everyone should know, by the 
author of one of the great classics of detective fiction): 

E. C. Bentley 

Always did things well-meantly. 

It was a parody to end all parodies that he meant. 
And what happened? Trent: 


From William R. Loeser: 

TAD readers interested in unexplained disappearances may want to know about an article 
in the June 14, 1973 issue of the "Summer News" of Arizona State University discussing the 
Bermuda (or Devil's) Triangle and the bibliography two ASU librarians, Larry Kusche and De- 
borah Blouin, have prepared on it. The bibliography is available—in two forms: one for 
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scholars and one foi jes' folks—from: Hayden Library, Arizona State University, Tempe, 
Arizona 85283. 


From Bill Lofts: 

In connection with my researches into the life and work of Roland Daniel, I have no- 
stalgically inquired recently into the Mr. Wong detective films, and have come up with 
curious mysteries, as usual. Peter Blau has kindly elucidated much about the films (except 
so far Mr. Wong at Headguarters), but the original stories by Hugh Wiley remain a mystery. 
So far I have seen no mention of them in any detective fan magazine. They must have had 
some literary merit to be filmed. In view of the publicity of the films, why did not Wiley 
have them in book form? It would be most interesting to glean from someone whether the tales 
had any merit in our genre. Collier's Magazine published them, presumably in the mid-thir- 
ties (the first film was 1938), and Mr. Wong seemed a detective in the Sherlock Holmes cate- 
gory, though of Eastern origin. He was played by Boris Karloff. 


From Ed Lauterbach (received months ago and mislaid—apologies:): 

Some comments about the February 1973 TAD. 

An anecdote concerning Sherlock Holmes, similar to the one recounted by Frank McSherry 
from A Bullet in the Ballet (TAD VI, p.125), is definitely found in Chapter V of Don't, Mr. 
Disraeli: (1940) by Caryl Brahms and S. J. Simon, a novel which is a parody of cliche con- 
ventions in Victorian fiction. As Brahms and Simon report the incident in Don't Mr. Disraeli:: 

Outside 221B Baker Street a haggard little man was super- 

vising the loading of all his worldly goods on to a growler. 
"Moving?" asked Doctor Watson, chancing along just then. 
"It's that detective," said the little man passionately. 
"Can't stand this blasted violin any longer." 

Since Brahms and Simon are the authors of A Bullet in the Ballet, did they use slightly dif- 
ferent versions of the Holmes anecdote in both books? A book that might be added to McSherry's 
list of parodies is George Ade's Bang: Bang:: "A Collection of Stories Intended to Recall 
Memories of the Nickel Library Days When Boys Were Supermen and Murder Was a Fine Art" (1928). 
This contains eleven short parody novels which, as the sub-title indicates, poke fun at dime 
novels and early boys books. Ade originally published these parodies in the late 1890's in 
the Chicago Record. Several of these stories feature Eddie Parks, the Newsboy Detective, who 
foils numerous villains in and around the streets of Chicago. Though these are short, con- 
densed novels, each only a few pages long, they do criticize various aspects of detective 
and mystery elements found in dime novels, and therefore qualify for McSherry's list. Two 
of Ade's titles give some idea of the echoes from dime novels: “Eddie Parks to the Rescue; or, 
The National Bank Robbery"; "The Great Street-Car Robbery; or, The Newsboy Detective on the 
Trail." I'd like to suggest that Frank McSherry prepare for TAD readers, and the revised TAD 
bibliography, as complete a list as possible of detective and mystery parodies. This might 
appear as an appendix to the final TAD bibliography. 

Fictional versions of comic strip characters that might be added to McSherry's other 
list include Dick Tracy: Ace Detective (1943), Dick Tracy Meets the Night Crawler (194-?), 
and The Son of the Phantom (1944), all three published by Winston. Besides the two Batman 
novels, Batman vs. Three Villains of Doom (1966) and Batman vs. the Fearsome Foursome (1966), 
both written by Winston Lyon and published as Signet paperbacks, there was a series of at 
least eleven separatie paperback novelettes published in England by World Distributors, all in 
1966. The titles are Batman and the Ringer; ... Meets the Joker in the Last Laugh; ...Meets 
Dr. No-Face; Penguin Gets the Bird; The Joker Goes Nap:; A Rocker for the Riddler; The Book- 
worm's Best Seller; Pile-Up for the Catwoman; No Quack for the Penguin; Egghead Gets the 
Yoke; The Archer Aims High. What intrigues me is whether such fictionalized versions of 
comic strip crime fighters ought, eventually, to appear in the revised TAD bibliography? Or 
should such a list be placed in an appendix? 

May I add my vote to the comments of other TAD readers who like the present editorial 
policy of interpreting detective, mystery, and crime stories as widely as possible. I pre- 
fer this to a narrowly defined policy concerning detective stories. Within the broad field 
of detective and mystery fiction there are many interrelated subdivisions and genres. Each 
reader has his favorite types, but he is often led to a different type by the wide-ranging 
comments in TAD articles and letters. Several of us like borderline stories where mystery 
and detection are combined with high adventure, supernatural horror or science fiction. When- 
ever a TAD contributor discusses a book, I'm grateful for the information he gives because it 
often leads me to stories I had not previously known about, whether the books are Victorian 
mysteries, golden age, hardboiled, a reader's favorite twelve, or other kinds. After all, 
this is what TAD is about, isn't it—an exchange of wide-ranging information, views and opin- 
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ions pertaining to a broadly interpreted genre of literature known as mystery and detective 
fiction? Please keep the broad interpretation of the field. ‘This way, TAD will be more 
meaningful for more readers with a wide variety of interests. 


From Mike Nevins: 

Bob Briney has probably read more Creasey novels than anyone else in our circle and 
I hope he'll do us the favor of listing the two dozen or so titles he considers John's best 
work. I've always thought his non-series Kyle Hunt novel Kill My Love (1958) was an excellent 
study in psychological suspense and my favorite Creasey novel outside the best of the West 
and Gideon books. 

Larry Blochman's comments on the mistranslations of Maigret reminded me of a gem I 
came across recently in Maigret and the Killer (1971), where on page 70 "Maigret telephoned 
the man whom it was now fashionable to call his homologue." In other words, the official 
who handles crimes outside the city limits of Paris. But couldn't the translator have chosen 
a word just a bit less exotic, for instance "counterpart"? 

I can solve one-sixth of Ray Stanich's radio puzzle (p. 64). "The Twelve Coins of 
Confucius" was a novelet by our old friend Harry Stephen Keeler. According to Keeler's work- 
book, the story was written in 1917, sold in 1918 (although I don't know what magazine pub- 
lished it nor in what issue). Later Harry incorporated it into his most famous novel, Sing 
Sing Nights (1928), and I gather it was from its exposure in this form that the novelet was 
discovered by radio. "Twelve Coins" was also the basis for The Mysterious Mr. Wong (Mono- 
gram, 1935), with Bela Lugosi portraying a Fu Manchu type complete with Transylvanian accent. 
A foul movie if ever there was one. 

I just learned from David Godwin of a slight omission in the text of my article 
"Ellery Queen in Wrightsville" in the last TAD. In assembling the Wrightsville material from 
Royal Bloodline and rearranging it into a separate essay, my eye somehow passed over the 
sentences in Bloodline that deal with Queen's "GI Story"—a short Wrightsville tale and one 
of Queen's best. TAD readers are assured, however, that the story is discussed in Royal 
Bloodline itself. 


From Dorothy Duncan Smith: 

I would like to see an article on juvenile fiction, but maybe as a one-shot thing. 
My beginnings as a mystery reader can be traced to Enid Blyton and Ellery Queen, Jr., along 
with Carolyn Keene and F. W. Dixon. 

Thank you for your review of Tony Hillerman's newest book. The Indian settings are 
even more enjoyable to New Mexicans who are well acquainted with the landscape and customs. 

I look forward to the forthcoming article on Arthur Upfield, as he is one of my favor- 
ites. How about some hints on how to find copies of his books? More interviews with authors 


would be welcome. 


From Douglas Powers: 

Over the past issues there has been considerable criticism by the regular letter wri- 
ters to TAD of Hagen's Who Done It? and also Catalogue of Crime. Would someone recommend to 
me a substitute for these two volumes for those of us who are just in the process of devel- 
oping their libraries and files of information? Admittedly both have serious shortcomings, 
but for a neophyte, such as myself, they give direction. I would like to say how much I 
appreciate the effort being put into the bibliography in TAD 


From Randy Cox: 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this issue was the letter from Lawrence G. Bloch- 
man regarding the poor translations of Simenon. It's too bad something wasn't done about 
this 40 years ago when the Maigret series began. I'm afraid we're stuck with the bad trans- 
lations for all time. I wonder if it may be the translator's fault that I find the Maigret 
stories so incredibly dull sometimes. (I'm sorry, all of you Maigret fans, but that's the 
way I feel...and I have a stack of unread Simenon in my collection to prove it.) 

That letter from Frank D. McSherry about the comic detective must have been in your 
files a long time...the Menomonee Falls Gazette is now 75¢ a copy and is up to issue #106 
at year's end. If anyone wants to get the Inspector Wade strip through Nostalgia News, you 
have to begin with issue #20 and pay 75¢ an issue for the early installments. (If any reader 
wants to see how badly a comic book can handle a classic character, do pick up the Fu Manchu 
series from Marvel Comics—it's in a publication called Special Marvel Edition Comics, and 
beginning with #15 they began a series about the son of Fu Manchu called "The Hands of Shang- 
Chi, Master of Kung Fu." They're capitalizing on the latest fad from the "orient", by mixing 
Fu Manchu with versions of those grunt, groan, chop-chop (karate chop, that is) idiocies 
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called "Martial Arts Films." 

If any readers of TAD have any information about the Nick Carter stories—in any form, 
dime novels, movies, radio, television, comics—I would appreciate hearing from them. I'm 
working on a book about the saga (as many people know) and there's always the chance that 
someone may have some bit of material that I haven't already found. The complete bibliography 
of the stories will begin with a booklet on the Nick Carter Library (282 issues, 8 Aug 1891 - 
26 Dec 1896) which the Dime Novel Round-Up will publish as soon as I have completed typing 
the ms and have written the introduction...sometime in 1974, it is hoped. To date, no one 
has ever compiled a complete list of all the Carter stories with the reprints and title- 
changes spelled out. If anyone has, I would appreciate hearing from him. 

I still hope to write that piece on Dornford Yates I promised two or three years ago. 
The difficulty with Yates (or Major Cecil William Mercer, to give him his real name) is that 
he really doesn't quite fit into this field. There are enough elements in his books to give 
him a place on the fringes (and with some of the short stories in Period Stuff, published in 
1942, a good foothold), but he doesn't really evoke the "Buchan tradition" of suspense fic- 
tion his reviewers keep giving him. I'll have to admit that some of his stories are dull 
too, but there is also a great deal of humor (especially in the stories of Berry—Bertram 
Pleydell) and an excellent one-sided view of Edwardian England and the changes wrought by 
progress. 

For the present, I recommend Richard Usborne's Clubland Heroes and its chapters on 
the World of Dornford Yates for information until I can get around to rereading the books 
(all 32 volumes—of which only a dozen really concern us, I suppose) and writing the article. 

And if anyone has any biographical information on Yates, I would appreciate hearing... 
and anyone who disagrees with me on my comments above. I need a point of departure for 
this—as well as an excuse to reread the books. 

Regarding the so-called “Buchan Tradition" which is a favorite of blurb-writers and 
reviewers who have never read Buchan, much could be written. 


From Hal Brodsky: 

I have a criticism to make of the "school-boy" critics that contribute to TAD. Who 
cares about a detective story having a so-called life-breath, living group of characters 
and style; who likes a so-called "cardboard" terminology analysis? These critics who employ 
a double standard and say in one breath "too sentimental" and in another that it should have 
their own (the critics') brand of fruit salad try to capitalize on repairing the picture 
frame instead of the picture itself. True it is that a story should have plot-outline, but 
must we really conform all the time to the very conservative trite norms of what we've 
learned in school as God-given with no questions asked as to the "correct" formula for how 
to write a detective story or any other book? Most critics must have something to be cri- 
tical of so instead of interpreting the plot-outline, which is too much of a task, they em- 
ploy fake terminology due to the fact that there really is no bad detective story. Who can 
really set himself up as judge and jury and say this is good or bad. There are certainly 
some who like Hammer or Lew Archer or Queen, etc., but to criticize one as being better— 
nobody has a right to judge. Nothing is really better. What we'call literature may be 
dressed-up trash and what we call trash may be undressed literature. I've learned that all 
this violence-sensationalism just for its own sake without rhyme or reason or storytelling 
may be more harmful to our minds than all the rest of our so-called “profane art" pornography. 
(I'm especially displeased by the so-called Mooney criticism of what is moral or immoral— 
the Supreme Court can't figure that out.) But then as I said before, who am I to judge. 
Maybe some good can come from violence for sake of violence in storytelling. Maybe it'll 
hold a*’mirror to our faces and tell us where we've come and where to go. Maybe we'll all 
learn that writing stories, ideas and whatever we want to write or picture or say is nothing 
more than a reflection of our total society and how we interpret it. 

Someday maybe we'll all learn to communicate. Maybe, just maybe, fictional murder 
can pay, can reflect a more perfect society instead of the other way around. 

Mike Nevins evidently thinks Clyde Clason is or has a racist attitude as per his re- 
mark of "latent racism" in reviewing Clason's Death Angel book in the last TAD. 

If Nevins can read between the lines he'd know that our society is far from perfect 
and that Clason is only writing to reflect and appease the masses (and after all that's what's 
selling books) and not injecting any personal racist messages as some famous authors have 
done or are doing a la Keeler, Chesterton et al. Isn't it really too vain to expect any author 
not to tell it like it is in any drama of life and murder? I've yet to read a mystery in 


which no hatred is ever expressed by its characters, be it racism or whatever madness. 


From R. Jeff Banks: 
I am curious (but not yellow) regarding one particular type of possible murder weapon. 
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I am all but certain from my own reading in the hardboiled and sex-and-sadism schools that 
it has not been used in them, but I am much less well-read in the traditional, literary 
type, where the weapon in question seems more at home anyway. Perhaps you or one of your 
readers can answer my question? Has a meat tenderizer (the kind that looks like a small 
metal hammer) ever been used as a fictional murder weapon? It would leave quite a distinc- 
tive pattern, perhaps making it too obvious. 


From J. M. Carter: 

Congratulations on the Vol. 7 #1 issue...just keeps getting better and better. To 
Veronica Kennedy: The JDMB is still being published and #19 should be out in January. To 
Walter Albert: the best idea I've seen in TAD so far. Please keep up the good work. To 
Charles Shibuk: You're to be commended on your consistent review of Charles Williams. This 
disgracefully neglected writer stands just behind John D. MacDonald as the top modern 
thriller wirter, in my estimation. Hope you will soon review his latest, Man on a Leash, 
in TAD. And to you, Mr. Hubin: H. P. Lovecraft is in print, mostly, and in paperback at 
that: Ballantine Books. His excellent article on Supernatural Horror in Literature also 
appears in Dagon, a current British Panther paperback. Right on about Wahloo/Sjowall. The 
latest Beck is a sad come-down from such near-brilliant earlier works as Roseanna and The 
Man on the Balcony. I agree that The Laughing Policeman is their masterpiece. The last 
two have seen a very rapid deterioration with an almost hysterical left-wing shrillness 
permeating the books. They really ought to quit while they're ahead. Hope someone will 
mention that Richard Stark is now back in print, thanks to Berkley Books. He has always 
been in print in Britain and its interesting to note that Berkley is using the rather 
strange titles which appear in Britain rather than the original (and much more satisfactory) 
titles used by Pocket Books: The Score becomes Killtown, The Handle becomes Run Lethal, etc. 
Also, the covers smack of the trashy violence-exploitation series one finds everywhere (The 
Executioner, etc.) and the sequence numbering is all off. This last point is not nitpicking 
since Stark (Westlake) writes these in tandem, with each new one referring back to those 
written previously. If you go to the movies, stay away from two new ones: Long Goodbye and 
The Laughing Policeman, both of which are not only disasters on their own terms but absolute 
desecrations of two outstanding works of detective fiction. Like Harper (The Moving Target), 
these things seem destined to become vehicles for so-called stars (Gould, Matthau, Newman) 
whose personalities cannot begin to make up for what gets lost in the translation from book 
to screen. 


From Peter W. Conway: 

Re Alison McManus and juvenile mystery/detective/suspense fiction: the answer is yes 
if she, after consultation with J. Randolph Cox, can come up with Nick Carter, Frank Merri- 
well (half of his time was really spent as a detective and a very astute one, too), Tom 
Swift, Sexton Blake and Poppy Ott, or modern counterparts. 


The two responses to Alison McManus' suggestion that are included in this Letters 
section are the only two received; although both are favorable, they are hardly 
encouraging on a statistical basis. Any additional votes out there? -——AJH 


More from William R. Loeser: 
I note in TAD 7/1 several references which might lead the unsuspecting to believe 


that there is such a periodical as The Ellery Queen Review. For the benefit of those even 
greener than I, you might mention my experiences in trying to subscribe. Over a six month 
period in 1972, I sent the Reverend Mr. Washer, the purported editor of this supposed pub- 
lication, two checks for a subscription. Neither was returned or acknowledged, and my bank 
was not called upon to honor them. Nor did I receive any magazines. Note to Mr. Washer: 
Should you come upon the checks at this late date—that is, if you exist—do not attempt to 
cash them, for that account is closed. 

The variety of genres—movies, television, movies, television series, comic strips, 
comic books—thought by your correspondents to contain the mother lode of detective fiction 
makes me more inclined to wonder if it's a case of everyone being out of step but Loeser. 
The articles are better, however. The best, Mr. Hays on the dying message, could, I think, 
have been even better if he hadn't felt obliged not to give away the plots of the books he 
discussed. Much of the reason why one reads detective stories—as opposed to mystery and 
suspense—is for the plot twists and endings. Perhaps we are handcuffing our critics by not 
allowing them to discuss this rich area as freely as possible. I hope these comments will 
draw as much response from your readers as my other diatribe. 


Bob Washer does indeed exist, and a good man is he but sore beset by various 
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difficulties, including several deaths in the family. In addition, I imagine 
he found the demands of a publication like The Ellery Queen Review, which he 
published for a couple of years, greater (far greater?) than he had imagined. 
At any rate, he has been forced to withdraw from active participation in our 
field—doubtless with great reluctance on his part. Those of us who enjoyed 


The Ellery Queen Review (= The Queen Canon Bibliphile) mourn its (temporary?) 


passing. 


From Regina Cohen: 

I've just received my fifth issue of TAD; it's time that I wrote down my thoughts 
while they're fresh, rather than postponing the task indefinitely, as I've done previously. 
Perhaps one of the reasons I haven't written before is that I find myself frighteningly ig- 
norant of the subject compared to those who regularly fill these pages with facts and opin- 
ions, but to take the plunge, nevertheless, and let emerge what will... 

Reading TAD is a delight, rather like overhearing a passionate and intelligent dis- 
cussion/argument/debate on a subject in which you take great pleasure, but have no one with 
whom to discuss it yourself. I have many incongruent interests, and generally at least one 
friend who shares each of them, but while I know many people who read mysteries, my circle 
of acquaintance is barren of anyone who desires to discuss them from historical, analytical, 
critical, philosophical, sociological or literary perspectives. Hence my particular appre- 
ciation of TAD. 

This may be a generational problem; I am 26 and I've somewhere gotten the impression 
that those under 30 regard mystery fiction as superficial, irrelevant, old hat or square. 
They may read Vonnegut, or Harlan Ellison, or Tolkien, or Pyncheon (all of them fine writers 
in their various ways), or god forbid, Herman Hesse, but this field is an unknown and des- 
pised wasteland. I would love to be corrected if I'm wrong about this, especially since I 
am attempting some writing in these genres. And I find it all especially painful since my 
interest in mystery/detective/suspense fiction is very catholic. Some favorites (25 instead 
of 10) are Allingham, Bagby/Stein, Blake, Bramah, Buchan, Carr/Dickson, Chesterton, Christie, 
Crispin, Doyle, Fleming, Freeling, Freeman, Girdner, M. Gilbert, Hammett, D. Hamilton, House- 
hold, Innes, H. Kane, Stout, MacDonald (Ross and John D.), Sayers, Spillane (about this last, 
more in a moment). 

Since my interests do fall on both sides of the Atlantic, I especially valued the 
panel discussion on the "Pulp Tradition in Mystery Fiction" in TAD 6/3. I have one question 
and one comment to direct at Mr. Nevins who, in this discussion, seemed to indicate that the 
classical British detective novel was indivisible from a xenophobic, anti-democratic, overly 
rationalistic, snobbish and puritanical Weltanshauung, but elsewhere (in his review of the 
Routley book in TAD 6/2) expresses the opinion that the two were linked only by historical 
accident, and that this jointure cowld change in the future. Which is it? I tend to agree 
with the latter, and I'd like to point out that one piece of evidence Mr. Nevins cites to 
support the former is dubious. The fact that a man professes to be a "Marxist" and even 
dies (or is jailed) for it can mean many different things in relation to his books. A con- 
scious philosophy may even wholly clash with the same individual's pre-conceptualized body 
of emotional reactions. Christopher St. John Sprigge, in the critical works he wrote as 
Christopher Caudwell, expresses many ideas that could be regarded as "elitist," "xenophobic," 
or super-rationalistic today (e.g., that the emotional life of the highly-educated and civil- 
ized is richer than that of primitive man), so the fact that he wrote conventional detective 
stories could be attributed to the wholly-contingent fact that on some level he did share 
the same sense of life as writers like Christie or Sayers. 

In relation to this, the point brought out, also by Nevins, that the "hardboiled" 
style could embrace an unlimited spectrum of political/ethical views, is well-taken. 

Further, I regard the fact that one individual, such as myself, with very definite 
political and ethical opinions of my own, can still enjoy a wide variety of works at differ- 
ent times, as significant. I think this is very much a question of mood, just as tastes in 
music or food can reflect an equally broad range. 

To jump to a totally different subject, Mr. Loeser's comments on "leaving film wri- 
ting to Film Quarterly, etc." (as well as other offensive remarks) have finally drawn me 
out. To discuss any film only in relation to its detectival elements is impossible. The 
narrative line of a film is carried as much by the visual or "filmic" elements as by the 
dialogue, in many cases more. And just getting the facts of a story clear is not enough to 
make a good film, just as this wouldn't assure a good book. Here one enteres into consider- 
ations of style, which is inseparable from content. Imagine, for example (as I did, when I 
‘saw it), such a wooden, slow-paced and soporific movie as Play Misty for Me remade by Alfred 
Hitchcock, using the same story line, the same actors and settings, and even identical dia- 
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logue. It would be a wholly different film. Jon Tuska's piece on the Dragon Murder Case 
is a good -sample of a satisfying TAD film-detection article. It combines all the infor- 
mation necessary to understand how the film came about, and provides a lucid and evocative 
analysis of the detective story as it was enhanced by cinematic art. 

And for Mr. Loeser, let me just add that certainly not every article in TAD repre- 
sents my pet interests, authors or opinions, but that would be true of any magazine on 
earth, except one written, edited and epistled exclusively by myself. Perhaps Mr. Loeser 
will take a hint... 

Finally, let me say, briefly, since I seem to be running on at embarrassing length 
(which inevitably happens when I take typewriter ribbon to paper on any subject, and which 
is why I generally avoid correspondence) that I regard Mickey Spillane as the most abused 
and underrated writer working in the field, indeed perhaps the only one, since appreciations 
of Lee Thayer, Harry Stephen Keeler, etc., have duly appeared (though I have begun to believe 
that Keeler is an invention of Nevins' fictionally-nimble brain), and that I'll have more to 
say on the subject of Spillane later on. 


Good: We await. ——AJH 


From James McKimmey: 

E wanted to say how much I've enjoyed TAD. And I particularly wanted to praise your 
tribute to John Creasey, a very accurate and moving piece about him. I say accurate because 
I did meet him, and he was exactly as you describe him. He was making a world tour years 
ago and told Tony Boucher when he was in San Francisco that he intended to stay at Tahoe 
for a week or so. And Tony gave him my mailing address. It startled me no end when I 
found a postal card in my box from him giving me his phone number where he was staying, ask- 
ing if we couldn't get together. So I rang up and asked him, and his wife, to join us one 
evening. And here he came, in his Bentley which he was taking along around the world, fam- 
ous, wealthy, English as you said. And I don't remember a more comfortable or pleasurable 
evening. He'll be missed. 


From George Wuyek: 
I had the worthwhile experience of visiting a mystery book exhibit at The Grolier 


Club of New York City last December llth, a day before it closed. The following is based 
on notes I made there. 

The books—usually rare first editions—and manuscripts were arranged in glass display 
cases along two long walls in roughly chronological order. The first items were The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue, in separate wrappers (1843), published by William H. Graham, Philadelphia, 
as No. 1 (there never was a No. 2) of the Prose Romances of Edgar A. Poe, with an autograph 
manuscript of the story (pasted in a large ledger) and the first printing of Tales (New York 
& London: Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway, New York and 6 Waterloo Place, London, 1845), brown 
paper covers, No. 11 in Wiley & Putnam's Library of American Books (50¢). The Rue Morgue 
booklet is very rare, one of three surviving copies, presumably from the Rosenbach Collec- 
tion. Incidentally, in his lifetime Poe never used his full middle name but signed all his 
work, Edgar A. Poe. 

The next item was very interesting: The Recollections of a Policeman by Thomas Waters 
in the "true first edition" published by Cornish, Lamport & Co., Publishers, No. 8 Park 
Place, New York, in 1852. Waters, the pseudonym of Thomas Russell, is described on the 
title page as "An Inspector of the London Detective Corps". I remember Fred Dannay adver- 
tising for this book month after month in EQMM thirty years ago. 

Charles Dickens' The Mystery of Edwin Drood was displayed in six monthly parts, pub- 
lished by Chapman & Hall, 193, Picadilly, London, from April to September 1870 (unfinished) 
in blue paper covers at 18 pence each, and Bleak House in 20 monthly parts published by 
Bradbury & Evans, Bouverie Street, London, from March 1852 to September 1853, also in blue 
paper covers at one shilling each. 

Next was Wilkie Colins' The Woman in White in three volumes, published by Sampson 
Low, Son & Co., 47 Ludgate Hill, London, 1860, and The Moonstone: A Romance, also in three 
volumes, published by Tinsley Bros., 18 Catherine St., Strand, London, 1868, and its auto- 
graph manuscript, presumably from the Berg Collection of the New York Public Library, a led- 
ger showing many corrections. 

Other volumes displayed (briefly noted): J. Sheridan LeFanu's Uncle Silas in a 1947 
edition (originally published in Dublin University Magazine in 1864) and Wylder's Hand, U.S. 
edition- by Charleton Publishers, 412 Broadway, New York, 1865; Anthony Trollope's The Eustace 
Diamonds, in three volumes, Chapman & Hall, 1873, plus the autograph manuscript; Fergus W. 


Hume's The Mystery of the Hansom Cab in the second edition published by The Hansom Cab Pub- 
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lishing Co., London, 1887, plus a letter in which Hume complains of his sole identification 
with the work. (In Victorian Detective Fiction, a bibliography of the Dorothy Glover and 
Graham Greene Collection (London: The Bodley Head, 1966), Eric Sinclair Bell contributed an 
article on Hansom Cab: Written by Hume in 1886 in Melbourne, it was published by Kemp and 
Boyce, Melbourne in October 1886; 5000 copies sold out in three weeks and in November and 
December 1886 10,000 a month more were printed; Hume sold the copyright to speculators who 
took it to London and set up The Hansom Cab Publishing Co., 60 Ludgate Hill, which from Aug- 
ust 1887 through August 1888 printed an amazing 340,000 copies; other editions followed; 

the first U.S. edition was printed by Worthington & Co., New York, in 1888.) 

Returning to the Grolier exhibit: Robert Louis Stevenson's The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, first edition with the autograph draft; Anna Katharine Green's The Leaven- 
worth Case (Putnam, 1878), a copy signed by “both" Ellery Queen and Barnaby Ross; Julian Haw- 
thorne's A Tragic Mystery (London: Cassell, 1887); Leonard Merrick's Mr. Bazalgette's Agent, 
A Detective Story (London: Routledge, 1903, paperback); some of A. Conan Doyle's handwritten 
notebooks, probably from the Berg Collection, were displayed with The Sign of the Four in 
Lippincott Monthly Magazine, Feb. 1890 (25¢), "A Scandal in Bohemia," in Strand Magazine, 
July 1891 (blue paper cover) and A Study in Scarlet in Beeton's Christmas Annual for 1887, 
illustrated paper cover (one shilling); Bram Stoker's Dracula (Constable, 1897) and note- 
books; Henry James' The Other House (Heinemann, 1896); Arthur Morrison's Martin Hewitt: In- 
vestigator (1894); Max Pemberton's Jewel Mysteries I Have Known (1894); Anna K. Green's The 
Circular Study (1900); John Meade Falkner's The Nebuly Coat (Arnold, 1903); M. McDonnel Bod- 
kin, Q.C.'s Paul Beck (1898); Edgar Wallace was represented by several first editions; Mary 
Roberts Rinehart's The Circular Staircase (1908); R. Austin Freeman's The Singing Bone (Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 1912) and a typescript of Felo de Se? (published as Death at the 
Inn) dedicated to his brother, Robert; Marie Belloc Lowndes' The Lodger (London: Methuen, 
1913); E. C. Bentley's Trent's Last Case (Nelson, 1912); Earl Derr Biggers' Seven Keys to 
Baldpate (1918); Melville Davisson Post's Uncle Abner (1918); Ellis Parker Butler's Philo 
Gubb, Correspondence School Detective (1918); Frederick I. Anderson's The Infallible Godahl 
(1914); Arthur Train's Tutt and Mr. Tutt (1920); Oliver Onions' trilogy of mysteries, in- 
cluding In Accordance with the Evidence (1915); Ronald A. Knox's mysteries; A. A. Milne's 
The Red House Mystery (London: Methuen & Co., 1923); A. E. W. Mason's autograph MS. of The 
Prisoner in the Opal (1928); Dorothy L. Sayers' The Nine Tailors (Gollancz, 1934); G. K. 
Chesterton's The Incredulity of Father Brown (1926) and The Secret of Father Brown (1927); 
F. W. Crofts' Antidote to Venom (1938); Philip MacDonald's The Link (1930); Leslie Charter- 
is' "Saint" stories; Agatha Christie's autograph notebooks and typescript of the recent 
Postern of Fate (the items loaned by Mrs. Christie). 

Continuing to the second wall of display cases, but even more briefly, were first 
editions of the following: S. S. Van Dine's early Philo Vance novels including The Bishop 
Murder Case (1929) inscribed to Norbert L. Lederer who, according to Ellery Queen, collabor- 
ated on many of the later Van Dine novels; Frances Noyes Hart's The Bellamy Trial (1927) in- 
scribed to Mary Roberts Rinehart, Oct. 1927; Clifford H. B. Kitchin's Death of His Uncle 
(1939), first edition inscribed to Richard Jennings, the book collector; Ngaio Marsh's Over- 
ture to Death; Graham Greene's Brighton Rock (1938); Margery Allingham's Flowers for the 
Judge (1936); Georgette Heyer's They Found Him Dead (1937); Nicholas Blake's autograph MS. 
of Thou Shell of Death (1936); Sapper's Knock-Out (London: Hodder & Stoughton,1933); Gordon 
Daviot's The Man in the Queue (Dutton, 1929); later republished as by Josephine Tey; Frances 
Iles' Before the Fact (1932); Dashiell Hammett's autograph manuscript of The Maltese Falcon 
dated Feb. 15, 1930; Black Mask (20¢) for May 1927 featuring "$106,000 Blood Money"; The 
Glass Key and The Thin Man; Rex Stout in a paperback early Nero Wolfe; Anthony Boucher's The 
Case of the Seven of Cavalry (1937) in a first edition inscribed to Linton Wells; Raymond 
Chandler's "Guns at Cyrano's" in Black Mask (15¢), January, 1936; Chandler Before Marlowe: 
Early Prose and Poetry, 1908-1912; etc.; Gypsy Rose Lee's corrected typescript of The G- 
String Murders (1941) - written by Craig Rice? - and a 1937 photo; Ross MacDonald's The 
Galton Case (1959); his wife, Margaret Millar, was also represented; John Creasey's auto- 
graph manuscript of what was eventually published as Gideon's Wrath by J. J. Marric; Robert 
Van Gulik's Judge Dee novels and a letter written to Vincent Starrett in Chicago; Mary 
Kelly; Emma Lathen; Amanda Cross; Nicholas Freeling; Aaron Marc Stein; Patricia Highsmith 
and other more recent authors rounded out the exhibit with first editions; and finally, 
Julian Symons' corrected typescript of Bland Beginnings (1949). 

A very interesting exhibit. .. 

To Walter Albert's "Bibliography of Secondary Sources" can be added two long articles 
in the New York Times Magazine: "The Spy Compulsion" by Ted Szulc and "The Case of Raymond 
Chandler" by Julian Symons; the former in the June 3, 1973 issue and the latter, December 23, 
1973. The Szulc article is on E. Howard Hunt. Incidentally, in an early biographical sketch 
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written for Contemporary Authors, Hunt listed himself as Robert S(alisbury) Dietrich but 
reported himself as being ten years younger. 

John T. Browne's comment on Colin Watson's Snobbery with Violence seems harsh; I agree 
with Watson that the mainstream of the mystery-crime novel does accurately reflect middle 
class life. In Watson's book, it was English middle class life in the period between the 
World Wars and it is very well covered by him. As an aside, two recent BBC-TV presentations 
of Dorothy L. Sayers mysteries, Clouds of Witness and The Unpleasantness at the Bellona Club, 
seen on Channel 13 in New York, sustain Watson as to Miss Sayers' dated, snobbish approach 
to the English middle class and particularly, the working and domestic people. (Bunter is 
unbelievable:) The dramatizations and performances, however, were outstanding, well worth 
the eight viewing hours. If any sociologist cared to undertake the research of the "middle 
majority" as to morals, family relationships, routine life, he could do no better than to 
read the typical, uninspired mystery-crime novel of the day. They—for the most part—reflect 
accurately the fears and tensions of the world for the average citizen. Whether it appears 
as a new invention or weapon—the aeroplane, dirigible, atomic bomb or death ray—or as a 
Foreign Power-——-Hun, Bolshevik, Nazi, Red or Red Chinese-——the crisis turns up practically 
overnight in mystery-crime fiction. It is a small wonder the genre has survived the last 
hundred years. 


From Pauline Donovan: 
Would you please run an article on authors who "shot their bolt" with one mystery 
book (not published by Avalon), like Stranglehold by McMullen? 


This subject has intrigued me for some time, but it seems clear that 
I'm not going to write such an article as Mrs. Donovan suggests. Any- 
one out there? Perhaps it could take the form of a series of "Retro- 
spective Reviews". . . ---AJH 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


BOOK EXCHANGE (this section open to subscribers without charge) 


R. W. Hays (Univ. of Wisconsin, Stevens Point, Wis. 54481) lacks three issues of 
EQMM: Winter 1942, July 1942, March 1943. He has the following EQMM duplicates for sale or 
trade: October 1954, October 1961, September 1962, October 1964, March 1969, February 1970, 
October 1970, January 1972, February 1972. 

Jack Irwin (16 Gloucester Lane, Trenton, N.J. 08618) has new lists of detective and 
mystery hardcovers, softcovers and magazines for sale. Stamped envelope appreciated. 

Michael L. Cook (3318 Wimberg Ave., Evansville, Ind. 47712) urgently wants TAD Vol. 
5 #1 to complete series of binding. Also wants many volumes yet of Detective Book Club (3- 
in-1) and Unicorn Book Club volumes. Send list of what is offered and price wanted, indica- 
ting condition and presence or absence of dust jacket. 

Bernard Beauchesne (77 St. James Avenue, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 01020) would like to 
receive quotes from anyone willing to part with copies of Sir William Magnay's The Hunt Ball 
Mystery and The Mystery of the Unicorn. 

Thomas W. Shaw (11 Albright Ave., Albany, N. Y. 12203) has another list of hardcover 
mystery fiction for sale. 

Amnon Kabatchnik (Department of Theatre, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 
32306) wants The Stolen Boat-Train and What Beckoning Ghost by Douglas G. Browne; Rogues in 
Clover by P. Wilde; After the Deed by J. S. Clouston; Ducats in her Coffin by T. Warriner; 
Death Beyond the Go Thru by B. Kendrick;_Footsteps in the Dark by G. Heyer; Dr. Cunliffe, 

Investigator by H. Frankist; The Black Box Murder by M. Maartens; Death Out of Thin Air and 
others by Stuart Towne; Mystery League #1,2,3,4. 

J. M. Carter (201 East 66th St., New York, N. Y. 10021) has for sale: TAD, Vol 5 #4, 
Vol 6 #1-4, Vol 7 #1; Mystery Reader's Newsletter, Vol 5 #1-6, Vol 6 #1; JDMB #1-19. The 
Mystery Trader (British) #5, 6, 7. Wanted: paperback editions of The Diamond Bikini by 
Chas. Williams and Made in USA by Richard Stark. 

Philip T. Asdell (4400 East-West Highway, Apt. 402, Bethesda, Md. 20014) has a new 
list of hardcover mystery/detective fiction. 

Hal Wright (70 Hillside Drive, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4K 2M6) is looking for a 
copy of TAD Vol 5 #1. 

Gerald J. Stewart (Box 135, Wyckoff, N. J. 07481) wants any mysteries published by 
Checkerbooks Inc., Jonathan Press, and Mercury Mysteries. 

Frank F. Reilly (5 Meadow Road} Massapequa Park, N. Y. 11762) lacks a copy of TAD 
Vol 5 #3. 

Neville W. Wood (367 Baddow Road, Chelmsford, England) wishes to buy back issues of 
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JACKMAN, STUART 
Guns Covered with Flowers. Faber, 1973 


JACKS, JEFF 
Murder on the Wild Side. GM, 1972 


JACKSON, CHARLES ROSS. 1867-1915. 
Quintus Oakes. Dillingham, 1904; Unwin, 
1904 
The Third Degree. Dillingham, 1903; Unwin, 
1903 


JACKSON, FELIX 


So Help Me God. Viking, 1955; Cassell, 1957 
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Violent Night. Ace, 1956 
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ss 
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Death in the Mews. Paul, 1955 TF 

Death of a Scoundrel. Hale, 1967 TF 

Documents of Murder; see The Bronkhurst 
Case 

The ‘Elusive Mr. Drago. Hale, 1964 MS 

Final Payment. Hale, 1965 TF 

Good Knight, Sailor. Paul, 1954 TF 

The Grenson Murder Case. Paul, 1943 JB 

House of Horror, Hale, 1969 TF 

Identity Unknown. Paul, 1938 B 
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Macaulay, 1933 B 

Lady, What's Your Game? Paul, 1952 TF 

The Laughing Men. Hodder, 1937 

Let Him Stay Dead. Hale, 1961 JM 
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Murder Market. Hale, 1962 TF 

No Sleep for Elsa. Paul, 1953 TF 

The Red Eyes of Kali. Paul, 1950 TF 

The Red Net. Hale, 1962 JM 
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Reward for Treason. Paul, 1944 B 
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1934 B 

The Secret Power. Hale, 1963 

Security Risk. Hale, 1972 

Silent Terror. Paul, 1936; Macaulay, 1937 
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Sweet Poison. Hale, 1966 TF 

Target for Terror. Hale, 1961 MS 

The Tattooed Man. Hale, 1961 
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The 13th Chime. Paul, 1935; Macaulay, 1935B 

Traitor Spy. Paul, 1939 B 

Wild Week-End. Hale, 1967 

With What Motive? Paul, 1948 JB 

The Woman Who Waited. Paul, 1954 

Women Are Like That. Hale, 1960 TF 


JACOBS, W(ILLIAM) W(YMARK). 1863-1943. 
The Lady of the Barge. Harper (London), 
1902; Dodd, 1902 ss 
Sea Whispers. Hodder, 1926 ss 


JACOBSON, DAN 
A Dance in the Sun. Weidenfeld, 1956 


JACOBSON, J., Dr. 
The Revelations of a Police Court Inter- 
preter. Whitaker, 1866 


JACOBSSON, PER. Pseudonym: Peter Oldfeld, q.v. 


JACQUES, NORBERT 
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JAEDIKER, KERMIT 
Here's Lust. Lion, 1953 
Tall, Dark and Dead. Mystery House, 1947 


JAFFE, MICHAEL 
Death Goes to a Party. Phoenix, 1942 
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Johnny Havoc. 

The Devil Has Four Faces. Mystery House, 
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The Imposter. Bouregy, 1959 

Johnny Havoc. Belmont pb, 1960 

Johnny Havoc and the Doll Who Had It. 
Belmont pb, 1963 

Johnny Havoc Meets Zelda. Belmont pb, 1962 

A Night for Treason. Bouregy, 1956 


JAMES, BARBARA 
Beauty That Must Die. Hodder, 1961; Ace, 
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Bright Deadly Summer. Hodder, 1962; Ace, 
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Night of the Kill. Simon, 1961; Hammond, 
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The Shake-Up. Simon, 1964 
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Pseudonym: Florence Warden, q.v. 
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JAMES, GODFREY WARDEN. 1888- - Pseudonym: 
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Fair-Isle Jumper Mystery. James, 1944 
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The Girl from Taiping. Jarrolds, 1954 
Gold is Where You Find It. Harrap, 1949 
The Green Opal. Jarrolds, 1953 
The Madness of Charlie Pierce. Jarrolds, 
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JAMES, LEIGH 
The Capitol Hill Affair. Weybright, 1968 
The Chameleon File. Weybright, 1967; Jen- 
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The Push-Button Spy. Prentice-Hall, 1970 


JAMES, MARYL 
Brandy on the Rocks. Lancer, 1967 


JAMES, OWEN FOX 
The Prodigal de Luxe. Hutchinson, 1928 


JAMES, P(HYLLIS) D(OROTHY). Series charac- 


ter: Adam Dalgliesh = AD 
Cover Her Face. Faber, 1962; Scribner, 


1966 AD 
A Mind to Murder. Faber, 1963; Scribner, 
1967 AD 


Shroud for a Nightingale. Faber, 1971; 
Scribner, 1971 AD 

Unnatural Causes. Faber, 1967; Scribner, 
1967 AD 


An Unsuitable Job for a Woman. Faber, 1972; 


Scribner, 1973 


JAMES, PAUL 


What Became of Eugene Ridgewood. Carleton, 


1883; Low, 1883 


JAMES, POLICE CAPTAIN 
Little Lightning. Street, 1887 
The Revenue Detective. Street, 1887 


JAMES, ROBERT | 
Board Stiff. Doubleday, 1951 
Death Wears Pink Shoes. Doubleday, 1952 
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Kiss for a Killer. Triangle 
Maid to Kill. Triangle 
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Jack the Ripper. Fell, 1960 


JAMES, VINCENT. Pseudonym of James Gribben, 
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1956 


The Long Ride Out. Benn, 1957; Putnam, 1958 


Morgan's Wife. Quality, 1949 
Red Sky. Quality, 1953 


JAMESON, (MARGARET) STORM 
Before the Crossing. Macmillan (London & 
NY), 1947 


JAMIESON, LELAND SHATTUCK 
Murder Island. Melrose, 1935; Greenberg, 
1936 


JANES, GENE 
Shroud for a Shrew. Triangle 


JANIFER, LAURENCE M. 1933- . Pseudonym: 
Larry M. Harris, q.v. 
Final Affair. Belmont, 1967 
The Woman Without a Name. Signet, 1966 
You Can't Escape. Lancer, 1967 


JANIS, ELSIE and ASPINWALL, MARGUERITE 
. Counter Currents. Putnam (NY & London), 
1926 


JANSEN, JOHANNA F. Joint pseudonym with 


Margaret Elizabeth Baird Campbell: Fred 
Bayard, q.v. 


JANSON, HANK. Pseudonym of Stephen Frances, 


RRS 
Abomination. Roberts, 1965 

Amorous Captive. Moring, 1958 

Angel Astray. Rcberts, 1962 

Angel, Shoot to Kill. Frances, 1949 
Auctioned. New Fiction Press, 1952 
Avenging Nymph. Moring, 1958 

Baby, Don't Dare Squeal. Frances, 1951 
Backlash of Infamy. Roberts, 1965 
Bad Girl. Turton, 1959 

Beauty and the Beat. Roberts, 1962 
Beloved Traitor. Roberts, 1960 

Bid for Beauty. Roberts, 1966 

The Big H. Roberts, 1966 

Blonde on the Spot. Gaywood, 1949 
Blood Bath. Roberts, 1962 

Brand Image. Roberts, 1963 

Break for a Lovely. Roberts, 1961 
The Bride Wore Weeds. Gaywood, 1950 
Broads Don't Scare Easy. New Fiction, 1951 
Casinopoly. Roberts, 1968 

Catch Me a Renegade. Roberts, 1965 
Chicago Chick. Roberts, 1962 

Come Quickly, Honey. Roberts, 1960 
Conflict. New Fiction Press, 1952 
Contraband. Moring, 1955 

Cool Sugar. Roberts, 1960 
Counter-Feat. Roberts, 1962 

Crime on My Hands. Roberts, 1962 
Crimebeat Crisis. Roberts, 1964 
Crowns Can Kill. Roberts, 1961 
Cutie on Call. Roberts, 1960 
Darling Delinquent. Roberts, 1966 
Dateline Darlene. Roberts, 1963 
Dateline Debbie. Roberts, 1963 
Dateline—Diane. Roberts, 1963 
Daughter of Shame. Roberts, 1963 
Dead Certainty. Roberts, 1966 
Deadly Mission. Moring, 1955 

Death Wore a Petticoat. Frances, 1951 
Delicious Danger. Roberts, 1961 
Desert Fury. New Fiction, 1953 
Design for Dupes. Roberts, 1964 
Destination Dames. Roberts, 1961 
Devil and the Deep. Roberts, 1965 
Devil's Highway. Moring, 1956 

Dig Those Heels. Roberts, 1962 
Doctor Fix. Roberts, 1964 

Don't Dare Me, Sugar. Gaywood, 1950 
Don't Mourn Me, Toots. Frances, 1951 
Don't Scare Easy. Moring, 1958 
Double Take. Roberts, 1964 
Downtown Doll. Roberts, 1961 
Ecstacy. Roberts, 1960 

Escalation. Roberts, 1966 

Escape. Moring, 1956 

Exclusive. Roberts, 1962 

Fan Fare. Roberts, 1964 


Fast Buck. Roberts, 1963 

F.E.U.D. Roberts, 1966 

The Filly Wore ked. New Fiction, 1952 
Fireball. Roberts, 1961 

Flashpoint. Roberts, 1965 

Flight from Fear. Moring, 1958 

Flower of Desire. Roberts, 1964 

48 Hours. Moring, 1955 

Frails Can Be So Tough. New Fiction, 1951 
Framed. Moring, 1955 

Furtive Flame. Roberts, 1965 

A Girl in Hand. Roberts, 1964 

Go with a Jerk. Roberts, 1963 

Grape Vine. Roberts, 1962 

Gun Moll for Hire. Frances, 1948 
Gunsmoke in Her Eyes. Frances, 1949 
Hate. Moring, 1958 

Heartache. Roberts, 1963 

Helldorado. Roberts, 1966 

Hell's Angel. Moring, 1956 

Hell's Belles. Roberts, 1961 

Hilary's Terms. Roberts, 1963 

Honey for Me. Roberts, 1962 

Honey Take My Gun. Frances, 1949 

Hot Line. Roberts, 1963 

Hotsy, You'll Be Chilled. Frances, 1951 
I for Intrigue. Roberts, 1963 
Invasion. Moring, 1959 

It's Always Eve That Weeps. Frances, 1951 
Jack Spot. Moring, 1959 

The Jane with Green Eyes. Gaywood, 1950 
Janson, Go Home. Roberts, 1961 

Jazz Jungle. Roberts, 1965 

Junk Market. Roberts, 1965 

Kill Her If You Can. New Fiction, 1952 
Kill Me for Kicks. Roberts, 1962 

Kill This Man. Moring, 1958 

Krush. Roberts, 1966 

The Lady Has a Scar. Gaywood, 1950 
Lady, Lie Low. Roberts, 1961 

Lady, Mind That Corpse. Frances, 1948 
Lady, Toll the Bell. Gaywood, 1950 
Ladybirds Are In. Roberts, 1967 

Lake Loot. Roberts, 1964 

The Last Lady. Roberts, 1964 

Late Night Revel. Roberts, 1961 

Like Crazy. Roberts, 1962 

Like Lethal. Roberts, 1962 

Like Poison. Roberts, 1962 

Lilies for My Lovely. Frances, 1949 
Limbo Lover. Roberts, 1964 

Liquor is Quicker. Roberts, 1966 

Lola Brought Her Wreath. Gaywood, 1950 
Lose This Gun. Moring, 1958 

The Love Makers. Roberts, 1963 

The Love Secretaries. Roberts, 1964 
Lust for Vengeance. Roberts, 1965 

Make Mine Mink. Roberts, 1966 

Master Mind. Roberts, 1961 

Mayfair Slayride. Roberts, 1966 
Menace. Moring, 1955 

Milady Took the Rap. New Fiction, 1951 
Missile Mob. Roberts, 1965 


Mistress of Fear. Moring, 1958 

Model in Mayhem. Roberts, 1965 

Murder. New Fiction, 1952 

Nefarious Quest. Roberts, 1966 

Nerve Centre. Roberts, 1963 

Nymph in the Night. Roberts, 1962 

One Against Time. Moring, 1956 

One Man in His Time. New Fiction, 1953 

Outcast. Roberts, 1961 

Passion Pact. Roberts, 1963 

Passionate Waif. Roberts, 1960 

Pattern of Rape. Roberts, 1964 

Physical Attraction. Roberts, 1967 

Play It Casual. Roberts, 1962 

Playgirl. Roberts, 1963 

Prey for a Newshawk. Roberts, 1961 

Quiet Waits the Grave. Roberts, 1960 

Rave for a Roughneck. Roberts, 1962 

Reluctant Hostess. Roberts, 1961 

Ripe for Rapture. Robents, 1960 

Riviera Showdown. Roberts, 1967 

Roxy by Proxy. Roberts, 1965 

Run for Lover. Roberts, 1962 

Sadie, Don't Cry Now. New Fiction, 1952 

Same Difference. Roberts, 1968 

Savage Sequel. Roberts, 1962 

Say It with Candy. Roberts, 1965 

Scent from Heaven. Roberts, 1961 

Second String. Roberts, 1965 

Secret Session. Roberts, 1960 

Sentence for Sin. Roberts, 1960 

Sex Angle. Roberts, 1964 

She Sleeps to Conquer. Roberts, 1961 

Short-Term Wife. Roberts, 1961 

Silken Snare. Moring, 1959 

Sister, Don't Hate Me. Frances, 1951 

Situation, Grave; Moring, 1958 

Skirts Bring Me Sorrow. New Fiction, 1952 

Slay-Ride for Cutie. Frances, 1949 

Smart Girls Don't Talk. Frances, 1949 

Soft Cargo. Roberts, 1964 

Some Look Better Dead. Frances, 1950 

Square One. Roberts, 1964 

Strange Ritual. Roberts, 1963 

Suddenly It's Sin. Roberts, 1961 

Sugar and Vice. Moring, 1958 

Sultry Avenger. Moring, 1959 

Sweet Talk. Roberts, 1965 

Sweetheart, Here's Your Grave: Frances, 
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Sweetie, Hold Me Tight. Frances, 1952 

Tail Sting. Roberts, 1965 

Take This—Sweetie. Roberts, 1962 

Tension. Frances, 1952 

This Dame Dies Soon. Frances, 1951. Also 
published as: Too Soon to Die. Moring, 
1962 ; 

This Hood for Hire. Roberts, 1960 

This Woman is Death. Frances, 1948 

Tigress. Roberts, 1964 

Tomorrow and a Day. Moring, 1955 

Too Soon to Die; see This Dame Dies Soon 

Top Ten. Roberts, 1964 


Torment for Trixy. Gaywood, 1950 

Torrid Temptress. Turton, 1959 

Twist for Two. Roberts, 1962 

Uncommon Market. Roberts, 1962 

Uncover Agent. Roberts, 1962 

The Unseen Assassin. Moring, 1956 

v for Vitality. Roberts, 1963 

Vagabond Vamp. Roberts, 1962 

Venus Makes Three. Roberts, 1961 

Visit from a Broad. Roberts, 1961 
Voodoo Violence. Roberts, 1964 

Way Out Wanton. Roberts, 1962 

When Dames Get Tough. Ward & Hitchon, 1946 
Whiplash. New Fiction, 1952 

Why Should Sylvia? Roberts, 1965 

Wild Girl. Turton, 1959 

Will-Power. Roberts, 1964 

Women Hate Till Death. New Fiction, 1951 
The Young Wolves. Roberts, 1968 

Zero Take All. Roberts, 1967 
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Denoel, 1968.) 

The Lady in the Car with Glasses and a Gun. 
Simon, 1967; Souvenir, 1968. (Translation 
of La Dame dans l'Auto avec les Lunettes 
et un Fusil. Paris: Denoel, 1966.) 

The Sleeping Car Murders; see The 10:30 
from Marseilles 

The 10:30 from Marseilles. Doubleday, 1963; 
Souvenir, 1964. Also published as: The 
Sleeping Car Murders. PB, 1967. (Trans- 
lation of Compartiment Tueurs. Paris: 
Denoel, 1962.) 

Trap for Cinderella. Simon, 1964; Souvenir, 
1965. (Translation of Piege pour Cendril- 
lon. Paris: Denoel, 1962.) 
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hardt, 1892-1947, and Eve Burkhardt, 
1899- - Other joint pseudonym: Adam 
Blisa, q.v. 

The Devil's Mansion. Fiction League, 1931 


JARDINE, WARWICK. Pseudonym of Francis War- 
wick. All titles below published by Amal- 
gamated Press and feature Sexton Blake. 

The British Museum Mystery. 1934 
A Case for M.I.5. 1950 
The Case of the Murdered Wedding Guest. 1936 
The Cloakroom Murder. 1934 
The Crime in Park Lane. 1933 
Crook's Loot. 1932 
Death Her Destination. 1961 
Doomed Men. 1932 (Rewritten version: 1940.) 
The Great Dumping Mystery. 1932 
The Hailey Street Murder. 1933 
The Lift Shaft Crime. 1938 
The Madman of the Marshes. 1949 
. The Man from Algiers. 1948 
The Man from Tokyo. 1933 


The Man with a Grievance. 1952 

The Mystery of the Arab Agent. 1953 
The Mystery of the Unknown Victim. 1933 
The Old Man of the Moors. 1950 

The Pavement Artist Mystery. 1937 

The Pleasure Cruise Murder. 1933 

The Riddle of the Green Cylinder. 1955 
The Riddle of the Ranch. 1939 

The Seaside Cafe Crime. 1936 

The Seaside Crime. 1936 

The Secret of Capri. 1950 

The Secret of the Glacier. 1935 

The Secret of the Sudan. 1933 

The Secret of the Surgery. 1939 

The Stolen Test-Tube. 1935 

The 13th Code. 1939 

Top Secret No. 1l. 1951 

The Victim of the Cult. 1937 


JARRETT, CORA. 1877- 

Keene, q.v. 

The Ginkgo Tree. Farrar, 1935; Barker, 1935 

I Asked No Other Thing. Farrar, 1937; 
Heinemann, 1939 ss 

Night Over Fitch's Pond. Houghton, 1933; 
Barker, 1933 

Strange Houses. Farrar, 1936; Heinemann, 
1937 


. Pseudonym: Faraday 


JARVIE, CLODAGH GIBSON. 1923- e 
He Would Provoke Death. Boardman, 1959; 
Roy, 1959 
Vicious Circuit. Boardman, 1957 


JARVIS, EDWARD 
The Big Fix. Hale, 1969; Roy, 1970 


JARVIS, FRED G. Pseudonym: Fritz Gordon, q.v. 
Murder at the Met. Coward, 1971 


JARVIS, H(ENRY) W(OOD) 
The House of Silence. Muller, 1959 


JASON, STUART 
Kill Quick or Die. Bee-Line, 1970 


JAY, CHARLOTTE. Pseudonym of Geraldine Mary 


Jay, 1919- + GeV. 

Arms for Adonis. Collins, 1960; Harper, 
1960 

Beat Not the Bones. Collins, 1952; Harper, 
1953 

The Fugitive Eye. Collins, 1953; Harper, 
1954 

A Hank of Hair. Heinemann, 1964; Harper, 
1964 : 


The Knife is Feminine. Collins, 1951 

The Man Who Walked Away. Collins, 1958. U. 
S. title: The Stepfather. Harper, 1958 

The Stepfather; see The Man Who Walked Away 

The Yellow Turban. Collins, 1955; Harper, 
1955 


JAY, GERALDINE MARY. 1919- 
Charlotte Jay, q.v. 

The Feast of the Dead. Hale, 1956. 

title: The Brink of Silence. Harper, 


- Pseudonym: 


U.S. 
£957 


JAY, SIMON. Pseudonym of Colin James Alexan- 
der, 1920- . 
Death of a Skin-Diver. Collins, 
Doubleday, 1964 
Sleepers Can Kill. Collins, 
day, 1968 


1965; 


1968; Double- 


JAY, WILLA 

Fear in Borzano. Lancer, 1967 
JAYE, PETER 

The Body's Name Was Jones. Ward, 1961 


JEAN, ALBERT; see RENARD, MAURICE 
JEFFERIES, IAN. Pseudonym of Peter Hays, 
1927- - Are these mysteries? 
Dignity and Purity. Cape, 1960 

House~Surgeon. Cape, 1966 
It Wasn't Me: Cape, 1961 
Thirteen Days. Cape, 1959 


JEFFERIS, BARBARA 


Beloved Lady. Sloane, 1955; Dent, 1956 
Contango Day; see Undercurrent 
Half Angel. Sloane, 1959; Dent, 1960 


, One Black Summer. Morrow, 1967; Hart- 


Davis, 1968 

Solo for Several Players. Sloane, 1961; 
Dent, 1961 

Undercurrent. Sloane, 1953. British title: 
Contango Day. Dent, 1954 


JEFFERS, ALBERT 


Screen for Murder. Arcadia, 1941 
JEFFERSON, BEATRICE W. 

Small Town Murder. Dutton, 1941 
JEFFERSON, PAUL 

The Cuban Heel. Macmillan, 1969 
JEFFREYS, J. G. 

The Thief Taker. Walker, 1973 
JEFFRIES, GRAHAM MONTAGUE. 1900- $ 

Pseudonyms: Bruce Graeme, David Graeme, 


qq.V. 


JEFFRIES, RODERIC. 1926- - Pseudonyms: 
Peter Alding, Jeffrey Ashford, Roderic 
Graeme, Graham Hastings, qq.v. 

The Benefits of Death. Collins, 
1964 

Dead Against the Lawyers. Collins, 
Dodd, 1966 

Dead Man's Bluff. Collins, 

A Deadly Marriage. Collins, 

Death ir the Coverts. Collins, 


1963; Dodd, 
1965; 
1970 


1967 
1966 


An Embarrassing Death. Collins, 1964; Dodd, 
1965 

Evidence of the Accused. Collins, 
London House & Maxwell, 1963 

Exhibit No. Thirteen. Collins, 1962 


A Traitor's Crime. Collins, 1968 


1961; 


JELLETT, DR. HENRY; see MARSH, NGAIO 


JELLEY, SYMMES W. Pseudonym: Le Jemlys, q.v. 
JENKINS, CECIL. 1927- . 
Message from Sirius. Collins, 1961; Dodd, 
1961 
JENKINS, ELIZABETH 


Harriet. Gollancz, 1934; Doubleday, 1934. 
Also published as: Murder by Neglect. 


Four Square pb, 1960. 
JENKINS, GEOFFREY. 1920- ` 
A Cleft of Stars. Putnam, 1973 


The Disappearing Island; see A Grue of Ice 

A Grue of Ice. Collins, 1962; Viking, 1962. 
Also published as: The Disappearing 
Island. Avon, 1964 

The Hollow Sea; see Scend of the Sea 

Hunter-Killer. Collins, 1966; Putnam, 

The River of Diamonds. Collins, 1964; 
Viking, 1964 

Scend of the Sea. Collins, 
title: The Hollow Sea. 

A Twist of Sand. Collins, 
1960 

The Watering Place of Good Peace. Collins, 
1960 


1967 


L971 sae. S's 
Putnam, 1972 
1959; Viking, 


JENKINS, GEORGE B. 
Ten Dangerous Hours. Detective Tales, 
(64 page mini-paperback.) 


JENKINS, HERBERT. 1876-1923. Series char- 
acter: Malcolm Sage, in both titles 
John Dene of Toronto: A Comedy of White- 
hall. Jenkins, 1920; Doran, 1919 
Malcolm Sage, Detective. Jenkins, 1921; 
Doran, 1921 


JENKINS, ROBIN 
Some Kind of Grace. Macdonald, 1960 


JENKINS, WILL(IAM) F(ITZGERALD). 1896- . 
Pseudonym: Murray Leinster, q.v. 
The Man Who Feared. Gateway, 1942 
The Murder of the U.S.A. Crown, 1946 


JENKINSON, ARTHUR 
God's Wine Press. Warne, 1896 
JENKS, GEORGE C. See also: Carlyle Moore 
The Deserters, with Anna Alice Chapin. 
Fly, 1911 


JENNINGS, G. L. 


Murders at the Lake. Mortiboys, 1936 


J~7 


JEPSON, EDGAR (ALFRED). 1863-1938. 

Are all the following crime fiction? 

An Accidental Don Juan. Jenkins, 1935 

Alice Devine; see Garthoyle Gardens 

Barradine Detects. Jenkins, 1937 

Buried Rubies. Jenkins, 1925; Siebel, 1926 

The Cuirass of Diamonds. Jenkins, 1928; 
Macy-Masius/Vanguard, 1929 

The Dangerous Twins. Jenkins, 1935 

The Emerald Tiger; see The Splendid Adven- 
ture of Hannibal Tod 

The Four Green Fish. Jenkins, 1939 

The Four Philanthropists. Unwin, 1907; 
Authors & Newspapers Assn., 1907 

The Garden at 19; see No. 19 

Garthoyle Gardens. Hutchinson, 1913. U.S. 
title: Alice Devine. Bobbs, 1916 

Gentle Binns. Jenkins, 1931 

The Gillingham Rubies. Hutchinson, 1915 

The Girl's Head. Greening, 1910. 
lished as: Tracked by the Ogpu. Eric 
Grant, 1937 

The Grinning Avenger. Jenkins, 1934 

The House on the Mall. Hutchinson, 1912; 
Dillingham, 1911 

The Loudwater Mystery. Odhams, 1919; Knopf, 
1920 

Lucy and the Dark Gods. Jenkins, 1936 

The Man Who Came Back. Hutchinson, 1915 

The Murder in Romney Marsh. Jenkins, 1929 


The Murder of Augustin Dench. Jenkins, 1938 


The Mystery of the Myrtles. Hutchinson, 
1909 

The Night Hawk. Hutchinson, 1916 

No. 19. Mills, 1910. U.S. title: The 
Garden at No. 19. Wessels, 1910 

An Obstinate Girl. Jenkins, 1934 

The Pocket Hercules. Jenkins, 1938 

The Secret Square. Jenkins, 1933 

The Smuggled Masterpiece. Jenkins, 1923 

The Splendid Adventure of Hannibal Tod. 
Jenkins, 1927. U.S. title: The Emerald 
Tiger. Macy-Masius, 1928 

The Sweepstake Winner. Jarrolds, 1933 

The Theft of the Crown Jewels. Jenkins, 
1937 

Tracked by the Ogpu; see The Girl's Head 


JEPSON, EDGAR and CLEVELY, HUGH 
The Man with the Amber Eyes. Jenkins, 1928 


JEPSON, EDGAR and LEBLANC, MAURICE 


Arsene Lupin. Mills, 1909; Doubleday, 1909. 


(Novelization of the play by Maurice Le- 
blanc and Francis de Croisset.) 


JEPSON, SELWYN. 1899- . Series character: 
Eve Gill = EG. All titles mysteries? 
The Angry Millionaire. Macmillan (London), 
1969; Harper, 1968 
The Assassin. Collins, 1956; Lippincott, 
1956 


Also pub- 


The Black Italian. Collins, 1954; Double- 
day, 1954 EG 

The Death Gong. Harrap, 1927; Watt, 1927 

Fear in the Wind. Allen, 1964 EG 

The Golden Dart. Macdonald, 1949; Double- 
day, 1949 EG 

Golden-Eyes. Harrap, 1924. U.S. title: The 
Sutton Papers. Dial, 1924 

The Hungry Spider. Macdonald, 1951; Double- 
day, 1950 EG 

I Met Murder. Hodder, 1930; Harper, 1930 

Keep Murder Quiet. Joseph, 1940; Doubleday, 
1941 

Killer by Proxy; see Man Running 

The King's Read-Haired Girl. Hutchinson, 
1923 

The Laughing Fish. Hart-Davis, 1960. U.S. 
title: Verdict in Question. Doubleday, 


1960 EG 
Letter to a Dead Girl. Macmillan (London), 
1971 


Love—and Helen. Harrap, 1928; Watt, 1928 

Love in Peril. Mellifont, 1934 

Man Dead. Collins, 1951; Doubleday, 1951 

Man Running. Macdonald, 1948. U.S. title: 
Outrun the Constable. Doubleday, 1948. 
Also published as: Killer by Proxy. 
Bantam, 1950 EG 

Manchu Jade. Mellifont, 1935 

The Mystery of the Rabbit's Paw; see 
Rabbit's Paw 

A Noise in the Night. Hart-Davis, 1957; 
Lippincott, 1957 

Outrun the Constable; see Man Running 

Puppets of Fate. Hutchinson, 1922 

The Qualified Adventurer. Hutchinson, 1922; 
Harcourt Brace, 1922 

Rabbit's Paw. Hodder, 1932. U.S. title: 
The Mystery of the Rabbit's Paw. Harper, 
1932 

Riviera Love Story. Mellifont, 1948 

Rogues and Diamonds. Harrap, 1925; Dial, 
1925 

Snaggletooth. Harrap, 1926 

The Sutton Papers; see Golden-Eyes 

Tempering Steel. Mellifont, 1949 

That Fellow MacArthur. Hutchinson, 1923 

The Third Possibility. Allen, 1965 

Tiger Dawn. Hodder, 1929 

Verdict in Question; see The Laughing Fish 

The Wise Fool. Mellifont, 1934 


JEPSON, SELWYN and JOSEPH, MICHAEL 


Heads or Tails. Jarrolds, 1933 


JEROME, GILBERT | 


The Filibuster's Warning. Street, ca.1900 
The Loaded Orange. Street (Magnet #263) 


JEROME, JUDSON. 1927- . 
The Fell of Dark. Houghton, 1966 


JEROME, OWEN FOX. Pseudonym of Oscar J. 
Friend, 1896-1963. 
The Corpse Awaits. Mystery House, 1946; 
Wells Gardner, 1948 
The Five Assassins. Bouregy, 1958 
The Golf Club Murder. Clode, 1929. 
title: The Golf-Course Murder. Hutchin- 


son, 1928 

The Golf-Course Murder; see The Golf Club 
Murder 

The Hand of Horror. Clode, 1927; Skeffing- 
ton, 1929 


The Murder at Avalon Arms. Clode, 1931; 
Hutchinson, 1930 

The Red Kite Clue. Clode, 1928; Skeffing- 
ton, 1929 


JERROLD, DOUGLAS 
Quex. Cosmopolitan, 1928 


JERROLD, IANTHE 
The Studio Crime. Chapman, 1929 


JESSE, F(RYNIWYD) TENNYSON. 1889?-1958. 
Series character: Solange Fontaine 
A Pin to See the Peepshow. Heinemann, 1934; 
Doubleday, 1934 
The Solange Stories. Heinemann, 1931; Mac- 
millan, 1931 ss 


JESSUP, HENRY WYNANS 
The Van Beck Will. Neale, 1928 


JESSUP, RICHARD 

Cry Passion. Dell, 1956 

The Cunning and the Haunted. GM, 1954 

The Deadly Duo. Dell, 1959; Boardman, 1961 

Lowdown. Dell, 1958; Secker, 1958 

The Man in Charge. Secker, 1957 (U.S. 
title?) 

Night Boat to Paris. Dell, 1956; WDL, 1960 

Port Angelique. GM, 1961 

A Rage to Die. GM, 1955 

Wolf Cop. GM, 1961; Muller, 1963 

The Young Don't Die. L. Miller, 1959 
(Film script.) 


JEWELL, DEREK 
Come In Number One, Your Time is Up. Mac- 
millan (London), 1971 
Sellout. Macmillan (London), 1973 


JEWELL, ROBERT 
The Mystery of Orleton Manor. Blackwood, 
1876 


JOBSON, HAMILTON 
Contract with a Killer. Long, 1973 
The House with Blind Eyes. Long, 1971 
Naked to my Enemy. Long, 1970 
The Sand Pit. Long, 1972 
The Shadow That Caught Fire. Long, 1972 
The Silent Cry. Long, 1970 


British 


Smile and Be a Villain. Long, 1979; 
Abelard-Shuman, 1971 
Therefore I Killed Him. Long, 1968 


JOCELYN, MRS. ROBERT 
The Criton Hunt Mystery. White 


JOHN, OWEN. 1918- = 

A Beam of Black Light. Joseph, 1968; 
Paperback Library, 1969 

Dead on Time. Joseph, 1969; Paperback 
Library, 19 

The Diamond Dress. Cassell, 1970 

The Disinformer. Joseph, 1967; Paperback 
Library, 1968 

Sabotage. Cassell, 1973; Dutton, 1973 

The Shadow in the Sea. Cassell, 1972; 
Dutton, 1972 

Thirty Days Hath September. Joseph, 1966; 
Dutton, 1967 


JOHN, ROMILLY and KATHARINE 
Death by Request. Faber, 1935 


JOHNS, AVERY 
Traffic with Evil. Doubleday, 1962 


JOHNS, FOSTER. Pseudonym of Gilbert Seldes, 
1893- 


JOHNS, GILBERT. Pseudonym of James Stagg. 
Both titles listed below were published 
by Amalgamated Press and feature Sexton 
Blake 

Thief of Club. 1961 
Vote for Violence. 1961 


JOHNS, RICHARD. Pseudonym of Montague Slater 
Man with a Background of Flames. Dobson, 
1954; Roy, 1954 


JOHNS, VERONICA PARKER. 1907- . Series 
character: Webster Flagg = WF 
Hush, Gabriel: Duell, 1940 
Murder by the Day. Doubleday, 1953 WF 
Servant's Problem. Doubleday, 1957 WF 
Shady Doings. Duell, 1941 
The Singing Widow. Duell, 1941 


JOHNS, W(ILLIAM) E(ARL). 1893- k 
The Man Who Lost His Way. Macdonald, 1959 
No Motive for Murder. Hodder, 1958; Wash- 
burn, 1959 


JOHNSON, B. B. Series character: Richard 
Abraham Spade, in boťh titles 
Black is Beautiful. Paperback Library, 1970 
Death of a Blue-Eyed Soul Brother. Paper- 
back Library, 1970 


JOHNSON, CLINT 
The Kabaka. Avon, 1970 
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JOHNSON, DOROTHY 
The Death of a Spinster. Longmans, 1932 
Private Inquiries. Longmans, 1932 


JOHNSON, E(MIL) RICHARD. 1929- é 

Cage Five is Going to Break. Harper, 1970; 
Macmillan (London), 1971 

Case Load—Maximum. Harper, 1971 

The God Keepers. Harper, 1970; Macmillan 
(London), 1971 

The Inside Man. Harper, 
(London), 1970 

The Judas. Harper, 1971 

Mongo's Back in Town. Harper, 1969; 
Macmillan (London), 1970 

Silver Street. Harper, 1968. British 
title: The Silver Street Killer. Hale, 
1969 

The Silver Street Killer; see Silver Street 


1969; Macmillan 


JOHNSON, ELIZABETH and ADRIAN 
The Game of the Golden Ball. Macaulay, 1910 


JOHNSON, EVELYN. 1904- » and PALMER, 
GRETTA 
Murder. Covici Friede, 1928. British title: 
Murder and Mystery. Richards & Toulmin, 
1929 (Short crime puzzles.) 


JOHNSON, EVELYN KIMBALL 
Tangles Unravelled; A Realistic Melodrama 
Spiced with Comedy. Ogilvie, 1884 


JOHNSON, GEORGE CLAYTON and RUSSELL, JACK 
GOLDEN 

Ocean's 11. PB 
movie.) 


1960. (Novelization of the 


JOHNSON, GRACE and HAROLD 
The Broken Rosary. Bruce, 1959 
The Romman Collar Detective. Bruce, 1953 


JOHNSON, HAROLD; see JOHNSON, GRACE and 
HAROLD 


JOHNSON, HENRY T. 
The Ape Man. Modern 
The Murder Link. Modern 
When London Sleeps. Modern 


JOHNSON, J. 
What Befell a Bristol Trader. Drane 


JOHNSON, JAMES L. 1927- . Series charac- 
ter: Sebastian, in all titles 
Code Name Sebastian. Lippincott, 1967 
A Handful of Dominoes. Lippincott, 1970 
The Nine Lives of Alphonse. Lippincott, 
1968 


JOHNSON, LEE. Pseudonym of Lilian Beatrice 
Johnson 
Heads for Death. Gifford, 1966 


Keep It Simple. Gifford, 1963 
The Medallion. Gifford, 1962 
Murder Began Yesterday. Gifford, 1966 


JOHNSON, LILIAN BEATRICE. Pseudonym: Lee 
Johnson, q.v. 


JOHNSON, MAURICE C. 
Damning Trifles. Knopf, 1932 


JOHNSON, OWEN (MCMAHON). 1878-1952. 
Max Fargus. Baker & Taylor, 1906 
Murder in Any Degree. Century, 1913 ss 
The Sixty-First Second. Stokes, 1913 


JOHNSON, PAMELA HANSFORD. 1912- . Pseudo- 
nym: Nap Lombard, q.v. 


JOHNSON, PHILIP 
Hang Until Dead. Phoenix, 1940 


JOHNSON, RYERSON 
Lady in Dread. GM, 1955 


JOHNSON, STANLEY 
The Presidential Plot. Simon, 1968 


JOHNSON, T.M.; see PHILIPS, JUDSON 


JOHNSON, W. BOLINGBROKE. Pseudonym of Morris 
Bishop, 1893-1973. 
The Widening Stain. Knopf, 1942; Lane, 1943 


JOHNSON, ZOE 
At the Sign of the Clove and Hoof. Bles, 
1937 
Mourning After. Bles, 1939 


JOHNSTON, FRANK. 1900- ° 

Disqualified. Wright, 1935 

The Dope Specialist. Long, 1943 

Easy Money: The Amazing Adventures of Tony 
Denton, The Raffles of the Turf. Wright, 
1935 

The Fellowship of Five. Long, 1932 

Highway Robber's Derby. Long, 1933 

Li Kwang's Daggers. Wright, 1936 

Million Dollar Gamble. Long, 1946 

The Mystery Tipster. Wright, 1934 

Prince of Turf Crooks. Long, 1952 

Spider Joe. Wright, 1937 

The Strangest Grand National. Long, 1947 

The Trodmore Turf Mystery. Long, 1944 

The Turf Crook. Long, 1937 

Turf Racketeers. Long, 1933 

A Weird Legacy. Wright, 1936 


JOHNSTON, GEORGE H(ENRY). 1912-1970. Pseudo- 
nym: Shane Martin, q.v. 
Death Takes Small Bites. Gollancz, 1948; 
Dodd, 1951 


JOHNSTON, J. WESLEY 
The Mystery of Miriam. Turner, 1904 
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Klute. Paperback Library, 1971; Sphere, 
1971. (Novelization of the movie.) 
The Marriage Cage. Stuart, 1960 
1938 Max Smart and the Perilous Pellets 
Grosset, 1966 MS 
JOHNSTON, RAY R. Max Smart—The Spy Who Went Out to the Cold. 
Maud Blackstone, the Millionaire's Daughter. Grosset, 1968 MS 
Henneberry, 1901 Missed It by That Much. Grosset, 1966 MS 
Mod Squad: Home Is Where the Quick Is. 
Pinnacle, 197 (Novelization of the TV 


JOHNSTON, MADELEINE 

Comets Have Long Tails. Doubleday, 1938; 
Eyre, 1939 

Death Casts a Lure. Doubleday, 


JOHNSTON, RONALD. 1926- a F . 
The Angry Ocean. Collins, 1968; Harcourt, series.) 
1969 Sorry, Chief. Grosset, 1966 MS 
The Black Camels; see The Black Camels of Then Came Bronson. Pyramid, 197 
Qashran 


JOHNSTON, WILLIAM (ANDREW). 1871-1929. 
An Accidental Accomplice. Doubleday, 1928 
The Affair in Duplex 9B. Doran, 1927 
The Apartment Next Door. Little, 1919; 
Jarrolds, 1923 
The House of Whispers. Little, 1918; 
Jarrolds, 1922 


The Black Camels of Qashran. Collins, 1970. 
U.S. title: The Black Camels. Harcourt, 
1969 

Collision Ahead; see Disaster at Dungeness 

Danger at Bravo Key; see Red Sky in the 
Morning 

Disaster at Dungeness. Collins, 1964. U.S. k 
title: Collision Ahead. Doubleday, 1965 The Innocent Murderers, with Paul West. 

Paradise Smith. Collins, 1972; Harcourt, Duffield, 1910 - 

1972 The Mystery in the Ritsmore. Little, 1920; 


Red Sky in the Morning. Collins, 1965. U.S. Jarrolds, 1924 
title: Danger at Bravo Key. Doubleday, The Tragedy at the Beach Club. Little, 
1965 1922; Jarrolds, 1924 


The Stowaway. Collins, 1966; Harcourt, 1966 The Waddington Cipher. Doubleday, 1923; 


The Wrecking of Offshore Five. Collins, Paul, 1925 , 
1967; Harcourt, 1968 The Yellow Letter. Bobbs, 1911; Greening, 
1912 


JOHNSTON, VELDA 

Along a Dark Path. Dodd, 1967 JONES, ALICE 

Castle Perilous; see I Came to a Castle Bubbles We Buy. Turner, 1904 

Circle of Evil; see The People on the Hill 

The Face in the Shadows. Dodd, 1971; Hale, 
1973 

House Above Hollywood. Dodd, 1968 

A Howling in the Woods. Dodd, 1968; Hale, 
1969 

I Came to a Castle. Dodd, 1969. British 
title: Castle Perilous. Hale, 1971 

The Late Mrs. Fonsell. Dodd, 1972 

The Light in the Swamp. Dodd, 1970; Hale, s 
1972 The Crooked Phoenix. Long, 1963 


Masquerade in Venice. Dodd, 1973 The Deadly Trade. Long, 1967 ; 

The Mourning Trees. Dodd, 1972 Death Deals in Diamonds. Long, 1965; 

The People on the Hill. Dodd, 1971. British BaIKSe 2906 
title: Circle of Evil. Hale, 1972 Death ona. Pale ‘Horas. ‘Long, T364 


The Phantom Cottage. Dodd, 1970; Hale, 1971 A Den of Savage Men. Long, 1967 
The Embers of Hate. Long, 1966 


The Hamlet Problem. Long, 1962 


JONES, ARTHUR E. Series character: Felix 
Holliday, in all titles 
It Makes You Think. Long, 1958 
Too Dead to Talk. Hutchinson, 1957 
You Know the Way It Is. Hutchinson, 1956 


JONES, (MALCOLM HENRY) BRADSHAW. Series 
character: Claude Ravel 
But Ill He Lived. Long, 1968 


JOHNSTON, WILLIAM. 1924- N Series char- Layers of Deceit. Long, 1969; Bobbs, 1970 
petor: Maxwell Smart = MS, in noveliza- Murder Has No Friends. Long, 1966; Bobbs, 
tions of the TV series) 1968 

And Loving It. Grosset, 1967 MS Private Vendetta. Long, 1964 
Asylum. Bantam, 1972 The Shadowless Men. Long, 1970 
Barney. Random, 1970 Taint of Plague. Long, 1970 
Banyon, with Ed Adamson. Paperback Library, Testament of Evil. Long, 1966 
1971 (Novelization of the TV series.) Tiger from the Shadows. Long, 1963 
Dick Tracy. Grosset, 1970 (Novelization of To Catch a Shadow. Long, 1969; Bobbs, 1970 


the comic strip.) 
Get Smart: Grosset, 1965 MS 
Get Smart Once Again. Grosset, 1966 MS 
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JONES, CHARLES REED. Series character: 
Leighton Swift = LS 
The King Murder. Dutton, 1929 LS 
The Rum Row Murders. Macaulay, 1931 
The Torch Murder. Dutton, 1930 LS 
The Van Norton Murders. Macaulay, 1931 LS 


JONES, ELWYN 
Barlow in Charge. Barker, 1973 


JONES, EMMA GARRISON 
A Terrible Crime. Street, 1903 


JONES, EUGENE 
Who Killed Gregory? Stokes, 1928. British 


title(?): The Last Clue. Selwyn, 1931 


JONES, G. WAYMAN 
Alias Mr. Death. Fiction League, 1932 


JONES, GREGORY 
Prowl Cop. Ace, 1956 


JONES, H. BEDFORD; see BEDFORD-JONES, H. 


JONES, H. LLEWELLEN 
In the Shadow. Hamilton, 1927 


JONES, HANNAH MARIA 
The Stranger of the Glen; or, The Travel- 
lers Benighted. Emans 


JONES, INIGO. Pseudonym. 
The Albatross Murders. Mystery House, 1941 
The Clue of the Hungry Corpse. Arcadia, 
1939 


JONES, J. G. 
The Secret of the Bucket Shop. Amalgama- 
iwi, 1924 (Sexton Blake) 


JONES, JAMES 
A Touch of Danger. Doubleday, 1973; 
Collins, 1973 


JONES, JENNIFER 
Dirge for a Dog. Doubleday, 1939 
Murder al Fresco. Doubleday, 1939 
Murder-on-Hudson. Crowell, 1937 


JONES, M. SHERIDAN 
Flames of Vengeance. 
A Million to Burn. 

Pay to Bearer. Wright, 
The Shanghai Lily. 
Storm Tossed. 


JONES, (MAY)NARD. 1904- . 
The Case of the Hanging Lady. Dodd, 1938 


JONES, PHILIP (MITCHELL). 1919- . 
* The Fifth Defector. Heinemann, 1967 


Johnny Lost. Heinemann, 1965; Holt, 1966 

La Bora. Angus, 1961 

The Month of the Pearl. Heinemann, 1964; 
Holt, 1965 


JONES, ROBERT PAGE 
The Heisters. Monarch, 1963 


JONES, SUSAN CARLETON. 1869- - Pseudonym: 
S. Carleton, q.v. 


JONES, VICTOR 
Monument of Terror. Stuart, 1969 


JOPSON, MARION 
A Fist in the Sky. Hale, 1970 


JORDAN, DAVID 
Nile Green. Joseph 


JORDAN, ELIZABETH GARVER. 1867-1947. 

After the Verdict. Appleton, 1939 

The Blue Circle. Century, 1922; Hodder, 
1925 

The Devil and the Deep Sea. Century, 1929; 
Hutchinson, 1929 

The Lady of Pentlands. Century, 1924 

The Life of the Party. Appleton, 1936; Long, 
1936 

Miss Blake's Husband. Century, 1926; 
Hutchinson, 1927 

Miss Nobody from Nowhere. Century, 1928; 
Hutchinson, 1928 

The Night Club Mystery. Century, 1930; 
Hutchinson, 1930 

Page Mr. Pomeroy. Appleton, 1934; Long, 
1934 

Red Riding Hood. Century, 1925; Hodder, 
1926 

The Trap. Appleton, 1937 


JORDAN, ROBERT FURNEAUX. Pseudonym: Robert 
Player, q.v. 


JORGENSEN, H. R(AYMOND). 1898- . 
The Red Lacquer Case. World, 1933 


JORGENSON, NORA and GEORGE ELLINGTON 
The Circle of Vengeance. Appleton, 1930 


JOSCELYN, ARCHIE. 1899- - Pseudonym: 
A. A. Archer, q.v. 
The Golden Bowl. World Syndicate, 1931 


JOSEPH, GEORGE (ISRAEL). 1912- . 
Before I Die. Boardman, 1959 
The Curtain Has Lace Fringes. Muller, 1954 
The Insider. Boardman, 1963 
Lie Fallow My Acre. Jenkins, 1957 
Murder in Paradise. Boardman, 1958 
Needle in a Haystack. Boardman, 1957 
Swan Song for a Thrush. Boardman, 1957 
Take Any City. Hale, 1970 
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This is for Keeps. Popular Library, 1958 
(British title?) 

Three Strangers. Boardman, 1956 

Venom in the Cup. Boardman, 1958 

When the Rainbow is Pale. Hale, 1962 


JOSEY, ALEX A. 
Accident. Staples 


JOSKE, NEVILLE GOYDER. 1893- - See 
Neville, Margot 


JOURNET, TERENCE 
The Deathwishers. Hale, 1967 
The Godkillers. Hale, 1968 
A Troupe of Star-Crossed Killers. Hale, 
1973 


JUDD, HARRISON. 


q.-v. 
Shadow of a Doubt. GM, 1961; Muller, 1962 


Pseudonym: Truman Garrett, 


JUDD, MARGARET. 1906- š 
Gospel of Death. Arcadia, 1960 
Husband of the Corpse. Arcadia, 1958 
Murder is a Best Seller. Arcadia, 1959 
Murder Makes Its Mark. Arcadia, 1961 


JUDE, CHRISTOPHER 
The Case of Dan Morris. Low, 1939 
The Moorlands Murder. Low, 1938 
Terror of the Shape. Low, 1938 


JUDGE, S. W. 
The Mystery of the Elms. Stockwell, 1944 


JUDSON, JEANNE. 1890- 
Dean Hancock, q.v. 
The Island Heirs. Avalon, 1958 
The Legacy of Redfern. Bouregy, 1968 
Tieasure oi Wycliffe nouse. Bouregy, 1967 


. Pseudonym: Frances 


JUDSON, WILLIAM 
Alice and Me. Talmy Franklin, 1973; Fields, 
1973 


KAGEY, RUDOLF. 1904- 
Steel, q.v. 


» Pseudonym: Kurt 


KAMARCK, LAWRENCE 
The Bellringer. Random, 1969 
The Dinosaur. Random, 1968; Dent, 1970 


KAMPF, HAROLD. 1916- 
B. Kaye, q.v. 


- Pseudonym: Harold 


KANE, FRANK. 1916-1968. Pseudonym: Frank 
Boyd, q.v. Series character: Johnny 
Liddell, in all but the starred titles. 

About Face. Mystery House, 1947. Also pub- 
lished as: Death About Face. Handibooks, 
19 ; and as: The Fatal Foursome. Dell, 
195... 

Bare Trap. Washburn, 1952 

Barely Seen. Dell, 1964; Mayflower, 196 

Bullet Proof. Washburn, 1951; Mayflower, 
1969 

The Conspirators. Dell, 1962 * 

Crime of Their Life. Dell, 1962 

Dead Rite. Dell, 1962; Mayflower, 1969 

Dead Weight. Washburn, 1951 

Death About Face; see About Face 

Due or Die. Dell, 1961; Mayflower, 196 

Esprit de Corpse. Dell, 1965 

The Fatal Foursome; see About Face 

Fatal Undertaking. Dell, 1964; Mayflower, 
196 

Final Curtain. Dell, 1964 

Grave Danger. Washburn, 1954 

Green Light for Death. Washburn, 1949; May- 
flower, 1966 

The Guilt-Edged Frame. Dell, 1964 

Hearse Class Male. Dell, 1963 

Johnny Come Lately. Dell, 1964; Mayflower, 
1964 

Johnny Liddell's Morgue. Dell, 1956 ss 

Juke Box King. Dell, 1959 * 

Key Witness. Dell, 1956 * 

The Line-Up. Dell, 1959; WDL, 1960 (Noveli- 
zation of the TV series.) 

The Living End. Dell, 1957 

Liz. Beacon, 1958 * 

Maid in Paris. Dell, 1966 

Margin for Terror. Dell, 1967 

The Mourning After. Dell, 1961; Mayflower, 
196 

Poisons Unknown. Washburn, 1953 

A Real Gone Guy. Rinehart, 1956; Boardman, 
1957 

Red Hot Ice. Washburn, 1955; Boardman, 1956 

Ring-a-Ding-Ding. Dell, 1963 

A Short Bier. Dell, 1960; Mayflower, 1964 

Slay Ride. Washburn, 1950 

Stacked Deck. Dell, 1961; Mayflower, 1964 ss 

Syndicate Girl. Dell, 1958 * 

Time to Prey. Dell, 1960; Mayflower, 1964 

Trigger Mortis. Rinehart, 1958 

Two to Tangle. Dell, 1965 


KANE, HENRY. 1918- 


- Pseudonym: Anthony 
McCall, q.v. Series characters: Peter 
Chambers = PC; McGregor = M; Marla Trent 
= MT 

Armchair in Hell. Simon, 1948; Boardman, 
1949 PC 

Better Wed Than Dead; see Unholy Trio 

The Bomb Job. Lancer, 1970 pc 

The Case of the Murdered Madame. Avon, 
1955. (Contains the title novelet, 
"Candlestick" and "Precise Moment.") 
British title: Triple Terror. Boardman, 
1958. (Contains "Candlestick" and "Pre- 
cise Moment" but uses "The Little Black 
Bag" instead of "The Case of the Mur- 
dered Madame".) 

Come Kill with Me. Lancer, 1972 PC 

Conceal and Disguise. Macmillan, 1966; 
Boardman, 1966 M 

A Corpse for Christmas. Simon, 1951; Board- 
man, 1952. Also published as: Homicide at 
Yuletide. Signet, 1966 PC 

The Crumpled Cup. Signet, 1963; Boardman, 
1961 

The Dangling Man; see Fistful of Death 

Dead in Bed. Lancer, 1961; Boardman, 1963 
PC 

The Deadly Finger. Popular Library, 1957. 
British title: The Finger. Boardman, 1957 

Death for Sale. Dell, 1957. British title: 
Sleep Without Dreams. Boardman, 1958 (re- 
vised). Reprinted under British title: 
Lancer, 1970. 

Death is the Last Lover. Avon, 1959. Bri- 
tish title: Nirvana Can Also Mean Death. 
Boardman, 1959 PC 

Death of a Dastard. Signet, 1963; Boardman, 
1962 PC 

Death of a Flack. Signet, 1961; Boardman, 
1961 PC 

Death of a Hooker. Avon, 1963; Boardman, 
1961 PC 

Death on the Double. Avon, 1957; Boardman, 
1958. (Two novelets: "Watch the Jools" 
and "Beautiful Day".) 

Decision. Dial, 1973 

The Devil to Pay; see Unholy Trio 

Birty Gertie. Belmont, 1965; Boardman, 1963 

Don't Call Me Madame. Lancer, 1969 PC 

Don't Go Away Dead. Lancer, 1970 PC 

Edge of Panic. Simon, 1950; Boardman, 1951 

The Escort Job. Lancer, 1972 PC 

The Finger; see The Deadly Finger 

Fistful of Death. Avon, 1958. British 
title: The Dangling Man. Boardman, 1959 PC 

Frenzy of Evil. Dell, 1966; Boardman, 1963 

The Glow Job. Lancer, 1971 PC 

A Halo for Nobody. Simon, 1947; Boardman, 
1950. Also published as: Martinis and 
Murder. Avon, 1956 PC 

Hang by your Neck. Simon, 1949; Boardman, 
1950 PC 

‘Homicide at Yuletide; see A Corpse at 
Christmas 


Kill for the Millions. Lancer, 1972 PC 

Killer's Kiss; see Kisses of Death 

Kiss! Kiss! Kill! Kill! Lancer, 1970 (Four 
novelets, two from Report for a Corpse, 
q-v., and one each from The Case of the 
Murdered Madame and Death on the Double, 
qq-v-) 

Kisses of Death. Belmont, 1962. British 
title: Killer's Kiss. Boardman, 1962 
PC & MT 

Laughter Came Screaming. Avon, 1954; Board- 
man, 1953. Also published as: Mask for 
Murder. Avon, 1957 

Laughter in the Alehouse. Macmillan, 1968. 
British title (?): Prey by Dawn. Board- 
man, 1965 M 

Martinis and Murder; see A Halo for Nobody 

Mask for Murder; see Laughter Came Scream- 
ing 

The Midnight Man. Macmillan, 1966. British 
title: Other Sins Only Speak. Boardman, 
1965 M 

The Moonlighter. Geis, 1971; Hale, 1972 

Murder for the Millions; see Never Give a 
Millionaire an Even Break 

Murder of the Park Avenue Playgirl; see 
Report for a Corpse 

My Business is Murder. Avon, 1954. (Two 
novelets: "The Big Touch" and "Loose 
End", both included in British edition 
of Trinity in Violence, q.v.) 

My Darlin' Evangeline. Dell, 1961. British 
title: The Perfect Crime. Boardman, 1961. 
Reprinted under British title: Belmont, 
1967 

The Name is Chambers. Pyramid, 1957. (Six 
stories and novelets, including two from 
Trinity in Violence, q.v., and one each 
from Report for a Corpse and The Case of 
the Murdered Madame, qq.v.) PC 

The Narrowing Lust; see Too French and Too 
Deadly 

Never Give a Millionaire an Even Break. 
Lancer, 1963. British title: Murder for 
the Millions. Boardman, 1964 pc 

Nirvana Can Also Mean Death; see-Death is 
the Last Lover 

Nobody Loves a Loser. Belmont, 1963; Board- 
man, 1964. Also published as: Who Dies 
There? Lancer, 1969 PC 

Other Sins Only Speak; see The Midnight Man 

The Perfect Crime; see My Darlin' Evangel- 
ine 

Peter Gunn. Dell, 1960 
the TV series.) 

Prey by Dawn; see Laughter in the Alehouse 

Private Eyeful. Pyramid, 1959; Boardman, 
1960 MT 

Report for a Corpse. Simon, 1948; Boardman, 
1951. Also published as: Murder of the 
Park Avenue Playgirl. Avon, 1957. (Six 
stories and novelets, one later reprinted 
in The Name is Chambers, q.v.) PC 

Run for Doom. Signet, 1962; Boardman, 1960 


(Novelization of 


The Schack Job. Lancer, 1969 PC 

Sleep Without Dreams; see Death for Sale 

Snatch an Eye. Perma pb, 1964; Boardman, 
1963 PC 

Sweet Charlie; see Who Killed Sweet Sue? 

The Tail Job. Lancer, 1971 PC 

Two French and Too Deadly. Avon, 1955. 


British title: The Narrowing Lust. Board- 


man, 1956. (Reprinted complete, under 
British title, in The Locked Room Reader, 
ed. Hans Stefan Santesson. Random, 1968.) 
PC 

Trinity in Jeopardy. Boardman, 1955. (Con- 


tains: "Slaughter on Sunday," "One Little 


Bullet" and "Slip a Beat." The first and 
third of these are in the U.S. title 
Trinity in Violence, q.v.) 

Trinity in Violence. Avon, 1955. (Contains: 
"Far Cry", "Slaughter on Sunday" and 
"Skip a Beat".) British edition: Board- 
man, 1954. (Contains: "The Big Touch", 


"Loose End," and "Far Cry"; the first two 


of these are collected in the U.S. as My 
Business is Murder, q.v.) 


Triple Terror; see The Case of the Murdered 


Madame 

Two Must Die. Tower, 1964 

Unholy Trio. PB, 1967. British title: The 
Devil to Pay. Boardman, 1966. Also pub- 
lished as: Better Wed Than Dead. Lancer, 
1970 PC 


Until You Are Dead. Simon, 1951; Boardman, 


1952 PC 
The Virility Factor. McKay, 1972 ? 
Who Dies There?; see Nobody Loves a Loser 
Who Killed Sweet Sue? Avon, 1956. British 
title: Sweet Charlie. Boardman, 1957 PC 


KANE, MARK 
Fit to Kill. Hale, 1972 
Reluctant Transgressor. Hale, 1967 
Sucker Trap. Roy, 1968 (British title?) 
Walk of the Devil. Hale, 1968 


KANE, WILLIAM R.; see WRIGHT, MASON 


KANER, H. 
An Alibi Too Much. Kaner, 1946 
Fire-Watcher's Night. Kaner, 1946 
Ordeal by Moonlight. Kaner, 1947 
Terror Catches Up. Kaner, 1946 


KANTOR, HAL 
The Vegas Trap. Bee-Line, 1970 


KANTOR, MacKINLAY. 1904- . 
It's About Crime. Signet, 1960 ss 
Signal Thirty-Two. Random, 1950 


KARIG, WALTER. 1898-1956. Pseudonym: 
Keats Patrick, q.v. 


KARK, NINA MARY. 1925- 
Nina Bawden, q.v. 


- Pseudonym: 


KARLOVA, IRINA 
Broomstick. Hurst, 1946 
Dreadful Hollow. Hurst, 1942; Vanguard, 
1942 
The Empty House. Hurst, 1944 
KARNEY, JACK. 1911- - Series character: 
Jim Breen 
Cop. Holt, 1951 
Cut Me In. Pyramid, 19 
The Knave of Diamonds. Ace, 1959 
Knock ‘em Dead. Ace, 1955 
Layout for Murder. Berkley, 1960 
The Ragged Edge. Morrow, 1946. Revised 
edition: Tough Town. Pyramid, 1951 
Some Like It Tough. Monarch, 19 
There Goes Shorty Higgins. Morrow, 1945 
Tough Town; see The Ragged Edge 
Work of Darkness. Putnam, 1956 
Yield to the Night. Monarch, 19 


KARP, DAVID. 1922- . All crime fiction? 

All Honorable Men. Knopf, 1956; Gollancz, 
1956 

The Big Feeling. Banner, 1967 

The Brotherhood of Velvet. Banner, 1967 

Cry Flesh. Also published as: 
The Girl on Crown Street. Banner, 1967 

The Day of the Monkey. Vanguard, 1955; 
Gollancz, 1955 

Enter Sleeping. Avon, 1961 

The Girl on Crown Street; see Cry Flesh 

The Last Believers. Harcourt, 1964; Cape, 
1965 

One. Vanguard, 1953; Gollancz, 1954 


KASPER, ROY CHARLES 
Love Spy, Love. Caravelle, 1968 


KASTLE, HERBERT D(AVID). 
Countdown to Murder. Crest, 1961 
Hot Prowl. GM, 1965 
The Millionaires. Delacorte, 1972; Allen, 
1973 


KASTNER, ERICH 
The Missing Miniature. Knopf, 1937; Cape, 
1939 


KATCHER, LEO 
The Blind Cave. Viking, 1966 
Hard Man. Macmillan, 1957 
Hot Pursuit. Atheneum, 1971 
The Money People. Doubleday, 1961 
Now is the Time. Macmillan, 1964 


KATHRENS, VAUGHAN 
Benny Went First. Melrose, 1950 
Hit and Run. Melrose, 1951 
The Lady Makes News. Melrose, 1952 
Violent End. Melrose, 1953 


KAUFFMAN, (RAY) FRANKLIN 
The Coconut Wireless. Macmillan, 1948 
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KAUFFMAN, REGINALD WRIGHT. 1877- . Which KAY, KENNETH 
of the following are not crime fiction? Trouble in the Air. Eyre, 1959 
The Azure Rose. Macaulay, 1919; Laurie, 
1918 KAYE, H. B. Pseudonym of Harold B. Kampf, 
Beg Pardon, Sir! Penn, 1929 1916- 3 
Blind Man. Duffield, 1927; Hurst, 1926 Death is a Black Camel. Hammond, 1952 
The Blood of Kings. Duffield, 1926; Hurst, The Grave Can Wait. Gifford, 1950 
1927 The Hungry Heart. Gifford, 1949 


The Man in My Chair. Gifford, 1948 


The Chasm, with Edward Childs Carpenter. 
Red Rafferty. Gifford, 1949 


Appleton, 1903 


The Dark House in Florissant. Altemus, 1927 This Man is a Stranger. Gifford, 1949 
The Free Lovers. Macaulay, 1925; Laurie, A Touch of the Sun. Quality, 1952 
1925 You Only Die Once. Gifford, 1950 
Front Porch. Macaulay, 1933 
The Girl That Goes Wrong. Moffat, 1911 KAYE, H. R. 
The House of Bondage. Moffat, 1910 The Dark Mansion. Brandon House, 1968 
Jarvis; see Jarvis of Harvard 
Jarvis of Harvard. Page, 1901. Also pub- KAYE, M(ARY) M(ARGARET). 1911- . 
lished as: Jarvis. St. Botolph Society, Death Walked in Berlin. Staples, 1955 
1923 Death Walked in Cyprus. Staples, 1956 
Jim. Moffat, 1915. British title: Jim Death Walked in Kashmir. Staples, 1953 
Trent. Laurie, 1929 The House of Shade. Longmans, 1959; Coward, 
Jim Trent; see Jim 1959 
Love de Luxe. Macaulay, 1929 It's Later Than You Think; see Later Than 
A Man of Little Faith. Penn, 1927 You Think 
The Mark of the Beast. Macaulay, 1916; Later Than You Think. Longmans, 1948; 
Gardner, 1919 Coward, 1959, as by Mollie Hamilton. Also 
Miss Frances Baird, Detective. Page, 1906 published as: It's Later Than You Think. 
Money to Burn. Chelsea, 1924; Hurst, 1927 WDL, 1960 
My Heart and Stephanie. Page, 1910; Pitman, Night on the Island. Longmans, 1960 
1910 Trade Wind. Longmans, 1963; Coward, 1964 
The Ranger of the Susquehannock. Penn, 1924 
Running Sands. Dodd, 1913; Nash, 1913 KAYE, MARVIN 
The Sentence of Silence. Moffat, 1912; A Lively Game of Death. Saturday Review, 
Howard Latimer, 1913 1972 
The Spider's Web. Moffat, 1913 
The Things That are Caesar's. Appleton, KAYSER, RONAL. Pseudonym: Dale Clark, q.v. 
1902 
Victorious. Bobbs, 1919 KEARNEY, CHARLES 
Last Plane from Uli. Holt, 1972 
KAUFFMANN, LANE. 1921- . 
The Perfectionist. Lippincott, 1954; Mac- KEARNEY, SELSKAR 
millan (London), 1955 The False Finger Tip. Maunsel, 1921 


Waldo. Lippincott, 1960; Gollancz, 1962 
KEATE, E(DITH) M(URRAY) 


KAUFMAN, LOUIS. 1916- - Pseudonym: Dan The Demon Again. Eldon, 1937 
Keller, q.v. Demon of the Air. Eldon, 1936 
A Garden of the Gods. Rivers, 1914 ? 
KAUFMAN, WOLFE The Jackanapes Jacket. Low, 1931 
I Hate Blondes. Simon, 1946 The Mimic. Low, 1932 
The Mystery of Nelson's Coat. Eldon, 1936 
KAVANAGH, PAUL A Wild-Cat Scheme. Rivers, 1930 
Such Men Are Dangerous. Macmillan, 1969; 
Hodder, 1971 KEATING, H(ENRY) R(EYMOND) F(ITZWALTER) . 
The Triumph of Evil. World, 1971; Hodder, 1926- . Series character: Inspector 
1972 Ganesh Ghote = GG 
Death and the Visiting Fireman. Gollancz, 
KAVANAUGH, CYNTHIA 1959 
Bride of Lenore. Pyramid, 1966 Death of a Fat God. Collins, 1963; Dutton, 
The Deception. Pyramid, 1966 1966 
The Dog It Was That Died. Gollancz, 1962 
KAY, CAMERON Inspector Ghote Breaks an Egg. Collins, 


Thieves Fall Out. GM, 1953; Red Seal, 1953 1970; Doubleday, 1971 GG 
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Inspector Ghote Caught in Meshes. Collins, 
1967; Dutton, 1968 GG 

Inspector Ghote Goes by Train. Collins, 
1971; Doubleday, 1972 GG 

Inspector Ghote Hunts the Peacock. Collins, 
1968; Dutton, 1968 GG 

Inspector Ghote Plays a Joker. Collins, 
1969; Dutton, 1969 GG 

Inspector Ghote Trusts the Heart. Collins, 
1972; Doubleday, 1973 GG 

Inspector Ghote's Good Crusade. Collins, 
1966; Dutton, 1966 GG 

Is Skin Deep, Is Fatal. Collins, 1965; 
Dutton, 1965 

The Perfect Murder. Collins, 1964; Dutton, 
1965 GG 

A Rush on the Ultimate. Gollancz, 1961 

The Strong Man. Heinemann, 1971 

Zen There Was Murder. Gollancz, 1960 


KEATING, JOSEPH 
The Fairfax Mystery. Wright, 1935 


KEATOR, MAUDE 
The Eyes Through the Trees. Appleton, 1930 


KECK, MAUD and ORBISON, OLIVE 

Behind the Devil Screen. Ives Washburn, 
1928; Long, 1929, as by Keck Orbison 

The Crested Key; see The Key to the Casa 

The Key to the Casa, as by Keck Orbison. 
Ives Washburn, 1929. British title: The 
Crested Key, as by Keck Orbison. Long, 
1929 

Thursday Island. Ives Washburn, 1932 


KEECH, GERTRUDE C. 
The Charter Lane Mystery. Mitre, 1967 


KEEL, JOHN A, 
The Fickle Finger of Fate. GM, 1966 


KEELER, HARRY STEPHEN. 1890-1967. Series 
characters: Angus MacWhorter = AM; 
Tuddleton Trotter = TT 

The Ace of Spades Murder; see The Case of 
the Jeweled Ragpicker 

The Amazing Web. Dutton, 1930; Ward, 1929 

Behind That Mask. Ward, 1933. (Earliest 
book edition of a story that Keeler later 
expanded into a two-volume novel pub- 
lished in the U.S. as Finger: Finger: and 
Behind That Mask, qq.v.) 

Behind That Mask. Dutton, 1938. (Second of 
the two volumes expanded by Keeler from 
the original English edition of Behind 
That Mask. The first book of the two- 
volume novel is Finger! Finger!:, q.v.) 

The Barking Clock; see The Case of the 
Barking Clock 

The Black Satchel; see The Matilda Hunter 
Murder 

The Blue Spectacles; see The Spectacles of 
Mr. Cagliostro 


The Book with the Orange Leaves. Dutton, 
1942; Ward, 1943 

The Bottle with the Green Wax Seal. Dutton, 
1942. (Third and final novel in the se- 
quence whose first two volumes were The 
Portrait of Jirjohn Cobb and Cleopatra's 
Tears, qq.v.) 

The Box from Japan. Dutton, 1932; Ward, 
1933 

By Third Degree; see The Sharkskin Book 

The Case of the Barking Clock. Phoenix, 
1947. British title: The Barking Clock. 
Ward, 1951. (The British edition is 5,000 
to 8,000 words longer than the American.) 
TT 

The Case of the Canny Killer. Phoenix, 
1946. British title: Murder in the Mills. 
Ward, 1946 

The Case of the Ivory Arrow. Phoenix, 1945. 
British title: The Search for X-Y-2Z. 
Ward, 1943. (The British edition is sub- 
stantially longer than the American.) 

The Case of the Jeweled Ragpicker. Phoenix, 
1948. British title: The Ace of Spades 
Murder. Ward, 1949. (The British edition 
is longer than the American.) AM 

The Case of the Lavender Gripsack. Phoenix, 
1944. British title: The Lavender Grip- 
sack. Ward, 1941. (Fourth and final novel 
in the sequence whose first three volumes 


were The Man with the Magic Eardrums, The 


Man with the Crimson Box, and The Man 
with the Wooden Spectacles, qq.v.) 

The Case of the Mysterious Moll. Phoenix, 
1945. British title: The Iron Ring. Ward, 
1944, (The English edition is probably 
longer than the American.) 

The Case of the 16 Beans. Phoenix, 1944. 
British title: The 16 Beans. Ward, 1945 

The Case of the Transposed Legs. Phoenix, 
1948; Ward, 1951 

The Case of the Two Strange Ladies. Phoe- 
nix, 1943. British title: The Two Strange 
Ladies. Ward, 1945 

The Chameleon. Dutton, 1939. (Second of the 
two volumes expanded by Keeler from the 
original British edition of The Mysteri- 
ous Mr. I, q.v. The first of the two U.S. 
volumes is also entitled The Mysterious 
MeL UT.) 

Cheung, Detective; see Y. Cheung, Business 
Detective 

Cleopatra's Tears. Dutton, 1940; Ward, 
1940. (Volume 2 of the sequence of novels 
that began with The Portrait of Jirjohn 
Cobb, q.v., and concluded with The Bottle 
with the Green Wax Seal, q.v.) 

The Crilly Court mystery; see The Face of 
the Man from Saturn 

The Crimson Box; see The Man with the Crim- 
son Box 

The Defrauded Yeggman. Dutton, 1937. (The 
first book of the two-volume American 


edition of Keeler's Vagabond Nights, 
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whose parts are scattered over three U.S. 
and two British titles. For details, see 
Vagabond Nights, below.) 

The Face of the Man from Saturn. Dutton, 
1933. British title: The Crilly Court 
Mystery. Ward, 1933 

The Fiddling Cracksman; see The Mystery of 
the Fiddling Cracksman 

Find Actor Hart; see The Portrait of Jir- 
john Cobb 

Find the Clock. Dutton, 1927; Hutchinson, 
1925 

Finger: Finger: Dutton, 1938. (The first of 
two volumes expanded by Keeler from the 
original British edition of Behind That 
Mask, q.v. The second book of the two- 
volume U.S. edition is also titled Behind 
That Mask, q.v.) 

The Five Silver Buddhas. Dutton, 1935; 
Ward, 1935 

The Fourth King. Dutton, 1930; Ward, 1929 

The Green Jade Hand. Dutton, 1930; Ward, 
1930. (The British edition is cut down 
from the American.) 

The Iron Ring; see The Case of the Mysteri- 
ous Moll 

The Lavender Gripsack; see The Case of the 
Lavender Gripsack 

The Magic Eardrums; see The Man with the 
Magic Eardrums 

The Man with the Crimson Box. Dutton, 1940. 
British title: The Crimson Box. Ward, 
1940. (Second book in the four-volume se- 
quence that began with The Man with the 
Magic Eardrums, q.v., and went on to in- 
clude The Man with the Wooden Spectacles 
and The Case of the Lavender Gripsack, 


qq-v-) 
The Man with the Magic Eardrums. Dutton, 


1939. British title: The Magic Eardrums. 
Ward, 1939. (First book in the four-vol- 
ume sequence that went on to include The 
Man with the Crimson Box, The Man with 


the Wooden Spectacles and The Case of the 


Lavender Gripsack, qq.v.) 
The Man with the Wooden Spectacles. Dutton, 


1941. British title: The Wooden Specta- 
cles. Ward, 1941. (Third book of the 
four-volume sequence that began with The 
Man with the Magic Eardrums and The Man 
with the Crimson Box, qq.v., and con- 
cluded with The Case of the Lavender 
Gripsack, q.v.) 

The Marceau Case. Dutton, 1396; Ward, 1936. 
(First book of the trilogy that went on 
to include X. Jones of Scotland Yard and 
The Wonderful Scheme of Mr. Christopher 
Thorne, qq.v.) 

The Matilda Hunter Murder. Dutton, 1931. 
British title: The Black Satchel. Ward, 
1931. (British edition is very heavily 
eut.). TT 


The Monocled Monster. Ward, 1947 
Murder in the Mills; see The Case of the 
Canny Killer 


The Murder of London Lew. Ward, 1952 

The Murdered Mathematician. Ward, 1949 

The Mysterious Mr. I. Ward, 1937. (Earli- 
est book edition of a story that Keeler 
later expanded into a two-volume novel 
published in the U.S. as The Mysterious 
Mr. I and The Chameleon, qq.v.) 

The Mysterious Mr. I. Dutton, 1938. (First 
of the two volumes expanded by Keeler 
from the original British edition of The 
Mysterious Mr. I. The second of the two 
U.S. volumes is The Chameleon, q.v.) 

The Mystery of the Fiddling Cracksman. Dut- 
ton, 1934. British title: The Fiddling 
Cracksman. Ward, 1934 

The Peacock Fan. Dutton, 1941; Ward, 1942 

The Portrait of Jirjohn Cobb. Dutton, 1940. 
British title: Find Actor Hart. Ward, 
1939. (First of the three-volume sequence 
of novels that continued with Cleopatra's 
Tears, q.v., and concluded with The Bot- 
tle with the Green Wax Seal, q.v.) 

The Riddle of the Traveling Skull. Dutton, 
1934. British title: The Traveling Skull. 
Ward, 1934 

The Riddle of the Yellow Zuri. Dutton, 
1930. British title: The Tiger Snake. 
Ward, 1931 

The Search for X-Y-Z; see The Case of the 
Ivory Arrow 

The Sharkskin Book. Dutton, 1941. British 
title: By Third Degree. Ward, 1948 

Sing Sing Nights. Dutton, 1928; Hutchinson, 
1927 

The 16 Beans; see The Case of the 16 Beans 

The Skull of the Waltzing Clown. Dutton, 
1935. (For details on the English equi- 
valent of this title, see Vagabond 
Nights, below.) 

The Spectacles of Mr. Cagliostro. Dutton, 
1929; Hutchinson, 1926. Also published 
as: The Blue Spectacles. Ward, 1931 

Stand By—London Calling. Ward, 1953 

The Steeltown Strangler. Ward, 1950 

The Strange Will. Ward, 1951 

Ten Hours. Ward, 1934. (The one-volume Bri- 
tish edition of Keeler's Vagabond Nights, 
whose parts are scattered over three U.S. 
and two British titles. For details, see 
Vagabond Nights, below.) 

10 Hours. Dutton, 1937. (Volume 2 of the 
two-volume American edition of Vagabond 
Nights, whose-.parts are scattered over 
three U.S. and two English titles. For 
details, see Vagabond Nights, below.) 

Thieves' Nights. Dutton, 1929; Ward, 1930 

The Tiger Snake; see The Riddle of the 
Yellow Zuri 
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The Traveling Skull; see The Riddle of the 
Traveling Skull 

The Two Strange Ladies; see The Case of the 
Two Strange Ladies 

Under Twelve Stars; see The Washington 
Square Enigma 

Vagabond Nights. (This was Keeler's overall 
title for a 180,000 word novel built on 
the same principle of three prisoners 
telling their stories as was the earlier 
Sing Sing Nights. The British version of 
this book was published first, and in a 
single volume, under the title Ten Hours, 
q.v. The American version is a two-volume 
novel, The Defrauded Yeggman and 10 Hours, 
qq.v. But between the British and Ameri- 
can publications Keeler had expanded the 
tale of the first prisoner in the British 
version into a complete novel, The Skull 
of the Waltzing Clown, q.v., which was 
published only in the U.S. since a precis 
of the story had already appeared in Eng- 
land in Ten Hours. Finally, after the U.S. 
two-volume publication of Vagabond Nights 
as The Defrauded Yeggman and 10 Hours, 
Keeler expanded the tale of the first pri- 
soner in the American edition—a tale to- 
tally different from the corresponding 
tale in the British edition—into a novel, 
When Thief Meets Thief, q.v., that was 
published only in England since a precis 
had already appeared in the U.S. as part 
of The Defrauded Yeggman:) 

The Vanishing Gold Truck. Dutton, 1941; 
Ward, 1942 AM 

The Voice of the Seven Sparrows. Dutton, 
1928; Hutchinson, 1924 

The Washington Square Enigma. Dutton, 1933. 
British title: Under Twelve Stars. Ward, 
1933 

When Thief Meets Thief. Ward, 1938. (For 
details on the American equivalent of 
this novel, see Vagabond Nights, above.) 

The Wonderful Scheme; see The Wonderful 
Scheme of Mr. Christopher Thorne 

The Wonderful Scheme of Mr. Christopher 
Thorne. Dutton, 1937. British title: The 
Wonderful Scheme. Ward, 1937. (Third book 


of the trilogy whose first two volumes 
were The Marceau Case and X. Jones of 
Scotland Yard, qq.v.) 

The Wooden Spectacles; see The Man with the 
Wooden Spectacles 

X. Jones; see X. Jones of Scotland Yard 

X. Jones of Scotland Yard. Dutton,1936. 
British title: X. Jones. Ward, 1936. 
(Second volume of the trilogy that began 
with The Marceau Case, q.v., and ended 
with The Wonderful Scheme of Mr. Chris- 
topher Thorne, q.v.) 

Y. Cheung, Business Detective. Dutton, 1939. 
British title: Cheung, Detective. Ward, 
1938 


KEEN, GREGORY 


Show No Mercy. Popular Library, 1955 


KEENAN, WILLIAM 


Lonely Beat. Hale, 1967 
Mosaic of Death. Hale, 1969 
Murder in Melancholy. Hale, 1971 


KEENE, DAY. Doubtful inclusions = ? 


About Doctor Ferrel. GM, 1952; Fawcett 
(London), 1958 

The Big Kiss-Off. Graphic, 1954 

The Brimstone Bed. Avon, 1960 

Bring Him Back Dead. GM, 1956 

Bye, Baby Bunting. Holt, 1963; Allen, 1963 

Carnival of Death. Macfadden, 1965 

Chautauqua, with Dwight Vincent. Putnam, 
1960; Allen, 1961 

Chicago 1l. Dell, 1966 

City of Angels. ? 

The Dangling Carrot. Ace, 1955 

Dead Dolls Don't Talk. Crest, 1959; Muller, 
1963 

Dead in Bed. Pyramid, 1959 

Dead Man's Tide. 

Death House Doll. Ace, 1954 

Evidence Most Blind; see Framed in Guilt 

Farewell to Passion. Hanro, 1951. Also pub- 
lished as: The Passion Murders. Avon, 195 

Flight by Night. Ace, 1956; Red Seal, 1960 

Framed in Guilt. Mill, 1949. British title: 
Evidence Most Blind. Hennel Locke, 1949 

His Father's Wife. Macfadden, 19 2 

Home is the Sailor. GM, 1952 

Homicidal Lady. Graphic, 1954 

Hunt the Killer. Hanro, 1951 

If the Coffin Fits. Graphic, 1952 

Joy House. Lion, 1954; Consul, 1964 

Live Again, Love Again. Signet, 19 ? 

Love Me and Die. Paperback Library, 1962 

Miami 59. Dell, 1959; Mayflower, 1966 

Moran's Woman. Pyramid, 1959 

Mrs. Homicide. Ace, 1953 

Murder on the Side. GM, 1956; Fawcett (Lon- 
don), 1956 

My Flesh is Sweet. 1951 

Naked Fury. Hanro, 1952 

Notorious. GM, 1954; Fawcett (London), 1955 

Passage to Samoa. GM, 1959; Fawcett (Lon- 
don), 1960 

The Passion Murders; see Farewell to 
Passion 

Payola. Pyramid, 1960 

Seed of Doubt. Simon, 1961; Allen, 1962 

Sleep with the Devil. Lion, 1954 

So Dead My Lovely. Pyramid, 1959 

Southern Daughter. Macfadden, 19 ? 

Strange Witness. Graphic, 1953 

Take a Step to Murder. GM, 1959; Muller, 
1960 

There Was a Crooked Man. GM, 1954; Fawcett 
(London), 1955 
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This is Murder, Mr. Herbert and other sto- 
ries. Avon, 1948 ss 

To Kiss or Kill. GM, 1951; Fawcett (London), 
1953 

Too Black for Heaven. Macfadden, 19 ? 

Too Hot to Hold. GM, 1959; Muller, 1960 

Wake Up to Murder. Hanro, 1952 

Who Has Wilma Lathrop? GM, 1955; Jenkins, 
1966 

Wild Girl. Macfadden, 19 ? 


KEENE, FARADAY. Pseudonym of Cora Jarrett, 
1877- o iv. 
Pattern in Black and Red. Houghton, 1934; 
Barker, 1934, as by Cora Jarrett 
Peccadilloes. John Day, 1929; Noel Douglas, 
1930 


KEINZLEY, FRANCES 
Illusion. Allen, 1970; Stein, 1970 
A Time to Prey. Allen, 1969; Stein, 1969 


KEIRSTEAD, B(URTON) S(EELY), 1907- , and 
CAMPBELL, D(ONALD) FREDERICK, 1906- . 
The Brownsville Murders. Macmillan, 1933 


KEITH, CARLTON. Pseudonym of Keith Carlton 
Robertson, 1914- - Series character: 
Jeff Green = JG 

The Crayfish Dinner. Doubleday, 1966. Bri- 
tish title: The Elusive Epicure. Hale, 
1968 JG 

The Diamond-Studded Typewriter. Macmillan, 
1958; Heinemann, 1960. Also published as: 
A Gem of a Murder. Dell, 1959 

The Elusive Epicure; see The Crayfish 
Dinner 

A Gem of a Murder; see The Diamond-Studded 
Typewriter 

The Hiding Place. Doubleday, 1965; Hale, 
1966 s ‘ 

The Missing Book-Keeper; see A Taste of 
Sangria 

Missing, Presumed Dead. Doubleday, 1961 JG 

Rich Uncle. Doubleday, 1963; Hale, 1965 

A Taste of Sangria. Doubleday, 1968. Bri- 
tish title: The Missing Book-Keeper. 
Hale, 1969 JG 


KEITH, DAVID. Pseudonym of Francis Steeg- 
muller, 1906- 

Blue Harpsichord. Dodd, 1949; Collins, 
1950. (Reprinted as by Francis Steeg- 
muller: Ddphin pb, 1961.) 

A Matter of Accent. Dodd, 1943 

A Matter of Iodine. Dodd, 1940; Cassell, 
1940 


KEITH, J. KILMENY 
The Man Who Was London. Collins, 1925 


KELLAND, CLARENCE BUDINGTON. 1881-1964. 
Series character: Scattergood Baines = SB 
The Artless Heiress. Dodd, 1962 


The Case of the Nameless Corpse. Harper, 
1956; Hale, 1958 

The Cat's Paw. Harper, 1934 

Conflict. Harper, 1922; Hodder, 1928 

Contraband. Harper, 1923; Hodder, 1928 

Counterfeit Gentleman. Dodd, 1960; Hale, 
1961 

Dangerous Angel. Harper, 1953; Hale, 1955 

Death Keeps a Secret. Harper, 1956; Hale, 
1957 

Double Treasure. Harper, 1946; Macdonald, 
1949 

The Great Mail Robbery. Harper, 1951; 
Museum Press, 1954 

The Key Man. Harper, 1952; Hale, 1954 

The Lady and the Giant. Dodd, 1959; Hale, 
1960 

Mark of Treachery. Dodd, 1961 

The Monitor Affair. Dodd, 1960; Hale, 1961 

Murder for a Million. World's Work, 1947 
(U.S. title?) 

Murder Makes an Entrance. Harper, 1955; 
Hale, 1956 

No Escape. Museum Press, 1951 (U.S. title?) 

Party Man. Dodd, 1962 

Scattergood Baines. Harper, 1921; Hodder, 
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Scattergood Pulls the Strings. Harper, 1941 
SB 


Scattergood Returns. Harper, 1940 SB 

The Sinister Strangers. Dodd, 1961 

Stolen Goods. Harper, 1950; Museum, 1951 

Where There's Smoke. Harper, 1959; Hale, 
1960 


KELLER, BEVERLY 
The Baghdad Defections. Bobbs, 1973 


KELLER, DAN. Pseudonym of Louis Kaufman, 


1916- ` 
Flee the Night in Anger. Popular Library, 
1954 


One Way Street. Hale, 1960 


KELLER, H(ARRY) A. 1894- 
Death Sits In. Brentano's, 1932 


KELLEY, EDMUND 
The Imposter. Doubleday, 1969 


KELLEY, J(AMES) D(OUGLAS) JERROLD 
A Desperate Chance. Scribners, 1886 


KELLEY, LAMAR 
That's No Way to Die. Pyramid, 1970 


KELLEY, LEO P. 
Deadlocked: GM, 1973 


KELLEY, MARTHA MOTT. See Q. Patrick, pseudo- 
nym 


KELLIHER, DAN T. Pseudonym: Kelliher Secrist, 
q-v. 


KELLOW, KATHLEEN. Pseudonym of Eleanor Bur- 
ford Hibbert, 1906- - Other pseudo- 
nyms: Elbur Ford, Victoria Holt, qq.v. 
Are these mysteries or historicdls? 

Call of the Blood. Hale, 1956 

Danse Macabre. Hale, 1952 

It Began in Vauxhall Gardens. Hale, 1955 
Lilith. Hale, 1954 

Milady Charlotte. Hale, 1959 

Rooms at Mrs. Oliver's. Hale, 1952 

The World's a Stage. Hale, 1960 


KELLY, F. J. 
The Gates of Brass. Monarch, 1963 


KELLY, FLORENCE FINCH 
The Fate of Felix Brand. Winston, 1913 


KELLY, GEORGE. 1849-1895. Pseudonym: Pere 
Absinthe, q.v. 


KELLY, JUDITH 
A Diplomatic Incident. Houghton, 1949 


KELLY, MARY. 1927- . Series character: 

Inspector Nightingale = IN 

The Christmas Egg. Secker, 1958; Holt, 
1966 IN 

A Cold Coming. Secker, 1956 IN 

Dead Corse. Joseph, 1966; Holt, 1967 

Dead Man's Riddle. Secker, 1957; Walker, 
1967 -IN 

The Dead of Summer; see Due to a Death 

Due to a Death. Joseph, 1962. U.S. title: 
The Dead of Summer. Mill, 1963 

March to the Gallows. Joseph, 1964; Holt, 
1965 

The Spoilt Kill. Joseph, 1961; British 
Book Centre, 1961 

The Twenty-Fifth Hour. Macmillan (London), 
1971; Walker, 1972 

Write on Both Sides of the Paper. Joseph, 
1969; London House, 1970 


KELLY, VINCE 
The Greedy Ones. Angus, 1958 


KELLY, WILLIAM PATRICK. 1848- . 
The Harrington Street Mystery. Simpkin, 
1915 


KELSEY, VERA 
The Bride Dined Alone. Doubleday, 1943 
Fear Came First. Doubleday, 1945 
The Owl Sang Three Times. Doubleday, 1941 
Satan Has Six Fingers. Doubleday, 1943 
Whisper Murder: Doubleday, 1946 


KELSTON, ROBERT z 
Kill One, Kill Two. Ace, 1958 
Murder's End. Graphic, 1956 


KENDRICK, BAYNARD. 1894- 


KEMELMAN, HARRY. Series characters: Rabbi 


David Small = DS; Prof. Nicky Welt = NW 

Friday the Rabbi Slept Late. Crown, 1964; 
Hutchinson, 1965 DS 

Monday the Rabbi Took Off. Putnam, 1972; 
Hutchinson, 1972 DS 

The Nine Mile Walk. Putnam, 1967; Hutchin- 
son, 1968 NW ss 

Saturday the Rabbi Went Hungry. Crown, 
1966; Hutchinson, 1967 DS 

Sunday the Rabbi Stayed Home. Putnam, 1969; 
Hutchinson, 1969 DS 

Tuesday the Rabbi Saw Red. Fields, 1974 


KEMP, HAROLD CURRY. 1896- 


As the Devil Burned. Hammond, 1949 
Dead Snakes' Venom. Hammond, 1948 

Death of a Dwarf. Bles, 1955 

Heat Not a Furnace. Hammond, 1952 

Mark of a Witch. Bles, 1959 

Murder Humane. Hammond, 1947 

Red for Murder. Bles, 1957 


KEMPLEY, WALTER 


The Probability Factor. Saturday Review 
Press, 1972 


KENDALL, CAROL. 1917- . 


The Baby Snatcher. Lane, 1952 

The Black Seven. Harper, 1946; Lane, 1950 

The Other Side of the Tunnel. Lane, 1956; 
Abelard-Schuman, 1957 


KENDALL, KATHRYA 


Black Terrace. Arcadia, 1955 
Death Rides the Storm. Arcadia, 1958 


KENDALL, R. S. 


Luck of the Mounted. Lane, 1920 


KENDRAKE, CARLETON. Pseudonym of Erle Stanley 


Gardner, 1889-1970, q.v. Other pseudo- 
nyms: A. A. Fair, Charles J. Kenny, qq.-v- 
The Clew of the Forgotten Murder. Morrow, 
1935; Cassell, 1935. (Reprinted exten- 
sively as by Erle Stanley Gardner.) 


- Series char- 
acters: Capt. Duncan Maclain = DM; Stan 
Rice = SR 

The Aluminum Turtle. Dodd, 1960. British 
title: The Spear Gun Murders. Hale, 1961 
DM 

Blind Allies. Morrow, 1954 DM 

Blind Man's Bluff. Little, 1943; Methuen, 
1944 DM 

Blood on Lake Louisa.’ Greenberg, 1934; 
Methuen, 1944 

Clear and Present Danger. Doubleday, 1958; 
Hale, 1959 DM 

Death Beyond the Go-Thru. Doubleday, 1938 SR 

Death Knell. Morrow, 1945; Methuen, 1946 DM 

The Eleven of Diamonds. Greenberg, 1936; 
Methuen, 1937 SR 


Eyes in the Night; see Odor of Violets 

Flight from a Firing Wall. Simon, 1966; 
Hale, 1968 

Frankincense and Murder. Dodd, 1961; Hale, 
1962 DM 

Hot Red Money. Dodd, 1959; Hale, 1962 

The Iron Spiders. Greenberg, 1936; Methuen, 
1938. Also published as: The Iron Spiders 
Murders. Dell, 194 

The Iron Spiders Murders; see The Iron 
Spiders 

The Last Express. Doubleday, 1937; Methuen, 
1938 DM 

Make Mine Maclain. Morrow, 1947 (Three 
novelets.) DM 

The Murderer Who Wanted More. Dell 10¢ pb, 
195 . (Separate paperback publication of 
one of the three novelets from Make Mine 
Maclain, q.v.) DM 

The Odor of Violets. Little, 1941; Methuen, 
1941. Also published as: Eyes in the 
Night. Grosset, 1942 DM 

Out of Control. Morrow, 1945; Methuen, 1947 


DM 

Reservations for Death. Morrow, 1957; Hale, 
1958 DM 

The Spear Gun Murders; see The Aluminum 
Turtle 


The Tunnel. Scribner, 1949 

The Whistling Hangman. Doubleday, 1937; 
Hale, 1959 DM 

You Die#¥ Today. Morrow, 1952; Hale, 1958 DM 


KENEALLY, THOMAS. 1935- 
The Chant of Jimmie Blacksmith. Viking, 
1972 
The Fear. Cassell, 1965 
The Place at Whitten. Cassell, 1964; Walker, 
1965 
The Survivor. Angus, 1969; Viking, 1970 


KENNEDY, ADAM. Pseudonym: John Redgate, q.v. 


KENNEDY, BART 
The Wandering Romanoff. Burleigh, 1898 


KENNEDY, ELLIOT 
The Big Loser. Hale, 1972; Drake, 1972 
Bullets Are Final. Hale, 1973 


KENNEDY, HARVEY J. 
Murder and the Shocking Miss Williams. 
Vantage, 1967 


KENNEDY, HOWARD ANGUS. 1861-1938. 
Unsought Adventure. Carrier, 1929 


KENNEDY, JOHN (BOYD). 1921- . 
Paper Chase. Abelard-Schuman, 1956 


KENNEDY, JOHN De N(AVARRE). 1888- A 
Crime in Reverse. Nelson, 1939 
In the Shadow of the Cheka. Nelson, 1935; 
Macaulay, 1935 


The Rain of Death. Nelson, 1945 


KENNEDY, MILWARD. Pseudonym of M. R. K. Burge, 


1894- . Other pseudonym (with A(rchi- 
bald) Gordon MacDonell: Robert Milward 
Kennedy, q.v. Series characters: Sir 
George Bull = GB; Inspector Cornford = IC 

Bull's Eye. Gollancz, 1933; Kinsey, 1933 GB 

Corpse Guards Parade. Gollancz, 1929; 
Doubleday, 1930 IC 

Corpse in Cold Storage. Gollancz, 1934; 
Kinsey, 1934 GB 

The Corpse on the Mat. Gollancz, 1929. U. 
S. title: The Man Who Rang the Bell, as 
by Robert Milward Kennedy. Doubleday, 
1929 -IC 

Death in a Deck=-Chair. Gollancz, 1930; 
Doubleday, 1931 

Death to the Rescue. Gollancz, 1931 

Escape to Quebec. Gollancz, 1946 

Half-Mast Murder. Gollancz, 1930; Double- 
day, 1930 

I'll be Judge, I'll be Jury. Gollancz, 1937 

It Began in New York. Gollancz, 1943 

The Man Who Rang the Bell; see The Corpse 
on the Mat 

The Murderer of Sleep. Gollancz, 1932; 
Kinsey, 1933 

Poison in the Parish. Gollancz, 1935 

The Scornful Corpse; see Sic Transit Gloria 

Sic Transit Gloria. Gollancz, 1936. U.S. 
title: The Scornful Corpse. Dodd, 1936 

The Top Boot. Hale, 1950 

Two's Company. Hale, 1952 


KENNEDY, ROBERT MILWARD. Pseudonym of M.R.K. 


Burge, 1894- , and A(rchibald) Gordon 
MacDonell. Other pseudonym of M.R.K.B.: 
Milward Kennedy, q.v. 

The Bleston Mystery. Gollancz, 1928; Double- 
day, 1929 


KENNEDY, STETSON 


Passage to Violence. Lion, 1955 


KENNINGTON, (GILBERT) ALAN. 1906- . 


Pseudonym: Alan Grant, q.v. 

All Fall Down. Jarrolds, 1950. U.S. title: 
Young Man with a Scythe. Macmillan, 1951 

A Bagful of Bones. Jarrolds, 1942 

Blood Velvet. Jarrolds, 1954 

The Dark Hour. Jarrolds, 1953 

Death of a Shrew. Jarrolds, 1937 

Desirable Alien. Locker, 1947 (64 pp.) ? 

Flying Visitor. Jarrolds, 1946 

Fritzi. Dickson, 1932 

The Golden Horse. Hale, 1958 

The Lost One. Jarrolds, 1955 

Love on the Set. Mellifont, 1938 ? 

Murder, M.A. Jarrolds, 1941 

The Night Has Eyes. Jarrolds, 1939 

See How They Run. Dickson, 1934 

She Died Young. Jarrolds, 1938 

Since There's No Help. Jarrolds, 1948 
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Young Man with a Scythe; see All Fall Down 


KENNY, CHARLES J. Pseudonym of Erle Stanley 
Gardner, 1889-1970, q.v. Other pseudo- 


nyms: A. A. Fair, Carleton Kendrake, qq.v. 
This is Murder. Morrow, 1935; Methuen, 1936 
(Extensively reprinted as by Erle Stanley 


Gardner.) 


KENNY, PAUL 
Tanagra Affair. International, 1969 


KENRICK, TONY 
The Only Good Body's a Dead One. Joseph, 
1970; Simon, 1971 
A Tough One to Lose. Joseph, 1972; Bobbs, 
1972 


KENT, ARTHUR 

Action of the Tiger. Consul pb, 1961 

“Broken Doll. Digit pb, 1961 

Corpse to Cuba. Mayflower, 1966; Macfadden, 
1967 (Sexton Blake) 

Inclining to Crime. Amalgamated, 1956 
(Sexton Blake) 

Plant Poppies on My Grave. Digit pb, 1966; 
Avon, 1967 

Red—Red—Red. Compact pb, 1966 

Special Edition—Murder. Amalgamated, 1957 
(Sexton Blake) 

Stairway to Murder. Amalgamated, 1958 
(Sexton Blake) 

Wake Up Screaming: Amalgamated, 1958 
(Sexton Blake) 


KENT, WILLIS. Pseudonym of Wilson Collison, 
1893-1941, q.v. 
A Woman in Purple Pajamas. McBride, 1931 


KENWOOD, CLIVE 
The Film Studio Murder. World's Work, 1938 


KENYON, CAMILLA 
Dark Harvest. Grayson, 1933 


KENYON, MICHAEL. 1931- 

Green Grass. Macmillan (London), 1969 

May You Die in Ireland. Collins, 1965; 
Morrow, 1965 

The 100,000 Welcomes. Collins, 1970; Cow- 
ard, 1970 

Out of Season. Collins, 1968 

The Shooting of Dan McGrew. Collins, 1972 

The Trouble with Series Three; see The 
Whole Hog 

The Whole Hog. Collins, 1967. U.S. title: 
The Trouble with Series Three. Morrow, 
1967 


KEOGH, THEODORA 
The Fascinator. Manor, 1973 


KOENIG, LAIRD 
The Little Girl Who Lives Down the Lane. 
Coward, 1974 


KERKOW, HERBERT. Pseudonym of Val Lewton 
The Fateful Star Murder. Mohawk, 1931 


The Weak and the Strong. Amalgamated, 1962 


(Sexton Blake) KERNAHAN, COULSON. 1858-1943. 


A Book of Strange Sins. Ward, 1893 

Captain Shannon. Ward, 1897; Dodd, 1896 

The Dumpling: A Detective Love Story of the 
Great Labor Rising. Cassell, 1906; Dodge, 
1907 

The Jackal. Ward 

Scoundrels & Co. Ward, 1900; Stone, 1899 


KENT, DAVID. Pseudonym of Hoffman Birney, 
1891- p 
Jason Burr's First Case. Random, 1941 
A Knife is Silent. Random, 1947 


KENT, ELIZABETH 
The House Opposite. Putnam (NY & London), 
1902 
Who? Putnam (NY & London), 1912 


KERNAHAN, MRS. COULSON 
The Fate of Felix. Long 
The Fraud. Hodder, 1907 
The Graven Image. Milne, 1909 
The Mystery of Mere Hall. Everett 
The Temptation of Gideon Holt. Epworth, 1923 
1923 
A Village Mystery. 


KENT, GRAEME 
Deadly Company. Hale, 1966 
The Foreign Squad. Hale, 1967 
Gypsy's Warning. Hale, 1968 
The Lurking Policeman. Hale, 1969 
Nelson's Blood. Hale, 1966 


Who Needs Enemies? Hale, 1970 KERNER, ANNETTE 


Further Adventures of a Woman Detective. 
Laurie, 1955 


KENT, MICHAEL and MARY 
Woman Detective. Laurie, 1954 


The Armitage Case. Crowther, 1943 
KENT, NORA KERNER, BEN. See Van Dycke, Tom. 


A Hint of Murder. Macdonald, 1967 
KERR, BEN. Pseudonym of William Ard, 1922- 


1960, q.v. Other pseudonym: Thomas Wills, 


qv. 
Club 17. Popular Library, 1957 


KENT, OLIVER 
Her Right Divine. Dillingham, 1913 
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Damned If He Does. Popular Library, 1956 

Down I Go. Popular Library, 1955 

I Fear You Not. Popular Library, 1956; Dig- 
it pb, 1960 

Shakedown. Holt, 1952 


KERR, ORPHEUS C. 
The Mystery of Mr. E. Drood. Hotten 


KERR, SOPHIE. 1880- . 
The Blue Envelope. Doubleday, 1917; Way- 
farers' Library, 1919 
The Man Who Knew the Date. Rinehart, 1951; 
Allen, 1952 


KERSEY, JOHN 
Night of the Wolf. Cassell, 1968 


KERSH, GERALD. 1909-1968. Which of these are 
not adult crime fiction? 
Battle of the Singing Men. Everybody's 
Books, 1944 ss 
The Angel and the Cuckoo. Heinemann, 1967; 


NAL, 1966 
An Ape, A Dog, and a Serpent. Heinemann, 
1945 


Brain and Ten Fingers. Heinemann, 1943 

The Brazen Bull. Heinemann, 1952 

The Brighton Monster and others. Heinemann, 
1946 ss 

Brock. Heinemann, 1969 

Clean, Bright, and Slightly Oiled. Heine- 
mann, 1946 ss 

Clock Without Hands. Heinemann, 1949 

The Dead Look On. Heinemann, 1943; Reynal, 
1943 

Faces in a Dusty Picture. Heinemann, 1944; 
McGraw, 1945 

Fowler's End. Heinemann, 1958; Simon, 1957 

The Great Wash. Heinemann, 1953. U.S. 
title: The Secret Masters. Ballantine, 
1953 

Guttersnipe. Heinemann, 1954 

The Horrible Dummy and other stories. 
Heinemann, 1944 ss 

The Hospitality of Miss Tolliver and other 
stories. Heinemann, 1965 ss 

The Implacable Hunter. Heinemann, 1961 

Jews Without Jehovah. Wishart, 1934 

A Long Cool Day in Hell. Heinemann, 1965 

Men Are So Ardent. Wishart, 1935; Morrow, 
1936 

Men Without Bones and other stories. Heine- 
mann, 1955; Paperback Library, 1962 ss 

More Than Once Upon a Time. Heinemann, 
1964 ss 

Neither Man Nor Dog. Heinemann, 1946 ss 

Night and the City. Joseph, 1938; Simon, 
1946 

Nightshade & Damnations. Hodder Fawcett, 
1969 

The Nine Lives of Bill Nelson. Heinemann, 
1942. U.S. edition included in: Sergeant 
Nelson of the Guards. Winston, 1945 


Prelude to a Certain Midnight. Heinemann, 
1947; Doubleday, 1947 

Sad Road to the Sea. Heinemann, 1947 

The Secret Masters; see The Great Wash 

Sergeant Nelson of the Guards. Winston, 
1945. (Contains the two novels published 
in England as They Die with Their Boots 
Clean and The Nine Lives of Bill Nelson, 
aq.v.) 

The Song of the Flea. Heinemann, 1948; 
Doubleday, 1948 

The Terribly Wild Flowers. Heinemann, 1962 

They Die With Their Boots Clean. Heinemann, 
1941. U.S. edition included in: Sergeant 
Nelson of the Guards. Winston, 1945 

The Thousand Deaths of Mr. Small. Heine- 
mann, 1951; Doubleday, 1950 

The Ugly Face of Love and other stories. 
Heinemann, 1960 ss 

The Weak and the Strong. Heinemann, 1945; 
Simon, 1946 


KERSHAW, JOHN 
A Meeting in Casa. Hale, 1973 


KERSHAW, RAYMOND 
The Blood-Red Earth. Hale, 1969 


KESSEL, JOSEPH. 1898- . 
The Bernan Affair. St. Martin's, 1965 


KETCHUM, PHILIP. 1902- . 
Death at Dusk. Phoenix, 1938 
Death in the Library. Crowell, 1937 
Death in the Night. Phoenix, 1939 


KETLERER, BERNADINE 
The Manderley Mystery. Eldon, 1937 


KEVERNE, RICHARD. Pseudonym of Clifford J. W. 

Josken, 1882- t BeVe 

Artifex Intervenes. Constable, 1934 

At the Blue Gates. Constable, 1932; Double- 
day, 1932 

The Black Cripple. Collins, 1941 

Carteret's Cure. Constable, 1926; Houghton, 
1926 

Coroner's Verdict: Accident; see The Lady 
in No. 4 

Crook Stuff. Constable, 1935 ss 

Crooks and Vagabonds. Collins, 1941 ss 

The Fleet Hall Inheritance. Constable, 
1931; Harper, 1931 

The Havering Plot. Constable, 1928; 
Harper, 1929 

He Laughed at Murder. Constable, 1934; 
Holt, 1935 

The Lady in No. 4. Collins, 1944. U.S. 
title: Coroner's Verdict: Accident. 
McKay, 1945 

The Man in the Red Hat. Constable, 1930; 
Harper, 1930 

Menace. Constable, 1933 

More Crook Stuff. Constable, 1938 ss 
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Open Verdict. Constable, 1940 

The Sanfield Scandal. Constable, 1929; 
Harper, 1929 

The Strange Case of William Cook; see 
William Cook—Antique Dealer 

White Gas. Constable, 1937 

William Cook—Antique Dealer. Constable, 
1928. U.S. title: The Strange Case of 
William Cook. Harper, 1928 


KEY, ULE 
The Broken Fang. 
Yellow Death. (London), 1921 


KEYES, FRANCES PARKINSON. 1885-1970. 

Dinner at Antoine's. Messner, 1948; Eyre, 
1949 

The Gold Slippers; see Victorine 

The Letter from Spain; see Station Wagon 
in Spain 

The Royal Box. Messner, 1954; Eyre, 1954 

Station Wagon in Spain. Farrar, 1959. Bri- 
tish title: The Letter from Spain. Eyre, 
1959 

Victorine. Messner, 1958. British title: 
The Gold Slippers. Eyre, 1958 


KEYES, MICHAEL 
The Dead Parrot. Doubleday, 1933. British 
title: The Murder Cruise. Harrap, 1934 


KEYNES, HELEN MARY 
Murder in Rosemary Lane. Melrose, 1936 
Who Killed Jefferson Broome? Melrose, 1937 


KEYSTONE, OLIVER. Pseudonym of James Mantin- 
band 
Arsenic for the Teacher. Phoenix, 1950 
Deep as a Grave. Phoenix, 1950 
Major Crime. Phoenix, 1948 


KEYWORTH, H. 
Death in the Signal Box. Kangaroo, 1946 
Killer by Night. Kangaroo, 1944 


KIDDY, MAURICE G(EORGE). 1894- ` 
The Devil's Dagger. Hutchinson, 1928 
The House of Faith. Hutchinson, 1928 
The Jade Hatpin. Hutchinson, 1933 
Killing No Murder. Hutchinson, 1931 
The Orange Ray. Hutchinson, 1934 
Stonewall Steevens Investigates. Hutchin- 
son, 1933 
The Watcher in the Wood. Hutchinson, 1929 


KIEFER, WARREN 
The Lingala Code. Random, 1972 


KIELLAND, AXEL. 1907- . 
Dangerous Honeymoon. Collins, 1946; Little, 
1946 
Live Dangerously. Collins, 1944. U.S. 
title: The Shape of Danger. Little, 1945 
The Shape of Danger; see Live Dangerously 


KIERAN, JAMES 
Come Murder Me. GM, 1951 


KILGORE, JOHN 
Murder to Music. Hale, 1972 
Some Die Young. Hale, 1970 


KILPATRICK, SARAH 
Wake All the Dead. Doubleday, 1970 


KILVINGTON, EDWIN 
Mystery in Glass. Houghton, 1931. British 
title: Window in the Dark. Houghton (Lon- 
don), 1932 


KIMBERLEY, HUGH 
Wreath for a Dead Angel. Clerke, 1951 


KIMBROUGH, KATHERYN 

The Phantom Flame of Wind House. Popular 
Library, 1973 

The Spectre of Dolphin's Cove. Popular 
Library, 1973 

Thanesworth House. Popular Library, 1972 

The Three Sisters of Briarwick. Popular 
Library, 1973 


KIMMINS, ANTHONY 
Lugs O'Leary. Heinemann, 1960 


KINDON, THOMAS 
Murder in the Moor. Methuen, 1929; Dutton, 
1929 


KING, C(HARLES) DALY. 1895-1963. 

Arrogant Alibi. Collins, 1938; Appleton, 
1939 

Bermuda Burial. Collins, 1940; Funk, 1941 

The Careless Corpse. Collins, 1937 

The Curious Mr. Tarrant. Collins, 1935 ss 

Obelists at Sea. Heritage, 1932; Knopf, 
1933 

Obelists en Route. Collins, 1934 

Obelists Fly High. Collins, 1935; H. Smith, 
1935 


KING, FRANK. 1892-1958. Pseudonym: Clive Con- 
rad, q.v. Series character: The Dormouse 
= D; Dr. Frank King = FK; Inspector/Sup- 
erintendent Gloom = G; Clarence Knight = 
CK 

The Big Blackmail. Hale, 1954 D 

Candidates for Murder. Hale, 1945 

The Case of the Frightened Brother. Hale, 
1959 D 

The Case of the Painted Girl. Jarrolds, 
1931 

The Case of the Strange Beauties. Hale, 
1952 D 

The Case of the Vanishing Artist. Hale, 
1956 G 

The Catastrophe. Club. Hale, 1947 D 

Crooks' Caravan. Hale, 1955 D 

Crooks' Cross. Hale, 1943 D 
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Death Changes His Mind. Hale, 1953 FK 

Death Has a Double. Hale, 1955 FK 

Death of a Cloven Hoof. Hale, 1951 FK 

Death of a Halo. Hale, 1950 FK 

Dictator of Death. Jarrolds, 1935 

The Dormouse Has Nine Lives. Hale, 1938 D 

The Dormouse—Peacemaker. Hale, 1938 D 

The Dormouse—Undertaker. Hale, 1937 D 

Dough for the Dormouse. Hale, 1939 D 

The Empty Flat. Hale, 1957 D 

Enter the Dormouse. Hale, 1936 D 

Gestapo Dormouse. Hale, 1944 D 

The Ghoul. Bles, 1928; watt, 1929 CK 

Green Gold. Jarrolds, 1933 G 

Greenface. Jarrolds, 1929 CK 

The House of Sleep. Jarrolds, 1934 

The Midnight Sleep. Hale, 1941 

Molly on the Spot. Hale, 1940 ss 

Mr. Balkram's Band. Jarrolds, 1934 

Night at Krumlin Castle. Jarrolds, 1932 

Only Half the Doctor Died. Hale, 1954 

Operation Halter. Hale, 1948 D 

Operation Honeymoon. Hale, 1950 D 

The Owl. Jarrolds, 1930; Watt, 1930 CK 

Sinister Light. Hale, 1946 D 

The Smiling Mask. Jarrolds, 1935 

Terror at Staups House. Bles, 1927; Watt, 
1929 

That Charming Crook. Hale, 1958 D 

They Vanish at Night. Hale, 1941 D 

This Doll is Dangerous. Hale, 1940 D 

The Two Who Talked. Hale, 1958 D 

What Price Doubloons? Hale, 1942 D 


KING, HILARY. Pseudonym of James Grierson 
Dickson. All titles below feature Sexton 


Blake and published by Amalgamated Press. 


The Big Circus Mystery. 1953 

The Crime at the Fair. 1953 

The Man from Dieppe. 1952 

The Mystery of the Lost Loot. 1951 
On the 11:40 Down. 1951 

Partners in Crime. 1951 


KING, (JAMES) CLIFFORD, 1914- 
Pete Fry, q.v. 


Bitter Springs. Convoy, 1950. (Novelization 


of the movie.) 
End in Sight. Hutchinson, 1956 
A Place to Hide. Hart-Davis, 1951 
Two Shadows Pass. Hart-Davis, 1952 


KING, LOUIS 
Cornered. Ace, 1958 


KING, LOUISE W. 
The Rochemer Hag. Doubleday, 1967 


KING, O. B. 
Five Million in Cash. Doubleday, 1932; 
Jarrolds, 1933 


KING, RUFUS. 1893- . Series character: 
Lt. Valcour = V 


- Pseudonym: 


The Case of the Constant God. Doubleday, 
1936; Methuen, 1938 v 

The Case of the Dowager's Etchings. Double- 
day, 1944; Methuen, 1946. Also published 
as: Never Walk Alone. Popular Library, 
1951. 

The Case of the Redoubled Cross. Doubleday, 
1949 

Crime of Violence. Doubleday, 1937; Meth- 
uen, 1938 v 

The Deadly Dove. Doubleday, 1945 

Design in Evil. Doubleday, 1942 

Diagnosis: Murder. Doubleday, 1941; Meth- 
uen, 1942 ss 

Duenna to a Murder. Doubleday, 1951; Meth- 
uen, 1951 

The Faces of Danger. Doubleday, 1964 ss 

The Fatal Kiss Mystery. Doubleday, 1928 

Holiday Homicide. Doubleday, 1940; Methuen, 
1941 

I Want a Policeman:, with Milton Lazarus. 
Dramatists' Play Service, 1937 

Invitation to a Murder. French (NY), 1934 
(3-act play.) 

The Lesser Antilles Case. Doubleday, 1934. 
Also published as: Murder Challenges Val- 
cour. Dell, 194 . Vv 

Lethal Lady. Doubleday, 1947 

Malice in Wonderland. Doubleday, 1958 ss 

Murder by Latitude. Doubleday, 1930; Heine- 
mann, 1931 v 

Murder by the Clock. Doubleday, 1929; 
Chapman, 1929 Vv 

Murder Challenges Valcour; see The Lesser 
Antilles Case 

Murder DeLuxe; see Mystery DeLuxe 

Murder Masks Miami. Doubleday, 1939; Meth- 
uen, 1939 v 

Murder in the Willett Family. Doubleday, 
1931 Vv 

Murder on the Yacht. Doubleday, 1932; H. 
Hamilton, 1932 V 

A Murderer in This House; see Somewhere in 
This House 

Museum Piece No. 13. Doubleday, 1946. Also 
published as: Secret Beyond the Door. 
Triangle, 1947 

Mystery DeLuxe. Doran, 1927. British title: 
Murder DeLuxe. Leonard Parsons, 1927 

Never Walk Alone; see The Case of the Dow- 
ager's Etchings 

North Star. Watt, 1925 

Profile of a Murder. Harcourt, 1935 v 

Secret Beyond the Door; see Museum Piece 
No. 13 

Somewhere in This House. Doubleday, 1930. 
Also published as: A Murderer in This 
House. Hillman pb, 194 , abr.) v 

The Steps to Murder. Doubleday, 1960 ss 

Valcour Meets Murder. Doubleday, 1932 v 

A Variety of Weapons. Doubleday, 1943 

Whelp of the Winds. Doran, 1926; Cassell, 
1926 


K-15 


A Woman is Dead. Chapman, 1929 (# The Fatal 
Kiss Mystery or Somewhere in This House.) 


KING, (RAYMOND) SHERWOOD. 1904- . 

Between Murders. Appleton, 1935. British 
title: Death Carries a Cane. Cherry Tree 
pb, 1941 

Death Carries a Cane; see Between Murders 

If I Die Before I Wake. Simon, 1938; 
World's Work, 1938. Also published as: 
The Lady from Shanghai. World's Work, 
1947 

The Lady from Shanghai; see If I Die Before 
I Wake 


KING, TERRY JOHNSON 
The Neutron Beam Murder. Abelard (London & 
NY), 1965 
The Noose of Red Beads. Abelard (London & 
NY), 1968 


KING, THOROLD. Pseudonym of Charles Gatchell 
Hashish; a Novel. McClurg, 1886 


KINGERY, DON 
Death Must Wait. GM, 195 . 


KINGSLEY, MICHAEL J. 1917?-1972. 
Black Man, White Man, Dead Man. Random, 
1970 
Branches of Evil; see Shadow Over Elveron 
Shadow Over Elveron. Random, 1963. Also 
published as: Branches of Evil, Mac- 
fadden pb, 1964., 


KINGSTON, CHARLES. Pseudonym of Charles 
Kingston O'Mahoney 
The Brighton Beach Mystery. Ward, 1936 
Burning Conscience. Ward, 1938 
The Circle of Guilt. Ward, 1937 
Death Came Back. Paul, 1944 
The Delacott Mystery. Ward, 1941 
Fear Followed On. Paul, 1945 
The Great London Mystery. Lane, 1931 
The Guilty House. Lane, 1928; Dutton, 1929 
The Highgate Mystery. Lane, 1928 
I Accuse. Mellifont, 1939 
The Infallible System. Lane, 1929 
The Law-Breakers. Lane, 1930 
A Miscarriage of Justice. Paul, 1925 
Murder in Disguise. Ward, 1938 
Murder in Piccadilly. Ward, 1936 
Murder Tunes In. Ward, 1942 
Mystery in the Mist. Ward, 1942 
Poison in Kensington. Ward, 1934 
The Portland Place Mystery. Paul, 1925 
The Rigdale Puzzle. Ward, 1937 
The Secret Barrier. Ward, 1939 
The Shadow of Monte Carlo and other stories. 
Grant Richards, 1931 
Six Under Suspicion. Ward, 1940 
Slandér Villa. Ward, 1939 
Stolen Virtue. Paul, 1921 ? 
Vain Pride. Ward, 1941 


KINGSTON, KEEDY 
The Great Pimlico Mystery. Diprose, 1896 


KINLAY, ALVIN 
Killers Cannot Live. Micron pb, 1961 


KINNELL, GALWAY. 1927- . 
Black Light. Houghton, 1966; Hart-Davis, 
1967 


KINNEY, THOMAS. Pseudonym of Curtis Thomas 
The Devil Take the Foremost. Doubleday, 
1947 


KINSBURN, EMART 
Tong Men and a Million, Chelsea 
The Wizard's Spyglass. Chelsea, 1926 


KINSLEY, PETER 
Pimpernel 60. Joseph, 1968; Dutton, 1968 


KIPLEY, LT. JOSEPH 
The Ice Pond Mystery. Laird, ca.1888 


KIPPAX, PETER 
Goring's First Case. Joseph, 1936 


KIRBY, ARTHUR. Pseudonym of Arthur George 
MacLean. Both titles below feature Sex- 
ton Blake and were published by Amalgama- 
ted Press. 

High Summer Homicide. 1962 
Man on the Run: 1960 


KIRBY, DALLAS 
Carnival of Death. Swan, 1943 
Death at My Heels. Swan 
Death Man. Swan, 1942 
Victor. Swan, 1943 
Victor Versus Verhasset. Swan, 1944 


KIRK, LAURENCE. Pseudonym of Eric Arthur 
Simson, 1895- F 
Whispering Tongues. Heinemann, 1934; Double- 
day, 1934 


KIRK, LYDIA 
The Embassy Madonna. Doubleday, 1971 
The Man on the Raffles Verandah. Doubleday, 
1969 


KIRK, RUSSELL 
Lost Lake; see The Surly Sullen Bell 
Old House of Fear. Fleet, 1961; Gollancz, 
1962 
The Surly Sullen Bell. Fleet, 1962. Also 
published as: Lost Lake. Paperback Lib- 
rary, 1966 


KIRKBRIDE, RONALD 
Katrina. Allen, 1970 
The Secret Journey. Barker, 1965 
The Short Night. Barker, 1968 


